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Behind the By-Lines 


The lead article Charles Arro- 
wood, printed posthumously, For the 
Institution Human Life: The Place 
History General For many 
years was chairman the Department 
the History and Philosophy Education 
the University Texas. Among his 
many scholarly books are Jef- 
ferson and Education Republic”; and 
(with Eby) “Development Modern 
Education” and “The History and Phi- 
losophy Education.” taught Rice, 
Duke, Columbia, Illinois and Colorado. 

Kandel represented the second 
three articles which contributing 
during the academic year. Education, 
National and International. Founda- 
tions National Education. The last 
the series will appear the May issue. 

Most Unforgettable Book writ- 
ten Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who has 
contributed several articles for our columns. 
Mrs. Fisher was from 1936 1949 
member the Editorial Board THE 
Forum. She also wrote 
volume the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series the subject, “Why Stop Learn- 
ing?” She member the Laureate 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. prolific 
and gifted writer and long-time mem- 
ber the Committee Selection the 
Book-of-the-Month Club she well-known 
our readers. 

William McGlothlin, Consultant for 
Professional Programs the Board 
Control for Southern Regional Education, 
the author Toward More 
Education—The South Plans Across the 
Region. This co-operative attempt secure 
better professional and graduate education 
combining the resources several states 
has attracted attention throughout the na- 
tion. was chief author and chairman 
the 1948 yearbook the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


the title which was “Large Was Our 
Bounty: Natural Resources 

You and and World Peace states the 
aims and program Unesco. Joe Ap- 
ple, the author the article, Assistant 
Professor Education, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California. Dr. Apple 
has contributed many educational Jour- 
nals. During World War was head 
the counseling section, Army University 
Center, Oahu, Hawaii. member 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Development Case-Study 
has Dean Douglas Lawson, the Col- 
lege Education, Southern Illinois Uni- 
the Advisory Board the Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research. has contributed 
many educational magazines and 
author “Curriculum Development 
City School Systems.” 

Educator Looks the Drama writ- 
ten Francis Horn, who Executive 
Secretary the Department Higher 
Education the National Education As- 
sociation. When this article was written 
was Dean McCoy College, Director 
the Summer Session and Acting Chairman 
the Department Education The 
Johns Hopkins University. served 
member the Board Governors the 
Hopkins Playshop. This article revision 
lecture given the Playshop’s series 
drama evenings. member Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Again, have description educa- 
tion country abroad. Andrew Skin- 
ner Professor Education, St. Andrews 
University, Scotland and President the 
Teachers’ Training College, Dundee, Scot- 
land. His subject Education Scotland. 
member the Executive Committee 
the Scottish Council for Research 
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For the Institution Human 
The Place History General 
Education 


“Introduction the Chronicles 
Froissart,” Lord Berners writes: 
“The most profitable thing this world 
for the institution human life his- 
tory.” This phrase charged with sig- 
nificance for the student, for conveys 
very small compass, most important 
insight respecting education the Ren- 
aissance—a period which educational 
theory had one its finest flowerings. 
The wealth sense and the economy 
small degree its author’s use 
word and phrase which were 
charged with force and freighted with 
meaning Tudor English. The word 


The word institution was much em- 
ployed Tudor England somewhat 
the sense which use the phrase, 


“the liberal education.” Writers speak 
“the institution Christian man,” 
and “the institution gentleman.” 
The word carries the implication 
building establishing something. 
carries this further meaning: that 
which set established living, 
and shares human meanings, value 
and movement. man lays corner- 
stone, builds house, erects monu- 
ment; and each case what goes into 
the structure passive—every item goes 
just where put, and there stays. 
One trains his horse, that the animal, 
though active, obeys will not his own. 
One instructs the person under tutelage, 
that say, the person keep 
safe. There element building— 
putting place, element train- 
ing and element safeguarding 
“the institution human life,” but 
there something more. The life 
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that instituted has force and value 
its own right, and set and 
established, not static and passive, 
but having structure, function, move- 
ment, relation and meaning that 
larger dynamic and significant structure, 
humane civilized society. History, 
that say, the means the creat- 
ing and maintaining civilized social 
personalities and groups character- 
ized freedom, ameliorated man- 
ners and all the arts characteristically 
human. 

Renaissance educators, moreover, 
were concerned primarily with those 
tivities and values which are distinc- 
tively human. This interest was not 
exclusive: scholars and practical men 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did 
great advance man’s knowledge 
and control over his natural sur- 
roundings, but the best their scholarly 
effort went into the humanities. The 
great literary movements classical 
antiquity furnished very great part 
the content their studies; their aim 
was develop refined and enriched 
intelligences—minds which were and 
which carried forward the western tra- 
dition; and the method, par excellence 
this new education was history. The 
renaissance had rediscovered history; 
and while its resources and the equip- 
ment its scholars were greatly in- 
ferior those our own day 
make comparison quite unkind, they did 
use historical studies principal 
means human betterment during the 
fifteenth and 
period which one the greatest 
flowerings human personality all 


history took place. Then, and every 
other period when the forces which have 
made for social amelioration and prog- 
ress were gathering, history has im- 
portant place. plays indeed something 
dual role among the liberal arts. 
partakes the character knowl- 
control, for knowledge power; and 
partakes also the character the fine 
arts, and serves heighten conscious- 
ness, lift men new levels enjoy- 
ment and understanding; and enlarge 
the area and content communication; 
and the means his self direction 
liberty. This the unique role 
claimed for history; let now examine 
the grounds this claim. 

The word history used two 
senses. used designate the entire 
course past events. will not em- 
ployed this sense this paper. 
also used the name for the body 
tested and ordered knowledge past 
events, these relate the modern 
world. this sense that the word 
used this paper; and while 
recognized that quite legitimate 
speak the history the earth, 
plants and other material things, the 
word used here only refers the 
story human enterprise. Lord Bern- 
ers, the phase quoted, was using the 
word this sense. 

The human enterprise frequently 
described historians “seamless 
garment.” This phrase brings out the 
continuity all parts the human 
adventure and the fact that unity 
elements. What does not bring out 
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that the long process human activity 
has produced any moment pattern- 
ing human feeling, thinking and act- 
ing. Our social loyalties, prejudices, 
aspirations, habits, skills and insights are 
the results, within very broad limits, 
the past experiences ourselves and 
the race. The past sets very definite 
limits upon the possibilities present; 
but there variety within the resources 
built past activity, and the 
brief moment the present, within 
which action takes place, can choose 
between the possibilities and resources 
created for the past the race, 
and create new resources and possi- 
bilities for the future. the business 
history bring these resources out 
the past into the full light con- 
sciousness, and make them avail- 
able meeting present problems. 

one likely question the claim 
that exact scholarship has conferred im- 
measurable benefits upon men. vir- 
tue men have increased their 
control over their physical surroundings 
that they have almost banished famine 
time peace from the world, and 
have virtually eliminated many the 
diseases which have scourged the race 
for thousands ,of years. Exact scholar- 
ship and the fine and practical arts, 
working conjunction with each other 
have greatly enlarged the capacity 
men for communication and for mutual 
understanding and sympathy, and 
have contributed large-scale coopera- 
tion the interest mutual aid and 
reciprocal enrichment. has 
large share delivering men from 
limiting and debasing superstitions and 
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has made possible for them replace 
hampering customs with others that 
served their human interests. has ex- 
tended the limits thought and action, 
opening new and satisfying fields 
achievement, and is, itself, one the 
most satisfying well one the 
most fruitful areas human endeavor. 


European scholarship has been 
growth the past twenty-five centuries, 
so. Its tradition begins with the 
ancient Greeks, though before Greek 
scholarship, there were many centuries 
civilization and thousands years 
primitive learning and acting which 
went into the making the Greek 
mind. Through the past two and half 
millenniums western scholarship has had 
continuous, somewhat irregular, de- 
velopment. has built vast body 
content; and, what crucial for this 
discussion, has gradually worked out 
methodologies for the discovering, or- 
dering, testing, interpreting, 
senting facts and ideas. These ways 
dealing with problems and facts have 
been refined and elaborated until they 
have become exceedingly powerful 
means thought; they are the great 
scholarly methods: logical, mathemati- 
cal, experimental and observational, and 
historical. These methods combine 
furnish with the methods the vari- 
ous sciences—chemistry, for example, 
mathematical and experimental 
ence, and literary criticism logical and 
historical. 

Each the methodologies exact 
scholarship opens students new per- 
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spectives and enables them cultivate 
specific areas knowledge special 
advantage. simple example this 
truth furnished contrasting the 
attacks medieval scholars with those 
modern scholars the problem 
whether sea level every 
coast. The experimental proof the 
Middle Ages consisted careful bal- 
ance the facts everyday observa- 
tion. the one side was noted that 
water can’t piled up, and that ap- 
pears seek its own level; and the 
other, was observed that one loses 
sight the hulls ships leaving shore 
before their upper sails are out sight. 
Modern scientists, attacking this prob- 
lem, employ higher mathematics, pre- 
cision instruments, vast body tested 
and organized knowledge, and highly 
organized staffs whose members pool 
facts gathered every quarter the 
world. Clearly these methods the 
modern experimental sciences yield re- 
sults the study meteorology that 
formal logic alone cannot attain. The 
subject matter all the sciences is, 
course, one—the vast area human ex- 
perience; but each scholarly method and 
each combination methods devised 
places the student new perspectives 
and enables him check and order 
fresh facts, and discern relations 
which had not ever before been part 
organized knowledge. 

The domination the intellectual 
life the West the physical sciences 
one the most important character- 
istics western civilization the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The immense and well-earned prestige 
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the mathematical-experimental 
ences has stimulated historians strive 
after comparable accuracy and complete- 
ness, and this emulation has been fac- 
tor the very great improvement 
the body historical scholarship. has, 
however, had certain unfortunate re- 
sults. History has been disparaged 
some quarters because does not pro- 
vide practical competence—control over 
the course natural events. has been 
criticized, too, because the historian can- 
not check and array his proofs with the 
precision the natural scientist. 

The first these criticisms can 
dealt with quickly. perfectly true 
that the natural sciences afford control 
over the course natural events that 
the fine and liberal arts not; also 
true that persons who are not scientists 
all can enjoy and actually employ the 
productions the mathematical-experi- 
mental sciences. person who knows 
next nothing physics chemistry 
can drive automobile safely, dress 
wounds with antiseptics and healing lo- 
tions, prepared for him pharmacist; 
or, equipped with camera, color film, 
light meter, color filter and manual 
instructions, can make pictures equalled 
only artists great talent and su- 
perior training. person can make use 
history, however, only the extent 
that possesses trained appreciation 
for historical facts, himself posses- 
sion them, and skilled their use. 
This fact about history, far from being 
its discredit, connected with its 
peculiar value. well that history 
confers power the ignorant. The 
great function history, moreover, 
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not confer power over others over 
the forces nature; supports and 
supplements the sciences which confer 
such power directly; but this not its 
primary function. aims human de- 
velopment, not the control ma- 
terial forces; and aims human free- 
dom and self-control, not social con- 
trol. 

Let said once that this claim 
that history has unique place educa- 
tion human beings, does not mean 
all that the unique contributions the 
sciences the institution human life, 
are denied. These contributions are im- 
measurably valuable; but there are as- 
pects experiences which they not 
reach. The natural and social sciences 
cannot reach these matters because they 
are specifically designed deal with 
quite abstract areas experience where 
the course events marked uni- 
formity and repetition. The ability 
repeat scientific experiment observa- 
tion essential feature the math- 
ematical-experimental and mathemati- 
cal-observational sciences. 

scientific experiment that all factors en- 
tering into particular result taken 
into account: and either eliminated 
fully described. When scientific ex- 
periment repeated for purposes con- 
firming disproving conclusions, all 
the conditions and factors the origi- 
nal experiment must repeated, and 
with absolute precision. This can done 
area marked the recurrence 
events the uniformity their 
course. Chemistry and astronomy are il- 
lustrations sciences which deal respec- 
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tively with situations which are con- 
trolled, and with events which, all 
relevant respects, 


contrast every human event—for 
example, every instance thinking 
moral choice—is unique; and 
virtue distinctive human trait. 
That trait this: every human event 
social and segment the continuum 
consciousness, and causally connected 
within that continuum. Its place time 
and space peculiar it; that each 
event which precedes, simultaneous 
with, follows stands special 
relation it. Now every human event 
conditioned not only physical fac- 
tors, with which the mathematical-ex- 
perimental sciences are equipped deal, 
but events which have preceded 
are simultaneous with conscious- 
ness, and the fashion which these 
events are patterned relation it. 
event can possibly understood 
apart from its relations, and these, 
turn are conditioned the occurrence 
event particular moment space 
and particular time. chemical 
event, particular reaction can de- 
scribed without reference the day and 
place its occurrence, but these are 
factors any human event, that 
knowledge the time and place any 
event human history essential 
understanding its meaning. hu- 
man being can repeat act dozen dif- 
ferent times; but human event each 
act unique. The place each act 
time peculiar it, and each has its 
unique relations effect and cause. 
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Two human events may similar; but 
they are two and not one—each can 
understood only studied its 
uniqueness. The historian does well 
look with admiration upon the beautiful 


precision the work done the 


matical-experimental sciences and 
cultivate the respect for facts character- 
istic these must, times, 
envy the finality with which physicists, 
astronomers, chemists, and geneticists 
announce their findings; but his approach 
human experience different from 
theirs. 

There have been efforts formulate 
philosophies history which would 
constitute history body fixed 
laws; laws which would enable the his- 
torian predict the course events. 
Buckle, for example, held that hu- 
man events were subjected similar 
treatment [to that accorded natural 
events], have every right expect 
similar results.” Regard human events 
belonging the realm natural law 
and study them, declares, and 
may confidently expect that they are “in 
accordance with fixed 
The idea that history can attain 
improved status and value aban- 
doning the postulate the uniqueness 
each human event, and describing 
some sort mechanical order, 
which the course events can pre- 
dicted advance those who under- 
stand the pattern, has held over- 
powering fascination for many minds, 
some them very great power, 


Buckle, Henry Thomas, History 
tion England. Vol. New York, Henry 
Holt, 1920. 
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the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Hegel’s view the course human 
events the realization the great 
rational scheme which reality, and 
history the discerning this plan 
one the most skillfully developed 
these schemes. The philosophy his- 
tory Karl Marx and the various de- 
rivatives the modern world have 
immediate Marx rests 
his interpretation history upon view 
the nature knowledge which 
competent psychologist would entertain 
seriously for moment. That view 
that the mind mirror, which reflects 
the material world, and translates 
into the forms thought. There have 
been scores such reductionists, and 
they have produced great number 
philosophies history, all which pur- 
port reveal some cycle, pattern 
which events invariably follow: the 
work the historian chart the 
course events have taken preceding 
cycles, find the place each the cycle, 
and predict the recurrence similar 
situation the appropriate time ensu- 
ing cycles. 

Historians detest this type thing 
for the very simple reason that every 
such scheme achieved means the 
commission the cardinal sin the 
historian’s book “thou shalt nots”; 
the sin cooking your evidence 
prove thesis. Very important philoso- 
phers join forces with the historians 
attacking this approach history: and 
these attack the reductionists with the 
weapons and the grounds which 


Marx, Karl, Capital, 25. New York, The 
Modern Library. 
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the latter have chosen: the weapons and 
grounds theory knowledge and 
value. 

The position from which 
losophers attack particular doctrine 
respecting the nature knowledge 
which has reached full development 
only recently. Essential features this 
doctrine are these: Human knowing 
takes places there interplay between 
organism, and its surroundings—not 
that all such interplay knowing, but 
that all knowing involves this interplay. 
The two movements this interplay 
are sense perception and thought; and 
since both processes are involved the 
structure any mature human being, 
any mental event has both subjective 
and objective reference. 
theory the mind regarded neither 
cupboard which ideas are received, 
blank tablet which external ener- 
gies make impressions, nor mirror 
which reflects events external it, but 
active factor® constructing 
knowledge, which contributes or- 
ganization the employment gen- 
eral ideas forms, which serve re- 
veal the meaning experience and 
render communicable. Remember that 
what patterned not the external 
world but the historian’s behavior. The 
historian employs number abstract 
concepts—ideas time, space and clas- 
sifications events political lit- 
erary economic and the like give 
form his knowing and aid his in- 
terpretation events. The reductionist 

*See, for example, Benedetto Croce, History 
the Story Liberty, (Sylvia Sprigge, Trans- 


lator), London, George Allen and Unwin, 1938, 
40-42. 
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proceeds confer mental categories 
empirical and material, and upon em- 
pirical aspects experience formal 
character; and erect philosophy 
history, which presumed confer 
him power write sort blue 
print the future. 

The process which the “philoso- 
pher history” reveals design hu- 
man affairs precisely that myth- 
makers all ages—it marked 
confusion between the formal and the 
empirical aspects knowing. the 
familiar technique the ontological 
argument. The schemes the rhythm 
historians are devised just the fashion 
and have precisely the value 
scheme the five ages man—Gold, 
Silver, Bronze, Heroic and Iron—and 
they have precisely the scientific values 
that Herod’s scheme has, greater and 
less. 

The historian, the other hand, 
does not regard the various schemes for 
the classification his data meta- 
physical absolutes, which can known, 
priori, and which will enable 
forecast the course future events. 
They are, instead, forms which the hu- 
man mind has gradually evolved, sig- 
nificant symbols the role which the 
enhancement, enrichment, refinement, 
elaboration and transmission knowl- 
edge. The content history not the 
reflection the “realizing itself” 
some “collective folk-soul.” The objects 
historical study are records and such 
natural and manufactured articles 
furnish data respecting past human 
events. concepts time, space and 
other general ideas are employed the 
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ordering and interpretation data 
gleaned the study records and 
objects involved with past events, the 
body history grows, and becomes it- 
self factor the sequence cause 
and effect. 


Although the uniqueness each hu- 
man event and the emergent character 
human experience preclude the idea 
that history should concern itself with 
laws which human action can con- 
trolled predicted, the matter its con- 
tribution the guidance life 
very History supplies data 
which furnish the bases for some the 
most important principles political, 
economic and moral theory. these 
areas, which scientific experimenta- 
tion out the question, and which 
observation human events over 
short period time yields but little in- 
formation, data from which generaliza- 
tions can drawn must furnished, 
very largely, history. Only long trial, 
through many years, can reveal the 
points strength weakness par- 
ticular political institution the full 
implications philosophy govern- 
ment. History does not, course, re- 
peat itself, but the comparative study 
periods history most illuminat- 
ing respects the operation forces 
human action and the results which fol- 
low courses particular types. Indi- 
vidual experience yields insights into 
human motives and the consequences 
courses action. History works ex- 
actly the same way, save makes avail- 
able vast reservoir experience upon 
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which draw. The data which history 
supplies, moreover, have been carefully 
checked and interpreted number 
trained students. His evidence has 
public character, and accessible 
scholars who wish test his work. His 
conclusions, therefore, have both 
range relevance and objectivity 
that conclusions based the untested 
experience single person the un- 
tested wisdom folklore can never 
have. Employing, therefore, the logical 
method agreement and difference, 
the historian able reach and formu- 
late general ideas without which moral 
and political philosophy would im- 

True, the moral and political gen- 
eralization which history yields not 
afford guidance the details ac- 
tion. Historical detail is, shall see, 
indispensable another connection: the 
reconstructing patterns habit and 
feeling. The generalizations which his- 
tory make possible are none-the-less 
profitable for their character orienta- 
ting principles, which precludes their 
being means our knowing how 
use power, precisely the character 
which enables know what 
should do, History the science not 
human power but human liberty. 

the fact, that history re- 
structuring the factors experience 
means which men exercise control 
over their own behavior the interest 
their systems value, that gives 
its singular place among the exact sci- 
ences. The distinctively human aspects 
behavior are the outcomes past so- 
cial events—as Aristotle remarks, “Man 
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political animal.” Events structure 
one’s feeling, moving and uncritical be- 
lieving, that, any moment, the 
courses action open him are con- 
ditioned his past. long, therefore, 
one’s activities remain the level 
impulse, habit, and custom, 
bondage the past. But men, while 
product the past, can employ criti- 
cal forms—the “instrument” the 
instrumental philosophy—in restructur- 
ing the patterns action, feeling and 
thinking. builds his view him- 
self and others, creates psycho- 
logical forces which condition his feel- 
ing, acting and thinking the future. 
The materials which furnish the content 
for this restructuring human feeling 
and thinking are principally the out- 
comes past human events. The criti- 
cal method, which the scholar employs 
the reconstruction this area his 
experience, his instrument, 
This instrument employed the 
scholar; that thus creates the con- 
ditions his future activity. The natural 
sciences give power which con- 
trol natural forces; psychology teaches 
techniques which may control 
others; and history enables recon- 
stitute our own thinking and feeling 
the interest the enrichment and en- 
hancement our own lives. History 
confers its possessor almost nothing 
directly control over natural objects; 
confers something more the de- 
velopment our power social con- 
trol; but, above all other sciences, 
the means achieving self-control—it 
is, Croce splendidly shows, the sci- 
ence indispensable liberty. History, 


thus restructuring patterns group ac- 
tivity, performs service for social 
group somewhat analogous that per- 
formed for patient psychiatrist. 
The psychiatrist seeks bring the ideas 
and feelings involved con- 
flict into consciousness, and with them 
their grounds; that, this very proc- 
ess intellectualizing the problem, 
transformed. Some its emotional fac- 
tors drop away the very process 
its examination; and other factors are 
seen being susceptible treatment. 
History examines the patterns feel- 
ing, and thinking human society; 
and brings its aspirations and humilia- 
tions, its hopes and fears, its loves and 
its hates into the full light conscious- 
ness, and with them their bases—the 
events which entered into them—and 
with these bases bring consciousness 
other human events. Just soon 
these new factors enter consciousness, 
they become part the stream 
cause and effect; and condition fu- 
ture events. 


This then the peculiar role his- 
tory—not recapitulate extol the 
past, but reconstitute and reconstruct 
attitudes and ideas which are products 
past events, the purpose being pro- 
duce among men basis for mutual 
understanding, for communication, and 
for common wealth social aims 
and for cooperation achieving them. 

History builds social unity. Mr. 
Allan Nevins says, creator 
nations, and after that their 


Nevins, Allan, The Gateway History, 
New York, Appleton Century Company, 1938. 
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performs function for social group 
quite analogous that served for the 
individual his consciousness self. 
The individual develops and maintains 
the continuity and unity his personal- 
ity awareness his own individual- 
ity. builds body ideas and 
emotional attitudes which define his 
rights, duties, privileges, and the like. 
knows the persons whom owes, 
respectively, filial respect, brotherly af- 
fection parental care. knows 
whom should avoid, with whom 
terms familiar friendship, 
whom may command and whom 
must obey. all these relations in- 
volving right and duty guided 
his knowledge his place the social 
structure, knowledge remembered 
from past experience and organized 
thought. much this fashion, the ac- 
count which people gives its own 
past—its achievements, the benefits 
has received and the wrongs has en- 
dured—give sense its own iden- 
tity and its own dignity, worth, 
rights and responsibilities. The ritual 
and myths primitive people, the 
epic poetry, the funeral oration de- 
livered Roman youth great 
family, and/or the body ordered fact 
which call history, all are produced 
effort give social group views 
themselves which will serve main- 
tain the continuity and direction 
group life. 

Although the novel, poetry, myth 
and legend share with history the task 
giving people view their world 
and identifying them with system 
values, the utmost care should used 
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avoid confusion the respective 
roles imaginative literature and 
history. Don Quixote, which itself one 
the greatest novels ever written, 
teaches just this lesson: the man who 
puts the figments the imagination 
the place which should occupied 
knowledge the objective world makes 
wreck his life. Imaginative litera- 
ture has its values, and they are very 
great, but they are not the values his- 
tory; and the distinctive values imag- 
inative literature depend precisely upon 
the clear understanding what these 
values are and what they are not. 
There very large subjective element 
history. The historian the architect 
his narrative: gives form, 
strength and beauty; but his structure 
rests the solid basis world scholar- 
ship, and the material which fits to- 
gether objectively related fact. 
important that his work interesting, 
forceful, and beautiful; but essen- 
tial that tell the truth, all the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Since the great function history 
bring into the stream mental 
events the facts and insights which will 
result restructuring human feel- 
ing and thinking, respects concrete 
matters group life, the supreme ob- 
ligation the historian discover 
and tell the truth. his business 
seek out every item bearing any prob- 
lem which investigating with the 
utmost care; must diligently check 
his findings; must exercise fine dis- 
crimination respects the selection 
data and respects his emphasis 
drawing conclusions: and must use the 
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utmost restraint drawing conclusions. 
must, employing all the means 
with which exact scholarship supplies 
him, make his work objective lies 
him and his instruments. National 
and party interests, laziness, and the 
call easy popularity all combine 
draw from the hard and narrow road 
objective historical scholarship. Every 
force drawing from this road must 
resisted; for, just the integrity 
individual depends upon sincerity 
and adequacy his view himself and 
his relation others; does the in- 
tegrity social group depend, 
small measure, upon the honesty and 
accuracy its view itself, relation 
others: upon its body historical 
scholarship. 


Every age should write, for itself, the 
entire history its past; and this 
because what history is. History 
ordering and reconstruction social 
human values; effort achieve 
self-direction social and political ac- 
tion. Now social change incessant, and 
with social change past events have new 
effects and new relations and new 
meanings. historical record perma- 
nent, but the meanings historical 
facts are incessantly modified, and even 
the great moral principles which history 
discloses and enforces take new 
meanings with the changing structure 
and content human experience. The 
torical generalization depends upon the 
use that can made intel- 
lectual formulation which will replace 
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custom and prejudice the control 
life, and because this intellectual re- 
formulation experience representa- 
tive all aspects personality—of all 
interests—we are, conduct directed 
it, able achieve self-direction 
liberty. 

There have been sneers the study 
the past because has been made 
means escape from 
There have been grounds for these 
sneers. There was truth Heine’s dia- 
bolically clever reference Ranke 
one those whom the Prussian govern- 
ment encouraged visit Italy and 
meditate among the ruins ancient 
Rome, and, returning Germany, fur- 
nish the materials employed the gov- 
ernment reducing democratic fevers 
“by cold applications newsprint.” But 
the practice which Heine laughed 
was abuse history; and one which 
can cured only historians. 

The difficulty securing agreement 
upon what constitutes historical truth 
and the further difficulty inducing 
people learn from history may lead 
questioning the value histori- 
cal studies. While well pose this 
question, there answer There 
is, sure, disagreement among his- 
torians; but there is, also, large and 
growing area agreement among 
them. Furthermore, people have prof- 
ited the lessons history. Nothing 
can clearer, for example, than the 
fact that the history written the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century was im- 
portant factor raising the level 
social intelligence Western Europe. 

The difficulty the historian’s task, 
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moreover, not the matter first im- 
portance this connection: what im- 
portant that the performance this 
task essential the maintenance 
civilization. Civilization does not exist 
the transmission body finished 
and static knowledge, skills and institu- 
tions, which makes the cultural heri- 
tage. civilized, people must not 
only possession knowledge, skill 
and material resources which they 
may add strength strength the con- 
trol natural and social forces, but 
they must also employ, and high 
level, the vast apparatus critical 
scholarship continuously appraising 
and realigning the resources civiliza- 
tion. The social process marked un- 
ceasing change. Structures the cul- 
tural heritage, they are constant 
interplay, disintegrate, exhaust, and re- 
structure each other; that the course 
and direction, constantly achieved and 
constantly threatened. Incessantly, 
change threatens the material bases 
life, and unceasingly the natural sci- 
ences discover and create new material 
resources which secure and extend them. 
Similarly, intelligence must unceasingly 
reconstruct the human aspects civili- 
zation; and since these are largely 
the outcomes human experience, the 
work the historian indispensable. 

have read that early explorers 
the American West were accustomed, 
they struck out across new country, 
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take bearings objects behind them, 
and would from time time, determine 
their position taking new bearings 
these landmarks. Similarly, history fur- 
nishes civilization general, orienting 
principles. The character the human 
enterprise creative and emerging, and 
every human event unique forbids 
any thought that the principles which 
history reveals will enable historians 
predict the course human events with 
the precision with which chemist can 
write formula for producing steel 
particular strength. But what it? 
say that man can, out his experience, 
chart his own course toward the attain- 
moral agent, that free. the old 
proverb points out, the journey the 
road, not the inn; and human life 
the human living it; but live 
man set and seek one’s own 
goals. History confers control upon 
those who know and the point most 
significant for fullness life, that 
the point self-control; for history 
enables know ourselves are 
the products our own past experience, 
and know what are, can our- 
selves create and introduce into the 
stream human events that which will 
reshape our feeling and thinking. 
thus attain that rational self- 
control, that freedom, which truly 
human; thus that history makes its 
profitable contribution the institution 
human life. 


Business enterprises must find way support the whole educational 
program—effectively, regularly and now.—Resolution the National 
Association Manufacturers, December 20, 1951 


Education, National and International 


Foundations National Education 


THE development new attitudes 
international relations one the 
greatest obstacles has been the tradi- 
tional use education instrument 
narrow nationalistic policy. The 
world today confronted with the con- 
sequences century and half edu- 
cation dominated most countries 
state control order mould certain 
type patriotism and loyalty which 
have resulted setting barriers 
international understanding and the con- 
struction peace. John Stuart Mills’ 
fear lest the control education 
the state would develop despotism 
over the mind which natural tendency 
would lead despotism over the body 
has been proved subsequent history 
have been amply justified. While cer- 
tain subjects such history, geography, 
literature, and national songs were di- 
rected instilling patriotism and loy- 
alty, totalitarian régimes went further 
and used even such subjects arith- 
metic, mathematics, and science tools 
for nationalistic indoctrination, only 
barriers between 
themselves and other nations. 

But even countries where state con- 
trol was not absolute, education has been 
nationalistically centered, partly because 
the traditional emphasis reproduc- 
tion the type, which Professor 
Hoeking has defined the first 


aim education all times; partly 
through the influence patriotic organi- 
zations; and above all through failure 
recognize the real foundations for edu- 
cation. 

Kipling was not the only poet who was 
unable see the mind and soul behind 
the face the stranger. The Testa- 
ment Beauty Robert Bridges wrote: 


Again likewise ’tis seen/how national 
mentalities are mutually/incomprehensible 
rose was determin’d apart/by conditions 
life which none other could share,/by 
climate, language, and historic tradition/ 
estranging evermore. 


the light the urgent needs 
the present crisis world affairs the 
philosophy both poets must dis- 
missed defeatist. Nevertheless, there 
serious challenge both positions; 
international understanding can only 
promoted, far education con- 
cerned, putting forth every effort 
cultivate appreciation the minds 
and souls members other nations 
than our own and the conditions 
life which make for differences na- 
tional mentalities. Only undertaking 
the task promoting understanding 
the forces that have moulded national 
mentalities—history, traditions, environ- 
ment, ideals, and intellectual outlook— 
can there any hope cultivating un- 
derstanding not only the resulting 
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differences national backgrounds, but 
also those elements that are common 
all humanity. 

National mentalities, combined with 
other forces—social, political, economic 
—have fact determined the aims and 
purposes national education. Nor, 
the first aim education everywhere 
the reproduction the type the culti- 
vation consciousness kind, can 
appreciation national mentalities 
ignored the first step towards inter- 
national understanding. They not only 
determine the aims education within 
nation, but education deliberately de- 
signed reproduce them. They are the 
results the corporate life, the cor- 
porate growth, and the corporate self- 
respect and self-consciousness 
tional group, and they grow out 
community culture. 

The importance taking into account 
differences national mentalities 
ways behaviour and thinking the 
field international relations has been 
emphasized Madariaga. his Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards Mada- 
riaga describes these national mentalities 
combination qualities and de- 
fects” which are “the colour, the scent, 
and the shape” the actions mem- 
bers different nations. Unfortunately 
the human heritage xenophobia has 
tended magnify the defects and 
ignore the qualities, For sympathetic un- 
derstanding and co-operation interna- 
tional relations both must taken into 
account. 

How deeprooted the influence 
national mentalities has been cogently 
pointed out Bernal his Social 


Function Science. National mentali- 
ties are the mainsprings intellectual 
well emotional attitudes. Even 
field research objective the 
sciences are supposed be, Professor 
attributes differences methods 
approach scientists different na- 
tions different mentalities. “In Eng- 
land,” writes Professor Bernal, “more 
than any other country, science felt 
rather than thought. Imagination con- 
crete and visual. The great 
tion for the English scientist ‘How 
does German science suffered 
from both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages official support and recognition. 
The advantages came from the prestige 
state sponsorship; the disadvantages 
were “firstly the traditions patient 
and somewhat pedantic scholarship, the 
multiplication recorded facts and com- 
mentaries; and secondly the greater dif- 
ficulties suffered men originality 
and unorthodox genius.” French science, 
though limited bureaucratic narrow- 
ness and parsimony, “never lost its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics—the extreme 
lucidity and beauty its presentations.” 
the United States the contribution has 
been very notable relation the ap- 
plication science; “the Americans pos- 
sessed the English empirical character 
with far more scope and more incentive 
for practical activity. The inventiveness 
the Americans doubt closely 
connected with their great natural re- 
sources, coupled with the shortage 


Bernal, Social Function Science, pp. 


196 ff. New York, 1939. 
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Some fifty years ago Sir Michael Sad- 
ler, whose contributions international 
understanding through the study com- 
parative education will always stand out 
models for educators, pointed out how 
differences national mentalities mani- 
fest themselves the field his special 
interest. The German would ask about 
individual “What does know?” 
The Frenchman could place individ- 
ual the social and intellectual scale 
asking “What diploma does 
have?” The Englishman’s first interest 
“What kind feliow he?” The 
American would ask “What can do?” 


The question then arises whether, 
view differences national mentali- 
ties, still possible develop inter- 
national understanding and co-operation, 
harmonious orchestration based the 
common interests mankind. pos- 
sible, the fact borne mind that 
men not differ because differences 
human nature, but because they bear 
the imprint those forces within their 
respective nations that have welded them 
together. The facile and all too common 
practice attaching labels members 
different nations, however, tends set 
barriers mutual understanding and 
respect. National groups have not been 
set aside—some docile and quies- 
cently obedient, some gay and logi- 
cal, some obstinately conservative, 
and others passionate and unstable, 
while others are destined incurable 
go-getters. Personality moulded its 
environment and the wider and broader 
that environment becomes, the richer and 
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fuller the development that person- 
ality and the better the opportunities for 
mutual understanding between members 
different nations. 

The greatest defect national sys- 
tems the past has been that they 
limited the development personality 
their organization have deliberate- 
restricted the opportunities for such 
development. Sir Ernest Barker has de- 
fined nation “The house thought 
which men have made that their minds 
may dwell there together.” Sound 
this definition may be, open the 
criticism that disregards the danger 
paries cum proximus ardet, the mem- 
bers the house expect wholly 
self-sufficient and live unto themselves 
alone. The definition gives rise an- 
other question, “Whence derived the 
content the thought which enables 
minds dwell together?” 

most national school systems the 
content education for each level 
education prescribed irrespective 
differences individual abilities and 
environment. Uniformity and standardi- 
zation are regarded essential, the 
aim education mould the rising 
generation pattern—some fol- 
lowers, others potential leaders—but 
all from the point view national 
interests, Beyond the school the task 
indoctrination some countries sup- 
plemented military service re- 
quirement for the majority young citi- 
zens and with certain special privileges 
for the minority who have enjoyed edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the pri- 
mary school. The lessons educational 
philosophy and psychology may change, 
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but are too often ignored, particularly 
since they point the importance the 
fullest development the individual 
personality and human being. 

The story the conflict between the 
educational policy the State many 
countries the patriotic zeal and fervor 
some groups, the one hand, and the 
teaching profession, the other, 
teachers had been taken most countries 
the years between the end World 
War and about 1930, the results would 
have shown that the overwhelming ma- 
jority teachers and most their pro- 
fessional organizations, national and in- 
ternational, were strongly favor 
new direction and the use education 
promote international understanding. 
The teaching profession failed its 
efforts for several reasons. First because 
internationalism was considered 
contrary national policy, and second 
because was too often confused with 
cosmopolitanism. There was another rea- 
son for the failure and that was the con- 
fusion raovements for the mainte- 
nance and construction peace with paci- 
fism which was regarded unpatriotic. 
The teachers, however, were closer 
the children the people and were 
more aware the havoc wrought war 
and the wastefulness resources war 
than were those who guided national 
policies. The whole story the move- 
ment was told Jean-Luis Cla- 
PEsprit International. 

The teaching profession did not fail 
recognize their responsibilities nor the 
contribution that education could make 
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towards the establishment peaceful 
world, The profession received little sup- 
port, however, from other bodies. But 
proposals for the revision school text- 
books were widely accepted after the 
adoption the League Nations 
the Casares Resolution 1925 and the 
subsequent Resolutions adopted the 
International Committee Intellectual 
Co-operation 1932. Negotiations were 
even conducted between French and 
German educators late 1938 se- 
cure the revision the textbooks the 
two Similar efforts were made 
the Western Hemisphere following 
resolutions adopted the Pan-American 
Peace Conference held Buenos Aires 
1936. Plans promote the revision 
textbooks are being considered 
UNESCO, but, despite the more than 
twenty years during which the subject 
has been discussed, fear inter- 
ference with the educational concerns 
nation has not died down. not 
realized widely should that 
the plans that have been put forward for 
the revision school textbooks have 
sought place the responsibility for 
taking the necessary steps upon each na- 
tion. external authority could only 
serve intermediary between nations 
such matters; could not force any 
nation change the content its text- 
books. The question may arise some 
time, however, whether strong interna- 
tional organization should not en- 
dowed with power more than draw 
the attention nation the desira- 
bility eliminating from its textbooks 
statements which not only incite hatred 
contempt for other nations but defi- 
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nitely conduct propaganda favor 
war. study Nazi and Fascist text- 
books would have provided convincing 
evidence the direction national 
policy Germany and Italy. 

The revision school textbooks 
would only partial measure pre- 
vent incitements hatred and contempt 
and cultivation war-mindedness. The 
whole spirit national education needs 
coming increasingly interdependent, The 
necessary reform must undertaken 
within each nation. Most national sys- 
tems education have operated from 
the top downwards, with teachers hold- 
ing the lowest and least position 
the hierarchy. There are few countries, 
however, where teachers enjoy the con- 
fidence that due members pro- 
fession, are permitted use that 
freedom which should come from their 
professional preparation. better under- 
standing the psychology education 
and the learning process, the one 
hand, and the recognition the impor- 
tance education the promotion 
social welfare and progress must 
adopted guiding principles, authori- 
tarian control from above elimi- 
nated. Uniformity education, which 
has been the characteristic aim the tra- 
ditional concept national educational 
administration, undesirable, even 
were attainable. Education must start 
with the pupil and the environment 
and for which being educated, with 
the teacher the intermediary between 
these two data. National systems edu- 
cation have bounded the environment 
within the national borders, The en- 
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vironment, however, something that 
grows and expands range and mean- 
ings with the intellectual development 
the human being. Education cannot 
put into strait jacket unless the world 
discrete entities with other inter- 
ests than their own. The principle that 
should guide the reform that urgently 
needed the world today was well 
stated Jacques Maritain the follow- 
ing words: 


course the job education not 
shape the Platonic man-in-himself, but 
shape particular child belonging 
given nation, given social environment, 
given historical age. Yet before being child 
the twentieth century, American-born 
European-born child, gifted re- 
tarded child, this child child man. 
Before being civilized man—at least 
hope am—and Frenchman nurtured 


Education cannot conducted 
process adaptation constantly ex- 
panding environment unless those who 
are directly responsible for enjoy 
large measure professional freedom. 
Because education has the past been 
used instrument nationalistic 
policy defined and dictated the 
State and imposed through State control, 
many the forces that should con- 
sidered the organization national 
system education have been ignored— 
the family and home environment, the 
local environment, and all those aspects 
that make the cultural environment 
people; those must added the 


Jacques Maritain, Education the Cross- 
roads, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
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vision new world order, which 
easy transition could made, 
were only realized that culture 
autochthonous self-sufficient. 

The purpose the traditional pre- 
scription the content instruction 
and the control teachers has the 
whole been indoctrinate national 
minds with ideals patriotism and 
loyalty devoted narrow national in- 
terests. Patriotism and loyalty have be- 
come confused with militarism and serv- 
ice the battlefield. War, the es- 
sential manifestation patriotism, has 
been given the glamour and the spirit 
adventure, while the need instilling 
the ideal service times peace has 
been ignored. Youth has been taught 
believe that the greatest glory die 
for one’s country, but rarely that sacri- 
fice also needed live for it. 


broader concept patriotism needs 
established than that propagated 
patriotic organizations. should de- 
fined terms duty and responsibility, 
loyalty and service one’s group, 
the community, the nation, and hu- 
manity. With its roots affection for 
and attachment one’s immediate en- 
vironment, can and should broad- 
ened the individual grows through 
the expansion experience, whether di- 
rect vicarious. Such was the spirit 
those heroes who have contributed most 
the progress human welfare. Pa- 
triotism cannot taught abstrac- 
tion; can best learned through the 
performance practical duties. This 
point view was admirably stated 
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Sir Alfred Zimmern the discussion 
follows: 


One must learn make use the ele- 
ments the smallest society help de- 
veloping the largest believe that one 
starts from the psychological point view, 
the smallest groups, the small 
states, the regional areas, that man adapts 
himself best the conditions the modern 
world The small State apprentice- 
ship, school for the development the 
greatest loyalty. There can world so- 
ciety without regional societies; there can 
one’s neighbour; there can interna- 
tionalism without the more intense develop- 
ment bonds between the home and the 
What needed the world 
from the political point view public 
spirit which can consider the problem from 
the point view the whole world. But 
how can succeed developing this pub- 
lic spirit? experience the smallest unit 
regional government, work com- 
mon associations and non-official 
and voluntary associations that success 
forming public spirit can achieved 
enlarging the circle loyalties that 
will possible develop men who may 
equal the greatness, the task 
our 


Patriotism essence moral and 
spiritual more than political and na- 
tionalistic But with patriotism 
with other great moral ideals there 
tendency restrict its practical applica- 
tions dealings with fellow-nationals. 
perhaps for this reason that the 
foreigner often charged with having 
lower moral standards than our own. 


International Coopération In- 
tellectualle, Formation Moderne 


pp. (Paris, 1935). 
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And yet, leaving out the excesses 
Nazism and Fascism, efforts are made 
the schools all nations cultivate 
sense justice, tolerance, fair 
play, and honorable conduct, from 
other motive than that these ideals 
make for social cohesion. But there are 
higher motives rooted all great re- 
ligions which provide common founda- 
tion for imparting the ideal the broth- 
erhood man and the Fatherhood 
God. And yet, while the great moral 
ideals are accepted principles fol- 
lowed dealing with fellow-citizens 
social, civic, and national relations, they 
are set aside international relations. 
The inevitable result establish 
double standards morality which en- 
gender suspicion and mistrust the for- 
eigners. National interests are too fre- 
quently set above human interests. But 
justice, fair play, and honorable conduct 
are ideals that are common all man- 
kind and transcend national boundaries. 

The failure cultivate the right kinds 
attitudes towards international rela- 
tions and develop sense world 
community has been due failure 
recognize that not enough at- 
tempt develop international attitudes 
and understanding something 
added the other aims national edu- 
cation. The essential task recon- 
struct the aims national education 
that the idea that nations the world 
today are integral and co-operating parts 
larger whole emerges naturally. In- 
ternationalism must begin home and, 
unless the traditional separation between 
national and international concerns 
perpetuated, there must break 


gauge between education for national- 
ism and internationalism. 

far can foreseen today the 
organization the peoples the world 
entities known nations likely 
continued for some time. Even 
world supranational government were 
established, will still continue 
sound policy operate the prin- 
ciple decentralization, which will 
essential for the richest development 
education the nations the world 
localities within nation, long 
national cultures exist, there can 
uniform plan system education 
international scale. National systems, 
however, can inspired the same 
aims and carry them out the light 
their own particular cultures. Variety 
and diversity practice, provided the 
aims are the same, have contributed 
the progress education those coun- 
tries where they have been encouraged. 
The most important aims interna- 
tional national education are moral 
and spiritual, for the realm the 
spirit that the common values and aspira- 
tions mankind are shared all civil- 
ized communities, This emphasis all 
the more essential now, because faith 
traditional values has been shaken, not 
wholly discarded; the disillusionment 
following the failure establish peace 
and international organization 
maintain it, while not the only cause 
everywhere, led cynicism and scepti- 
cism about values any kind. The rav- 
ages the spiritual realm must re- 
paired before faith and trust can 
established among the nations the 
world. There must be, quote Comenius 
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minds.” 


The Preamble the Constitution 
UNESCO emphasizes the importance 
education promote the intellectual 
and moral solidarity mankind. the 
two, moral solidarity more likely than 
intellectual provide the guarantee for 
the welfare humanity the future. 
Recent history has provided ample evi- 
dence that nation which had through 
its scholars amassed vast amount in- 
formation about peoples all over the 
world could still unleash world war 
because has discarded all accepted 
moral standards. Knowledge and infor- 
mation about other peoples not 
enough; policy, like the Good 
Neighbor Policy the United States, 
bear fruit, the ideals upon which 
based and which are found all great 
religions must inspire the practical every- 
day relations, first with one’s immediate 
neighbours, and then through under- 
standing reach out ever-expanding 
environment sub specie humanitatis. 
School situations everywhere provide 
ample opportunities for practical conduct 
inspired the ideals justice, fair 
play, and co-operation; for children and 
youth these opportunities can supple- 
mented activities organizations ap- 
propriate their ages. within the 
small group that start can made 
implement the declaration the Consti- 
tution UNESCO the urgency 
moral solidarity. 

The wide diffusion culture without 
the and spiritual emphasis will not 


advance the cause international under- 
standing. the sphere human rela- 
tions true today when Mon- 
taigne made the statement that “the 
most great clerkes are not the wisest 
men.” 

While standards moral conduct can 
best cultivated the performance 
practical duties, they can strengthened 
and confirmed intelligent understand- 
their meaning and significance. 
the development intellectual 
darity education the past has the 
main been restricted indoctrination 
national culture and the oppor- 
tunities have been neglected for driving 
home the lesson that self-sufficiency 
the realm impossible today 
the economic. The culture the 
world has been built the cross- 
fertilization ideas drawn from the 
past, irrespective the racial religious 
origins. There has been interplay 
forces which has the whole been ig- 
nored except the specialists, but which 
youth still school could made 
understand without serious difficulty. 
Here, too, new vista being opened 
the world becomes smaller and 
Occident and Orient meet one world. 
The statement Pericles that “We en- 
joy the fruits other countries freely 
they were our own” acquires new 
meaning world which being knit 
more closely together modern means 
communication. this lesson taught 
all schools, taught only with 
reference material products, while the 
spiritual and cultural importations are 
may well asked whether 
the products another nation can en- 
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joyed without putting forth any effort 
understand the soul mind its 
people. Exploitation and spheres in- 
fluence and the propagation through ig- 
norance prejudice, the doctrine 
inequality men and races are the 
consequences. 

There another result the failure 
impart some knowledge and under- 
standing the progress ideas and cul- 
ture through cross-fertilization. al- 
ready pointed out Ortega Gasset 
and Thomas Mann, the common man 
accepts the benefits the advances 
civilization and culture something 
ready-made without appreciating the ef- 
forts men different nationalities, 
races, creeds that have gone into 
them. his contribution the confer- 
Moderne, Thomas Mann wrote: 


Ortega admirably describes the invasion 
the new masses into civilization 
which they have availed themselves 
though was just natural phenomenon, 
without understanding its very complicated 
machinery, and, therefore, without mani- 
festing the slightest respect for the ma- 
chinery indispensable its existence. 


Failing understand respect this 
expected that the masses will show either 
understanding respect for the contri- 
bution other nations the common 
civilization whose benefits they enjoy 
and which are the results the co-opera- 
tion men all parts the world. 
Confronted with problems interna- 
tional relations only times crisis and 
untrained sense international in- 
terdependence, the common man fails 
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realize that international politics are in- 
creasingly becoming national politics and 
content leave such matters the 
“experts.” Further, because most people 
become aware international issues 
times tension, they tend look upon 
international relations confined the 
political field alone. the tradition 
national education there has been fail- 
ure cultivate the international mind, 
which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler aptly 
defined follows: 


The international mind the habit 
thinking the several nations the civil- 
ized world friendly co-operating equals 
aiding the progress civilization, de- 
veloping commerce and industry, and 
spreading enlightenment culture 
throughout the Not sentiment 
plans for peace programs, but the adop- 
tion ideals human liberty, justice, and 
honorable conduct orderly and human 
society. 


From whatever point view the prob- 
lem promoting international under- 
standing and co-operation approached, 
not training leaders alone but edu- 
cating all future citizens, since the 
world today violations peace affect 
every man, woman, and child each na- 
tion. Only minds that are prepared can 
understand and appreciate the forces that 
affect life the modern world. From 
the international from the national 
point view the wider dissemination 
education and the broader extension 
educational opportunities become in- 
creasingly urgent, These are demanded 
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world citizenship. World citizenship im- 
plies only attitude mind and spirit 
which recognizes that national and inter- 
national interests are intimately inter- 
bility for human welfare everywhere, 
only for the selfish reason that “the 
health all nations influenced dis- 
ease any one.” But there higher 
motive than self-interest which defined 
the statement the object the 
World Congress Faiths: “To promote 
spirit fellowship among mankind 
through Religion, while allowing full 
play for the diversity men, nations, 
and faiths.” But even the materialist 
can find other reasons than self-interest 
the realization that the interdepend- 
ence the nations the 
tical, economic, and cultural—is fact 
that cannot denied. The conditions 
that follow war may have led re- 
surgence narrow, chauvinistic national- 
ism some quarters, but that should 
serve challenge increase the efforts 
establish international order. 

The task which faces the world, 
guarantees peace are firmly es- 
tablished, clearly stated the first 
Article UNESCO’s Constitution, 
which should serve the guiding prin- 
ciple for the reconstruction education 
within each nation. The first paragraph 
the Article reads follows: 


The purpose the Organization 
contribute peace and security promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture order 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 


for the peoples the world, without dis- 
tinction race, sex, language, religion, 


the Charter the United Nations. 


There are suggestions the Article 
universal programs education, com- 
mon textbooks, the common prepara- 
tion teachers. The emphasis where 
should be—on the redirection the 
spirit national education. far 
common efforts will directed the 
common task, the organization will act 
suggestion and conferences pro- 
mote the cross-fertilization ideas 
education. “The independence, integrity, 
and fruitful diversity the cultures and 
educational systems the States Mem- 
bers” the Organization will pre- 
Each nation, inspired the gen- 
eral spirit which the task preparing 
“the children the world for the re- 
sponsibilities freedom” defined, will 
develop its system education ac- 
cordance with the conditions its own 
environment and culture and bring 
every child opportunities for education 
irrespective accident residence 
family Before the war 
ended and before any international or- 
ganization was created the National 
Education Association the United 
States, statement Proposals for 
Public Education Postwar America, 
defined the general purpose education 
terms which combine both the national 
and international aims: That general 
purpose 


provide every child, youth, and adult 
attending public school, college univer- 
sity the kind and amount education which 
(a) will cause him live most happily and 
usefully according the principles 
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American democracy, and (b) lead him 
contribute all can the development 


peaceful, co-operative, and equitable world 
order. 


International must 
grow out and continuous with the 
development understanding na- 
tional affairs and national culture. There 
cannot from the nature things 
common international system educa- 
tion, for, Sir Michael Sadler pointed 
out the beginning this century: 
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Education thing far too closely inter- 
twined with the fibre national life, too 
intimately bound with its past history and its 
social and political conditions for 
practicable, even were desirable, 
import educational system from 


Education for international under- 
standing and co-operation must woven 
into the fabric national education. The 
task then devise the content and the 
methods implement this principle 
practice. 


ATHLETICS 


One the resolutions adopted the Sixth Annual National Confer- 
ence Higher Education, N.E.A., Chicago, Illinois, April 1951, 


follows: 


Whereas, the administration intercollegiate athletic programs 
some institutions has raised questions, the minds the public and 
faculty, the academic integrity and proper balance the use 
college resources between athletics and the academic program, 


Resolved: That college faculties, administrative officers, and 
boards control urged review their intercollegiate athletic 
operations and take such steps will: 


eliminate the commercialization intercollegiate athletics 
increase the confidence faculties and citizens the use 
college resources and the financial administration athletic 


programs, and 


preserve and strengthen the character-building opportunities 
all parts the athletic program. 
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Doubt’s Despite 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


: 


The mind must have her January mood 
bleak sticks unlighted grate, 
And savage black iron, lie the weight 

frost that blisters, will not glow good. 

Black earth and scowling heaven must feud, 
With torment for the soul middle state, 

And the heart sink and sit and meditate 

Its cramped finiteness infinitude— 

Yet the very murk discontent, 

From thresholds the mind somewhere forth 

The remnants the will betterment, 

Like ploughmen faintly heard afield north, 

Who plough the sorry clods doubt’s despite 


And sow the harvest unseen delight. 


Most Unforgettable Book 


CANFIELD 


EXPERIENCES largely depend 
the inner time-clock the person 
whom they happen. Old folk-tales are 
distillations from what human 
have learned living. One the recur- 
ring themes such tales that the mo- 
ment awakening crisis. The Sleep- 
ing Beauty awakes and instantly moves 
forward into life entirely new her, 
the life love. Titania, Queen the 
Fairies, and the yokel with the ass’ head 
—their story ironic comment the 
old folk-conviction that the heart 
pierced its core what seen when 
sleeping eyes first open. 

The moment awakening from 
childhood’s dreams books dra- 
matic. don’t claim that “Vanity Fair” 
the greatest novel ever written. 
fact, the foolish question were put 
“Which novel you think the 
greatest ever written?” would give 
Joseph Conrad’s imperturbably wise an- 
swer “That depends the day.” don’t 
think that any day would put 
“Vanity Fair” into the very first rank. 
Yet feelings reading are among 
unfading memories, because hap- 
pened the first book read after 
the inner time-clock had struck the hour 
for seeing that human life complex, 
that most what gives meaning lies 
below the surface, and that good fiction 
portrays human life. 

can’t even sure how old was, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen perhaps. 
Old enough have read great many 


books, for was one the many chil- 
dren whose visual ability for the printed 
word develops early. had read “Ivan- 
hoe” (under great pressure from 
older brother whom admired) between 
five and six years age. And can still 
feel the yawning boredom with which 
ploughed through those pages. was 
not that had any difficulty with under- 
standing the words. Like any facile 
young reader knew the meaning 
most the words used books. Nor 
did bother that knew nothing 
the history involved. was used not 
understanding and not trying under- 
stand great deal around me. Every 
child takes that for granted. was bored 
the people. Blond Rowena, black- 
haired Rebecca, and all the other bru- 
nettes and blondes, they felt like 
room full visiting aunts and uncles, 
whom, till they went away, must en- 
dure for the sake manners. this 
spirit kept the end the book. 
The only person who interested 
little was the old hag Ulrica. sort 
liked her death-chant hatred the 
Norman conquerors, screamed out from 
the flaming castle-tower just before 
fell. life-long detestation con- 
querors and masters other men, not 
awake yet, stirred its sleep those 
savage yells, 

Like most children suppose, 
safe make any generalization about 
human beings who are always differ- 
ent each from the other) folk-tales were 
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seek. tales were special 
favorites. knew them all heart, 
think. followed the ups and downs 
their action interesting exercise 
the mind. And took other stories the 
same way. 

Because reading was mental activity, 
liked it. Most heartily normal children 
adore activity, physical mental. cer- 
tainly did. never could iron 
pipe used railing without eagerly 
skinning the cat it. never could 
see printed page without reading it. 
was never ready own accord 
stop sliding down hill, climbing trees, 
reading stories, skating, learning 
poems heart, diving from higher 
and higher diving board—all these exer- 
cises giving about the same pleasure, 
remember them. 

For many youngsters the moment 
awakening books comes adolescence 
with its nascent ability for personal love. 
such cases, what seen the newly 
opened eyes poetry, either poems, 
new, poetic attitude towards life. 
Mine happened come earlier 
age, came with novel, “Vanity Fair.” 
opened the book, just because lay 
table, and began read it, read 
everything, did everything, with 
joyous zest exercising skill, any skill, 
for its own sake. 

remember clearly that didn’t 
the least understand much what was 
reading. How could knowing nothing 
about the social historical background 
the English life portrayed. But like 
many fluently reading child, was 
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quite used not understanding good 
deal what read, all children are 
used not understanding great deal 
the adult talk around them. child 
grows older, through these blank pas- 
sages not knowing what people 
out book are talking about, there 
emerge flashes occasional understand- 
ing which come with more and more fre- 
quency. The process like that 
adult who learning new language— 
and this is, course, just what children 
learn they mature. 

was startled the flash under- 
standing which for emerged from 
the pages “Vanity Fair.” was the 
idea that the characters portrayed 
had been human beings, such was, 
such (almost unconsciously) had 
been observing around all life. 
This was not just story, lying 
white page black words, arranged 
pretty, ingenious, amusing, ex- 
citing pattern. This had life it—the 
same kind pulsing life which made 
thrum all over like plucked string 
when hurled myself down snowy hill 
sled, when parents looked 
gay and happy, anxious and troubled, 
when climbing yet higher and higher 
tree, reached the top where noth- 
ing was solid and dense any more but all 
moved and surged the wind’s invisible 
will. 

Early the novel had first hint 
that this story was more than the stories 
had for years been reading with the 
same appetite had for nibbling cookies, 
playing “Red Rover, come over.” 
was short phrase the description 
the horridly pretentious and snobbish 
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head-mistress the young ladies’ school 
—“although Miss Pinkerton more 
comprehended sensibility than she did 
algebra—.” eye caught this, 
raced along usual speed find out 
“what happened next.” This was un- 
formulated idea what “reading 
story” was. The ten-word description 
Miss Pinkerton stood out little from 
the flat-on-the-page quality was used 
to, books. cast shadow though 
from third dimension, person casts 
shadow. 

few pages farther on, the end 
that chapter, the weak gentle younger 
sister the Gorgon headmistress ven- 
tures against her tyrant’s decree, 
and with faltering kindness gives the 
traditional farewell present the penni- 
less girl well the rich one. was 
glad she got her courage this. 
But the penniless girl did not respond 
as, experience, “people books” 
always did, according accepted 
adult story formula. She acted she 
hotly felt, like person alive. 

For one small reader “Vanity 
Fair,” Becky Sharp actually leaned out 
the pages the novel and flung that 
dictionary passionately down before 
very feet. drew back, startled, horri- 
fied, enthralled the first, never-to- 
be-forgotten intimation which had ever 
reached me, that what was inside book 
might real what happened out- 
side life, 

From that point on, read with new 
eyes all that could understand that 
long long novel—good gracious! how 
long is! Nearly eight hundred pages. 


was watching grown-up life, not be- 
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fore, from the outside, where total inex- 
perience places children. was inside. 
the book, knew had never even 
dreamed knowing life, the reasons 
why men and women act they do. For 
the most part adult motives had been 
unknown me. Men and women did 
this, did that, for reasons related 
their grown-up wishes and fears. Earn- 
ing living, falling love, fearing 
death each other, wanting money, 
wanting power—what were such prob- 
lems twelve-year-old? 

had not the least suffered from 
being excluded from grown-up prob- 
lems. You don’t suffer from not knowing 
what the matter with your electric- 
ice-box, nor how the repair man trying 
solve the trouble. doesn’t concern 
you. concerns him. The result the 
end will affect you as, childhood, you 
were affected your father’s decision 
about whether not resign from 
job hated. But while the electrician 
pondering what make the 
frigidaire work, you don’t dream ask- 
ing him what thinking about. Like 
most vigorous children mind and 
heart were crammed with wildly vivid 
sensory impressions, with rudimentary 
beginnings intellectual skills, with 
flooding life-experiences the plane 
age. had not cared the least that 
opaque curtain hung between and 
the motives adult actions. That was 
the way things were. 

But the inner time-clock struck the 
hour. All once, this book, the men 
and women were not moving behind 
opaque curtain. Nor were they like Re- 
becca and Rowena and Ivanhoe, counters 
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checker-board, pushed here and 
there the writer, playing game. 
must make clear that didn’t dislike 
them because they seemed like 
liked play checkers, liked all 
games, and always followed the au- 
thor’s moves the end. But here 
“Vanity Fair” were characters who 
were not part game, played 
They were real, were like the 
grown-ups had always lived with. And 
yet could understand what made them 
the things they did. 

Till then, far knew, the road 
ahead had been straight. Not that 
thought about its straightness, about 
anything connected with the future, full 
every day was child’s intensive 
reactions the present. had heard the 
fact mentioned that children grow 
and become adults; but, little 
thirty-year-old man really believes 
will someday become grandfather, 
even perhaps great-grandfather, did 
really believe would ever grow up. 

suppose had, without knowing it, 
come that momentous turn the road 
which leads away from childhood to- 
wards maturity, when, leaning from the 
coach, Becky Sharp threw the dictionary 
out the window. quite probable 
that had been year younger, 
she would have remained for black 
white wooden round checker- 
board. happened, she was just 
around that turn the road, beckoning 
take the first steps out childish 
ways into the beginning understand- 
ing. 

often happens, maturity began with 


bewilderment the first glimpse the 
complexity life. mind, heart 
were tossed and fro between contrary 
feelings. How hateful Becky was! Yet 
how could she not hateful when she 
had been treated hatefully. was 
dreadful that she chose the one person 
who had been kind her, thumb her 
nose at. Yet was impossible not 
understand why she thumbed her nose. 
Anybody would like that. You your- 
self would like her, her place. 

Those next few pages which Thack- 
eray (for once with terse conciseness) 
takes the reader back over Rebecca’s 
youth, were the first had ever read 
novel, not find out what was going 
happen next, but absorbed what had 
happened before, and how explained 
what was going before eyes. “She 
had little room the garret, where 
the maids heard her walking and sobbing 
night; but was with rage, not with 
grief.” “Rage”—the word flamed the 
page, flicker old Ulrica’s screams 
reflected from it. Here was another 
victim tyranny. 

Yet when kindness was shown her, this 
victim bit the helping hand with ter- 
rifyingly sharp teeth. According the 
usual storybook formula, rescued vic- 
tim, like drowning dog dragged out 
the water, looked gratefully 
the rescuer. always happened 
folk-tales and fables. The lion rescued 
the mouse rescued the mouse re- 
turn. Here the mouse had been warped 
its misery that hated everybody. 
faint faint notion brushed across 
twelve-year-old mind (all this was far 
more dim than appears when try 
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put into words) that what happens 
human beings can never just move 
the plot story, but something 
which shapes—or misshapes—-them. 

Yet looking back into that long-ago 
hour childhood, sure that 
the fascination the novel for was 
not due this any other abstract 
idea. true that read, certain 
brain-centers, meant for general ideas 
the core the hard small seeds in- 
telligence mind, began rear- 
range their cells the pattern growth. 
But that was unconscious. What carried 
along, often through pages which 
hardly understood word because 
abysmal ignorance the history and 
social customs involved, was the excite- 
ment understanding what was going 
under the surface grown-up life, 
never had real life. Thackeray’s 
author’s explanations captivated 
much they pained later English-lan- 
guage novelists, trying austerely 
objective, like Flaubert. twelve, 
maybe was thirteen, seemed too good 
ups talk, and once while see what 
they meant. 

“Very good, Miss Sharp, tell 
him,” Osborne said; and spoke 
Miss Sharp began have feeling 
distrust and hatred towards the young 
officer which was quite unaware. 

thought Rebecca, “Has been laughing 
about Joseph? Has frightened 
him? Perhaps Joseph won’t come.” 
film passed over her eyes and her heart 
beat fast. 

always joking,” she said, 
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innocently she could. 

grown-ups’ flat talk could deadly 
like this, under the surface. 

was like seeing writing emerge from 
blank page which had written 
lemon-juice (children’s home-made 
invisible ink). 

But our experiments with home- 
made invisible ink, had ‘never been 
able think anything interesting 
secret write. Our interest was more 
than see anything appear from no- 
where. “Vanity Fair” what was dis- 
closed was the fact that although per- 
son may look like blank page, has 
had good deal written his past, and 
that always writing down something 
which does not show. 

“Very good, Miss Sharp, tell 
him,’ Osborne said.” 

Such commonplace words the 
poison-blade social safety slashing 
the fingers one trying desperately 
climb aboard that raft! And 
always joking,’ said she, innocently.” 
That everyday phrase mark new 
resentment and fear human heart 
already burning with hatred. 

was scaring. was wonderful. 
From the tingling shock this new insight 
gave me, looked back, astonished that 
could ever have thought tingling 
shock just push off sled the 
top long steep hill. How much less 
exciting that than this. 

Don’t mistake me. did not stop 
sliding down hill and enjoying it. 
fact only recently, when passed 
into seventies, that have stopped 
skiing. But from the time “Vanity Fair” 
opened eyes the excitements 
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watching human beings live, move, love, 
hate and die, mere bodily speed, beating 
somebody game, mere sensory im- 
pressions, have taken back seat—as 
pastimes, 

All that putting down here far 
too definite accurate. The processes 
growth move with minutely small 
gradations. try describe words 
the entrance new conception into the 
mind child, like trying model 
statue with But 
granted this coarse approximation, 
perhaps safe say that for the first time 
was reading story not find out what 
happened next, but understand why 
happened. This conception was buried 
deep pages, many which were 
non-understandable little American 
girl twelve, they had been writ- 
ten Greek. But intervals caught 
glimpse the depths within our hu- 
man hearts, for good and for bad. 

Naturally was not twelve years 
age entirely blank page. Living 
had left traces mind, Some no- 
tions about human life had been, quite 
unknown me, written down in- 
visible ink. They came slowly into view, 
from within, from own experience, 
watched the men and women move 
Thackeray’s book and saw what they 
were, under the surface. 

Take Amelia, for instance, the loving, 
kind, adored Amelia. One father’s 
cousins was like Amelia. Her kind cheer- 
ful smiling aspect was always held 
for admiration family comments. But 
twelve years (apparently) heedless 
contact with Cousin Carrie’s sweet smile 
had written something invisible ink 
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mind, something had never thought 
till had lived through all these pages 
with Amelia. surprise saw that 
had been thinking Cousin Carrie. “She 
really rather silly. She sweet, yes, 
but tiresome. And you can’t count her 
for anything because she weak.” 
read about Amelia, these ideas, which 
did not know had, appeared faint, 
dim but legible writing. 

They made uneasy about 
Did the man who wrote this book really 
know much about human beings 
wanted think? Did realize 
that Amelia was sweet, but tiresome and 
weak? didn’t seem to, always serving 
her rich sauce praise. Could 
the reader trust this new (to me) kind 
story-teller who claimed know what 
people are really like? 

one the last pages the book, 
William the great-hearted, who had 
loved Amelia all his life, was finally 
marry her, finally held her his 
arms. This sounded just like the end 
any other book love-story with the faith- 
ful old suitor rewarded. was with 
intense curiosity that read Thackeray’s 
description Amelia’s first look into 
the faithful William’s face after she had 
said she would his wife. Would 
rapturous, per the romantic-love- 
story formula? With her, gazed 
him. Thackeray says, “His face was full 
sadness and tender love and pity.” 
Why, all those years had not left him 
unchanged. His feeling about Amelia 
had changed had come know 
her. Thackeray really did know her. 
Here was the same abstract truth about 
human life which the story Rebecca 
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Sharp’s wretched childhood had brought 
into mind. Once more idea stood, 
off there, the distance, waiting for 
grow it—the idea that men 
and women live, they cannot remain un- 
changed, they are shaped what hap- 
pens 

When came the end, was ready 
for Thackeray’s telling the truth again, 
when his very last words shows 
Amelia thinking with sigh that Wil- 
liam loves their little daughter better 
than loves his wife. “But never 
said word Amelia that was not kind 
and gentle, nor thought want 
hers that did not try gratify.” The 
words meant something very definite 
me. Yes, too, our family circle 
never said word sweet-tempered 
Cousin Carrie that was not kind and 
gentle. But how left her out our 
real thoughts and plans! All that 
could give her set out try 
get something done that was needed, 
was gentle pat the head. That was 
what William had the end given 
Amelia, That was what Amelia got out 
life. 

Yet nobody had ever said word about 
this—not till Thackeray mentioned it. 
How could you ever know from what 
people said, what they really meant? 
You couldn’t. 

the twelve-year-old heart was 
startled the difference between the 
reality and the appearance the case 
Amelia, how far more than startling was 
the contrast between the reality and what 
appeared the surface Becky Sharp! 
Thackeray constantly, often tiresomely, 
reminded you that under her glib thin 
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patter good intentions, lay savage 
will snatch what she wanted away 
from those whom But 
under those two layers, lay vastly 
deeper reality—her unconquerable will 
live, which animates every page where 
she appears and which vitalizes, with 
without his will, every reader. Even 
twelve-year-old. 

Years before, neighbor’s barn 
was playing with other children the 
hay. The farmer found rat his grain, 
and cornered it. wild tumult 
contradictory emotions, watched the 
man trying kill the predatory, danger- 
ous, wild animal. was big, lithe, 
ugly beast, the snapping whose teeth 
could heard even the hay-mow 
where children were watching liter- 
ally frozen the spot. How savagely 
fought for his life against the man, 
ten, twenty times his size, lunging 
fiercely him with long-handled 
spade, its sharp edge deadly. 

The rat never thought giving up. 
His courage, his will live was ten 
and twenty times the will the man 
kill him. raged on, turning, leaping, 
twisting. the hay-mow, were 
almost suffocated forgetting draw 
our breaths. 

Finally with incredible jump, the 
rat sprang one side sloping 
board, raced that, along beam, 
and vanished. 

children sank down the hay, 
limp with—well, what was felt? 
Sympathy for escape? Horror the 
rat? 

was both. How was possible 
feel—hot and actual pepper the 
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tongue—two absolutely opposing emo- 
tions? unforgettable was the mysteri- 
ous impression that for years none 
went near that corner the barn. 
Now, looking down the printed 
pages, heart beat fast the same 
conflicting excitements followed 
Becky Sharps’ supple dangerous twists 
and turns, heard the terrifying snapping 
her sharp teeth she spoke honeyed 
words, felt the hot reflection from her 
reckless rage courage and the will 
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mixture feelings, she finally es- 
caped from danger, and, cynically smil- 
ing, installed herself the raft 
secure social position from which those 
powerfully armed men and women had 
pushed her many times, thinking that 
certainly now she would drown. 

The hands inner time-clock 
had moved forward since she flung down 
the dictionary, those hands which no- 
body can ever turn back. had had 
first real human, and hence complex, 


live. And the end, young 


almost burst with the same inexplicable 


The recent revelations low standards high places, outright 
corruption public office, widespread organization gambling and 
crime, basketball and football scandals and honor code violations, 
should surely sufficient arouse the American people and shock 
educational leaders into re-examination their goals and methods. 
country which numbers only seven per cent the population 
the world, but which has more young men and women college than 
all the rest the world combined, the educational system can scarcely 
escape share the responsibility for the conditions revealed. hese 
are but symptoms collapse moral and spiritual values which 
should stir action parents children, leaders public affairs, schools, 
colleges and President’s Re- 
port, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement Teaching, 

1950-51 
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Toward More Effective Education— 
The South Plans Across the Region 


the past three years, regional 
planning higher education has 
become working reality the South. 
Some six hundred students medicine, 
dentistry, and veterinary medicine are 
crossing the boundaries their states 
enter schools other states the 
same basis students from those states 
themselves, States wishing students 
admitted pay set sums money under 
contracts executed with the Southern 
Regional Education Board. The Board, 
turn, contracts with accredited institu- 
tions provide the needed services. 
the fall 1951, the number students 
had increased eight hundred and fifty, 
and the field social work education 
will have been added. This has been the 
beginning, the first step toward regional 
planning. new the history edu- 
administration anything like 
this scale. Here region fourteen 
states, looking its needs and opportuni- 
ties and beginning willing act 
though its various institutions are parts 
voluntary regional system, which 
support and students are drawn from 
several states, and decisions are made 
light regional needs. 

obviously only beginning, how- 
ever startling may seem educators 
who have struggled with achieving joint 
effort between two institutions even 


within single one. Colleges and uni- 
versities the region are already begin- 
ning extend their thinking beyond 
the contracts. They are considering ways 
which they can work together use 
and used government and industry 
more effective fashion; ways 
which regional program self-evalua- 
tion can organized and conducted; 
ways which universities can work to- 
gether the variety graduate fields, 
either with several contributing 
single program, with several individ- 
ually providing high quality instruc- 
tion, research and service special fields 
with the assent and concurrence other 
institutions, which will have undertaken 
provide other specialized fields for 
the region. 

The possibilities are great, not only 
for the South, but for other regions. 
The Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States have begun action establish 
similar planning, and have used the 
South’s experience for suggestions 
organization and New Eng- 
land has expressed interest. possible, 
Benjamin Fine, education editor 
the New York Times, wrote shortly 
after the formal organization the 
Board itself: 

clear that the project exceedingly 
significant. can help the South build and 


develop sound system graduate and 
professional schools that will the equal 
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any the country. The implications not 
only for the South but for the rest the 
country are far-reaching. new pattern 
has appeared higher education that will 
have profound influence colleges and 
universities everywhere.* 


development such significance 
rarely springs into existence overnight. 
usually emerges from years thought 
and discussion, from growing awareness 
need, and from gradual crystallization 
method. The education pro- 
gram exception this general 
principle. can understood only 
against background educational and 
political thought extending over fairly 
lengthy period years. 

Educators for years have been pro- 
posing more effective planning higher 
education. Men like George Works 
the University Chicago, and Lotus 
Coffman, president the University 
Minnesota, were calling for co-opera- 
tive planning the early thirties, par- 
ticularly for state-supported schools. 
1937, Hagen, president the 
Association Governing Boards State 
Universities and Allied Institutions, 


asked: 


Does not seem apparent that there 
must re-examination higher educa- 
tion that the institutions may recast their 
programs and build their plans with some 
conception the regional needs mind? 
Each institution, brief, would devote 
its energies doing few things well, but 
for the region whole, all things would 
done 


And the same year President 


*New York Times, July 24, 1949. 
Hagen, Educational Record, Vol. XVIII 


(April, 1937), 147-58. 


Benedict the University Texas pro- 
posed that co-operation substituted for 
competition, “particularly the more 
expensive subjects, especially those pur- 
sued relatively few students, 
hoped that there will arise vol- 
untary and supplementary curricular 
boards, representing both public and 
private universities and colleges re- 
gion and even the Such 
gain knowledge and breadth view 
that would lead both the economical 
conduct and increased usefulness the 
several 

was small wonder, therefore, that 
educators everywhere were struck with 
the possibilities regional planning 
when the idea began translated into 
action. 


Colleges and universities the South 
had already had substantial experience 
regional planning, and were there- 
fore receptive the idea. The Southern 
Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools began life accrediting 
agency before the turn the century, 
but had also had distinguished his- 
tory encouraging joint studies and 
action among states and institutions. 
number other efforts toward the 
development regional program 
education the South provided addi- 
tional background. For example, re- 
cent years six southeastern state uni- 
versities had banded together con- 
duct joint research programs public 
administration; region-wide library 


Benedict, School and Society, Vol. XLV 
(January 23, 1937), 105-11. 
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survey had been conducted nine states 
working together; and urban centers 
such Atlanta, Nashville, and Rich- 
mond, colleges and universities had vol- 
untarily co-ordinated their efforts re- 
search and instruction. 

Three state universities 
lished joint graduate curriculum 
public administration. The Southern 
States Work-Conference Education, 
through joint studies and publications, 
had focused educational planning 
school programs and teacher education 
across the region. The Committee 
Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion had attempted draw together edu- 
cational and research efforts public 
and private agencies 
Certain departments and schools vari- 
ous universities and colleges had con- 
sidered their offerings meeting re- 
gional well state needs: for 
example, the veterinary medical schools 
Auburn and Tuskegee, the health- 
education school the University 
North Carolina, and the ceramics engi- 
neering program Georgia Tech. The 
atom bomb had dramatically brought 
colleges and universities together into the 
Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies 
that students from these 
tions might take advantage the unique 
research facilities Oak Ridge. With 
the exception the Oak Ridge Institute, 
however, these pioneer efforts were 
largely institutional, and were based 
the energy and imagination individ- 
uals within those institutions were 
based foundation support. They had 
not yet become part the normal 
education planning the region. Their 
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pioneering was essential, but had af- 
fected only limited areas higher edu- 
cation. 

The political leaders the southern 
states had also developed the habit 
thinking together common problems, 
Beginning 1939 governors fifteen 
states had sat together annually talk 
about ways dealing with opportunities 
and needs lying before them. The rec- 
ords these discussions are fairly 
sketchy, but 1945 the conference con- 
sidered report regional education. 
1947, the governors were ready for 
action. October that year when the 
conference convened Asheville, North 
Carolina, they recognized that the South- 
ern states were faced with many the 
same problems that educators had been 
commenting for decades. They had 
watched the costs education rise; they 
had watched needs grow. They knew 
that the educational needs must met 
the South was continue its advances. 
They agreed that day Asheville that 
the states must provide “either within 
the several states adequate 
facilities for higher education for both 

Although the thinking that day was 
remarkable parallel earlier educa- 
tional thought, the governors added one 
crucially significant idea—they based the 
proposed program regional co-opera- 
governors and later approved the 
legislatures the states concerned. 
Through the compact, the educational 
and political leadership the South 
was welded into single instrument 
advance regional planning education 
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—the Southern Regional Education 
Board. Fourteen state legislatures have 
since approved the compact, establishing 
area for co-operation graduate and 
professional education that stretches from 
Maryland Texas, from Kentucky 
Florida. the Board serves the gover- 
nor each the compact states plus 
three persons appoints. Eleven the 
appointees are Negroes. 


The compact was drawn and signed 
1948; temporary body—the Re- 
gional Council for Education—was estab- 
lished; director, John Ivey, Jr., 
was selected and staff organized; 
set policies was agreed upon; and 
proposed program medical, dental, 
and veterinary medical training was 
adopted. Through the first part 1949 
legislatures approved the compact and 
appropriated the necessary funds; the 
Board was formally organized and the 
council discontinued; forty contracts 
were executed between the states and 
the board, the one hand, and between 
the Board and fourteen institutions, 
the other. fall arrangements had been 
completed for 388 places, 207 for white 
students and 181 for Negro students. 

The purpose the Board assist 
states and institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with higher education their 
efforts advance knowledge and im- 
prove the social and economic level 
the Southern region. 

aiding such states, institutions, and 
agencies, the Board explores fully, recom- 
mends, where desirable, and develops, 
where needed, interstate collaboration 
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the support, expansion establishment 
regional services schools for gradu- 
ate, professional, and technical educa- 
tion. 

The statement purpose provides 
clear focus effort. The Board assists; 
does not direct. aids advancing 
knowledge; for the South, like all re- 
gions, must continuously advance the 
frontiers knowledge. also, however, 
aids educational efforts which will 
raise the social and economic life the 
region higher levels than those yet 
attained. The effectiveness its efforts 
will judged, finally, the extent 
which life the South 

The purpose the Board carried 
over into the policies adopted part 
its by-laws. These are: 

Each state responsible, within the 
limits its resources, for making 
available adequate facilities for 
higher education its own citizens. 
doing so, each state takes into 
consideration 
made institutions not under pub- 
lic control. 

Continuation, expansion, estab- 
lishment educational services 
guided the needs the states. 

far possible, needed re- 
gional educational services are pro- 
vided through special arrange- 
ments among existing institutions. 
Regional facilities are established 
and directed the Board only 
when existing institution can 
satisfactorily provide needed serv- 
ices under system regional col- 
statutory constitutional 
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tions, states cannot collaborate 

supporting existing institutions. 

Regional services, whether devel- 
oped existing institutions di- 
rected the Board, are subject 
applicable state and Federal laws 
and court decisions. 

undertaking research, the Board 
secures, far possible, the 
collaboration existing organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

The Board, its study and action, 
collaborates with appropriate pro- 
fessional and accrediting organiza- 

These policies state firmly the interest 
the Board helping develop edu- 
cational facilities the highest possible 
quality for all citizens. They express 
the concern that established public and 
private institutions provide regional serv- 
ices wherever possible. For these, states 
contribute funds for expansion and sup- 
port going institutions. return, 
students from these states are admitted 
under quotas which have been agreed 
upon. The Board aiding the South 
building what has. New regional 
schools are established only when 
existing institutions are unable pro- 
vide establish the needed services. 
These regional schools would jointly 
owned and operated the states. 

Finally, the Board has interested large 
numbers educational and lay leaders 
the studies has guided, Commissions 
the various subject fields have gath- 
ered data, analyzed findings, and made 
recommendations, Their work has been 
the core the Board’s planning. Pro- 
fessional and accrediting organizations 
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have participated assure high quality 
for the regional services which have been 
established. 

From 1948 1949, the major inter- 
est the Board was devoted the con- 
tracts for services the professional 
fields medicine, dentistry, and vet- 
erinary medicine. Forty-two contracts 
provided the legal framework through 
which sixteen institutions supplied re- 
gional services some 600 students. 
Establishment the arrangements has 
followed recognizable pattern. The 
Board first, with the assistance and advice 
others, defines need for trained 
persons, then appoints commission, 
usually about fifteen people, some 
from universities and some from the 
professional field, which makes de- 
tailed study the situation, reviewing 
the needs the states and the facilities 
institutions which can provide the 
needed training. determines the 
amount money which will needed 
the institutions defray least part 
the costs instruction and proposes 
methods which regional arrangements 
may made. the Board approves, 
recommends the various legislatures 
the amounts money needed. 

Each state, after the appropriation 
made, certifies students for the program 
fill the quota places the regional 
service institutions, but its certification 
students does not guarantee admission 
individual. The students must meet 
the requirements the school, and the 
school has final authority over all ad- 
missions. Payments $1,500 for each 
place medicine and dentistry and 
$1,000 veterinary medicine are made 
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the states through the Board the 
institutions. Students pay regular tuition 
fees, but avoid out-of-state charges. 

The benefits students, states, and 
institutions became clear, even during 
the first year The immedi- 
ate benefits students from the contract- 
ing states are obvious. They gained ac- 
cess training formerly denied them. 
One state reported that the total number 
its students veterinary medicine 
all schools the United States were 
those attending under the regional pro- 
gram. another state all students who 
wished pursue veterinary medicine 
had opportunity under the 
regional program, even though the 
year before pressure for establishing 
veterinary medical school had been 
great that legislative action was blocked 
only the governor’s veto. One insti- 
tution used the regional funds extend 
its clinical facilities. Another reduced 
faculty load and freed more time for 
research. third expanded its capacity 
and accepted larger number stu- 
fourth, faced with the conclu- 
sion foundation grants which 
had depended, was saved from closing. 

The Board has not limited its interest 
and imagination contracts the pro- 
fessional fields. 

November, 1949, the Board re- 
viewed what had been done and found 
good. looked forward expansions 
the program—to social-work education, 
nursing, graduate studies. also asked 
the staff explore other methods 
regional collaboration, including South- 
wide study educational needs based 
the changes and future the South’s 
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social and economic development. 
wanted the staff study how institutions 
could use research and teaching situa- 
tions which were not located their 
campuses, how universities might jointly 
use research how they might 
exchange students faculty, how insti- 
tutions might identify and develop their 
unique contributions the region. Mem- 
bers the Board were convinced that 
progress made that time could 
only considered beginning. 

Next followed year’s endeavor 
the newly approved major projects, 
Commissions competent educators 
from both within and without the region 
made on-the-spot studies the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and Air Uni- 
versity Maxwell Field (Ala.) and 
Randolph Field (Tex.), finding great 
potentials both for graduate and pro- 
fessional study. commission composed 
state public-welfare department repre- 
sentatives and social-work schools within 
the region assayed needs and educational 
resources this field and came with 
program linking the schools re- 
gional effort provide training for 
quotas students needing such service. 
More than 200 educators, including uni- 
versity presidents, deans, and faculty, 
participated week-long conference 
Daytona Beach September, 1950, 
discuss joint action improving 
graduate education developing 
series strong centers 
specialties throughout the region, avail- 
able all states within the region. 

Recommendations each these ac- 
tivities, arrived through the participa- 
tion hundreds people were sub- 
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mitted the Board November, 1950. 
The recommendations were approved: 
extension the program into social- 
work education; joint effort improve 
the scope and quality graduate educa- 
tion; development pattern for using 
facilities; program make 
fuller use university facilities con- 
tracts for research both with industry 
and with government. means 
financing this expanded activity, the 
Board approved and legislatures meeting 
the spring 1951 appropriated 
$13,000 apiece for central office opera- 
tions, increase $6,000 year over 
the amounts appropriated for 1949-51. 
With the increased amounts came ex- 
panded staff develop the newer parts 
the program. 


The most difficult, and successful, 
the most significant part the new 
program developments lies “joint 
efforts improve the scope and quality 
graduate education.” its very na- 
ture, graduate work expensive, indi- 
vidual, and complex. There are those 
who believe that any effort plan de- 
velopment graduate work fore- 
doomed failure, for they are con- 
vinced that strong graduate program 
the lengthened shadow man, and 
one can foresee his coming. Others, 
however, are less mystic—among them 
members the Board and its newly- 
appointed Commission Graduate Pro- 
grams, composed graduate deans, uni- 
versity presidents, and others. They 
believe that collaboration and division 
labor among institutions developing 


advanced programs one method insti- 
tutions should explore 
means improving their offerings. Edu- 
cators are generally agreed that state 
and privately supported institution 
can obtain sufficient funds provide for 
all needs all students, particularly 
the more specialized and more expensive 
areas graduate and professional work. 
Through the Commission, the Board 
will aid institutions plan specialized 
offerings terms regional needs. 
doing so, will encourage collaboration 
between two more institutions. 

This line thought suggests that 
institutions assess the desirability vol- 
untarily dividing among themselves 
specializations highly advanced train- 
ing, research, and service programs. 
Individual institutions would continue 
build over-all graduate and professional 
programs required meet the needs 
their states and clientele. addition, 
however, they would organize and add 
resources offer highly specialized ad- 
vanced work limited number 
fields which have been identified through 
joint planning among institutions. Taken 
together, these specializations differ- 
ent institutions would, over period 
time, comprise well-rounded program 
quality for the region. 

For example, many institutions will 
maintain strong departments chem- 
istry. not likely, however, that each 
will want offer highly advanced work 
nuclear chemistry, chemistry wood 
utilization, petroleum chemistry, and 
other areas chemistry and chemical 
technology. such specializations are 
provided different institutions, each 
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resting firmly upon sound basic offerings, 
broad program specialized advanced 
chemistry the highest levels 
quality could built within the region. 
the same time, institutions would not 
need undertake costly duplications 
advanced offerings. 

College and university representa- 
tives, working commissions and con- 
ferences, have suggested that the Board 
assist institutions which wish further 
this development (1) assess the feasi- 
bility this type regional cooperation 
and institutional planning graduate 
and professional education, (2) identify 
the best means regional collaboration 
such program, and (3) identify the 
ways which individual institutions can 
make their best contributions co- 
operative regional graduate and pro- 
fessional program. The commission and 
the Board will, upon request, assist insti- 
tutions perfect their own plans for 
specialization, and will serve clear- 
ing-house information and means 
which institutions can undertake joint 
consultation and planning. 

Other parts the expanded program 
may have more immediate, and un- 
doubtedly more dramatic effect. 
Through Commission University- 
Agency Relations, the Board will aid 
institutions relate themselves more 
effectively government and industry 
through, first, contracts for research and, 
second, use off-campus resources for 
instruction. 

Many colleges and universities over 
the nation have found that research done 
under contract for government and in- 
dustry greatly strengthens the research 


competence the institution, and can 
used improve graduate instruction. 
Instruction and research are almost in- 
separable parts effective graduate and 
professional programs. Some institutions, 
like the Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology the University Chicago, 
receive large proportion their total 
budgets from research contracts, which 
they use not merely jobs for other 
people, but means doing their 
own educational job better. Contracts 
can draw better qualified staff and more 
able students, They can extend the scope 
research done, and increase the com- 
petence those doing it. 

Southern institutions, institutions 
the nation whole, have new and 
impelling opportunity undertake con- 
tract research the nation develops 
defense program for possible expansion 
all-out war for survival. Each insti- 
tution will probably affected. The 
way which institutions are affected 
may controlled influenced joint 
action aimed greater service and less 
dislocation than World War II. The 
Board will serve means obtaining 
and exchanging information needs 
industry and federal agencies and 
capacities Southern institutions, 
doing, the Board can aid institutions 
relate themselves more effectively 
national needs—with benefit both the 
nation and themselves. 

Only about five per cent research 
contracts between government agencies 
and universities World War went 
institutions the South. Today, the 
government committed program 
dispersal strengthen and safeguard 
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its scientific resources. Washington 
agencies state that even the smaller col- 
leges may assigned part the defense 
burden. 

instrument the institutions, 
the Board can assist meeting these 
needs. Committee Defense Pro- 
grams, comprised educators selected 
basis knowledge and training, geo- 
graphic representation within the region, 
public and private institutions, white and 
Negro, met Washington with repre- 
sentatives agencies whose activities 
embrace research. vast and in- 
creasingly complex activity spread over 
many bureaus the government, After 
week’s study, the Committee concluded 
that the assignment federal contracts 
for research directed large measure 
the merit proposals presented 
institutions, well the competence 
staff available the research. 
imaginative research idea presented effec- 
tively does more than general descrip- 
tions facilities statements broad 
interests can possibly do. 

The Board will serve governmental 
and industrial research needs identi- 
fying facilities southern institutions. 
will serve institutions maintaining, 
through Washington office, informa- 
tion changing and expanding research 

The Board will not additional 
unit through which institutions need 
contracting for industry federal 
government projects. will represent 
neither institutions nor agencies such 
negotiations. will serve all institutions 
higher learning within the compact 
area, working toward fuller use in- 


facilities serving industrial 


and government needs. 

Contracts for research can also serve 
means stimulating research de- 
velopment through regional collabora- 
tion. The Board will seek aid institu- 
tions identify the major research 
needs and opportunities the region, 
through conferences, liaison with pro- 
fessional societies, and the development 
co-operative research programs among 
institutions through pooling person- 
nel common use facilities. 

Colleges and universities can strength- 
their graduate and professional pro- 
grams, educators believe, another way. 
They can use more effectively the labora- 
tories, equipment, programs, and person- 
nel off-campus agencies supplement 
those available campuses. 

the work, facilities, and people 
government and industry, there are op- 
portunities for student dissertation and 
thesis projects, faculty research, semi- 
nars and other instruction, internships 
and work experiences for students, and 
exchange personnel and ideas between 
agencies and educational institutions. 
Many universities, within and without 
the region, have been using off-campus 
resources for years. Medical schools and 
other professional schools have used 
internships part established courses 
training. The twenty-six Southern 
universities which have banded together 
use the laboratories and personnel 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory are 
supplementing their own equipment and 
personnel nuclear studies. Such pro- 
grams can multiplied the benefit 
both agencies and institutions, 
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Representatives colleges and uni- 
versities have already completed studies 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Air University. both agencies, 
they identified variety significant 
facilities which universities can use. Con- 
sultants will look into other agencies and 
through the Board will keep universities 
informed what they discover. Insti- 
tutions will then decide how they may 
use these facilities increase the quality 
their offerings. 

The Board will aid exchange 
information, discovery additional off- 
campus facilities, development work- 
able policies and procedures, and other 
methods assist institutions tap these 
tremendous resources for graduate and 
professional teaching and research. 

Obviously such program develop- 
ments cannot occur unless colleges and 
universities study their needs and op- 
portunities carefully, identify their ob- 
jectives clearly, and undertake achieve 
those ends with imagination and fore- 
sight. 

Critical self-examination the pres- 
ent graduate and professional programs 
logical first step program improve- 
ment, institution needs look 
what doing now, relate that 
what sees needing done, and 
plan steps modify programs and im- 
prove resources achieve the desired 
improvements. Throughout 
study, institution will carefully con- 
sider the objectives and practices out- 
standing centers elsewhere, and will call 
upon distinguished scientists and educa- 
tors help form challenging goals 
and clear ways reaching them. 
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aid institutions wishing begin 
self-studies, special committee ap- 
pointed the Board produced Guide 
for institutional self-evaluation gradu- 
ate education. This Guide now avail- 
able through the Board. Upon request, 
the Board will assist institutions secur- 
ing consultants for self-evaluation, and 
will serve clearinghouse through 
which institutions can share experiences 
and exchange ideas. 

Out the self-evaluation institu- 
tion should emerge with clearer defini- 
tion long-range objectives and practi- 
cal steps needed strengthen research, 
teaching, and service. part this 
analysis, institutions will able 
identify staff and facilities that might 
especially vital national mobilization. 
This information should aid the institu- 
tion securing research and training 
contracts from the federal government 
and from industry. 

Another product this self-study 
program should clearer definition 
how the institution might better use 
laboratories and personnel off-campus 
agencies supplement its own campus 
resources. Finally, each 
should also find itself better position 
identify and develop limited num- 
ber specializations part the 
regional co-operative program. 

The end, course, stronger 
South, better able translate its poten- 
tialities into realities, its hopes into facts, 
its problems into opportunities, for the 
benefit all citizens the region. The 
role education clear that kind 
progress, for trained leadership and 
seminal research can hasten and maintain 
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the South’s advance. Colleges and uni- needed. The way which they have 
versities must contribute the last drop responded the imaginative idea 

social benefit which they are capa- regional education part the bright 
ble. Their maximum contribution promise the region’s future. 


ISHMAEL THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


these far western islands have found 
Life luscious and relentless (who’s blame?), 
Bright-eyed, prolific, prodigal, and round 

With unsuspected harmonies—a flame 

That burns into the blood and makes man 
The willing prisoner circumstance: 


palm tree most luxurious fan 

wave the traveler into trance 

And change him quite. Beneath the tropic sun 
His heart turns renegade, grows rank and wild, 
And though other climes sullen nun, 

Here jungle creature, fairy child, 

Whose fervent nights love and longing vie 
With magnanimous, star-studded sky. 
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Children’s Orchestra 


SETRAN 


This afternoon they were chimpanzees, 
Harangued critical highheeled keeper, 
And caged with parental discipline— 


(Mothers who sit and cluck away the time 
stale, vapid, school assembly halls) 


The sweat recess their baby hair, 


They plucked the pizzicato tricks from gummy instruments, 


And slid quick sleeves across small itchy noses. 
They puffed out candied lips for undelivered notes, 
Clogged horn’s continuous, 

Spittled, plumbing. 


Over and over and over... 
“Again, page two—” 
Small tuning forks ears collected threats, 


Commands—climbed staves hot adult exasperation, 
Tumbled into nets flats, impaled all hope prickly cornered sharps, 


Dulled the weeks patient hollow grinding. 


But, ah, tonight! 

The little girls are figurines, 

Abounce valentine lace, the barbered boys 
Sit straight and cool their scrubbed air; 
The apprehensive audience 

Receives solemn showering— 
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You and and World Peace 


headlines 
speak international rivalries and 
disputes, According recent news- 
paper report, minister from local 
pulpit few weeks ago stated, “Why 
let Russia name the date for war when 
could call for real showdown today 
with the advantages our side?” An- 
other local minister the same Sunday 
recommended the construction Rus- 
opening wedge for tangible co-operation 
between the two great powers. Here are 
two answers the minds men rela- 
tive solution the “cold war.” 
Which has better answer? 

Despite present international tensions, 
the nations this world are working 
peacefully together many fields—in 
education, science, and culture. This co- 
operation due some extent 
five-year old world baby conceived some 
six years ago foster greater interna- 
tional co-operation, new world baby 
whose first words London, November 
16, 1945 were, “Since wars begin the 
minds men, the minds men 
that the defenses peace must con- 
structed.” This new baby named 
UNESCO already well known 
some places, well known fact that 
backward valley the Re- 
public Haiti there are newborn 
negro babies named UNESCO. Yet, 
even with all its fame, recent poll re- 


veals that 87% the people queried 
did not know what UNESCO was. 
Hence, appears the UNESCO story 
must told and retold. 

Before this organization dedicated 
education for peace discussed should 
pointed out that any successful edu- 
cation for peace must rest three fun- 
damental assumptions: 


That little people like you and 
can become concerned with problems 
the far-away well with our 
own personal problems the near. 

That little people like you and 
can develop feeling responsibility 
for other people’s welfare well 
our own. 

That little people like you and can 
learn act well know—rela- 
tive improving man’s living one 


other words, people like must 
change our interests, attitudes, emotions 
the end that turn the knowledge 
acquire into remedial action. 
can’t learn act international 
scale your destruction and mine seems 
almost certain—along with both minis- 
ters. 

But, first all, must know 
are act wisely, relative world peace. 
help the little people the world 
like you and know and then 
act UNESCO was created. Its preamble 
reads, “Ignorance each other’s ways 
and lives has been common cause, 
throughout the history mankind, 
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that suspicion and mistrust between the 
peoples the world through which 
their differences have all too often 
broken into war.” Its two main objec- 
tives, when formed 1945 were: 


develop and maintain understand- 
ing and appreciation the life and 
culture, the arts, the humanities and 
the sciences the peoples the 
world, basis for effective inter- 
national organization 
peace. 

co-operate extending and mak- 
ing available all peoples for the 
service common human needs, the 
world’s full body knowledge and 
culture, and assuring its contribu- 
tion economic stability, political 
security and general well-being. 


Now let see what UNESCO is, 
what does, what part U.S. has its 
program, what part you and can play, 
and finally, let examine some the 
problems that face trying achieve 
warless world. 

UNESCO, which stands for United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organizations, evolved out the 
thinking many educators and scien- 
tists who believed that Wells was 
right when said that the story 
man the story the race between 
education and catastrophe. know to- 
day for certain that must learn live 
peace not live all. 

However, modern man not yet 
position make wise decisions for living 
peacefully with without the atom 
bombs. 50% mankind lack even the 
simplest educational equipment. They 
can neither read nor write, well over 
billion human beings. They, and we, 


must learn not think war. “To think 
bomb like thinking electricity 
terms the electric chair.” Rather, the 
world must taught think atomic 
energy, even now inadequately de- 
veloped, already greater than the to- 
tal oil reserves the U.S.; power 
almost cheap water, sunlight and 
air, power which can make deserts 
blossom and which can control climate; 
if, don’t destroy ourselves first. Such 
positive potentialities were behind the 
thinking that led the creation 
UNESCO 1945 one the non- 
political arms special agencies the 
United Nations, “to preserve 
edge, increase knowledge, disseminate 
knowledge, and use knowledge.” 
Technically, UNESCO agency 
but the has little control over 
UNESCO other than set the budget 
which for 1950 somewhat over 

How UNESCO organized? First 
all there yearly General Confer- 
ence delegations from each member 
nation, some present, each delega- 
tion having five members but only one 
vote. This General Conference, which 
sets the general policies and main lines 
work, has met Paris, Mexico 
City, and Bierut, Lebanon. 1950 
May met Florence, Italy. 

Besides the General Conference there 
the General Conference from the dele- 
gates. U.S. has one member. One-third 
this board elected each year. 

Besides the General Conference and 
the Executive Board, UNESCO main- 
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tains Secretariat, permanent staff 
700 experts housed UNESCO House 
Paris, and directed Director- 
General who nominated the Board 
and appointed the General Confer- 
ence. Jaime Torres Bodet Mexico 
the present Director General. You 
may recall that Bodet became world- 
famous the Mexican minister edu- 
cation, who brought literacy more 
than 1,000,000 illiterate Mexicans one 
year having each literate Mexican 
teach one illiterate one 

Now what UNESCO doing? How 
trying achieve its purpose? 
begin with, there are several large 
UNESCO projects. The most important 
date has been the educational, scien- 
tific and cultural reconstruction and re- 
habilitation war devastated countries. 
Poland alone, the schools 
needed major repairs, 99% the book- 
store stocks were lost, 40% the teach- 
ers killed. the end World War 
not one clock was found class- 
room the country. 7,000 Philippine 
schools were destroyed. Pencils 
Greece the end the war cost $5.00 
apiece, Greek children went the 
beaches learn write the sand. 
date, UNESCO has helped distribute 
over $200,000,000 worth educational 
and scientific equipment needy coun- 
tries such these named above. 

Another major project UNESCO 
entitled Fundamental Education. 
UNESCO furnishing expert assistance 
backward countries which are attempt- 
ing stamp out illiteracy. 83% the 
people India cannot read write. 
UNESCO experts are assisting the new 
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Indian government establishing 
functional adult education program. 

Another major undertaking comes un- 
der the title Pilot Projects. One such 
project has been set the backward 
valley Marbial Haiti assist 
30,000 impoverished negroes attack 
the problems over-population, pov- 
erty, superstition, tropical disease, 
drouth, erosion, poor agriculture, poor 
water, communications, well il- 
literacy. Today Marbial has road 
neighboring communities, new huts, re- 
liable water, electricity, and audio- 
visual center. wonder newborn 
babies have been named UNESCO! 
This project, should pointed out, 
covers more than illiteracy. Literacy 
not synonymous with desire for peace. 
Japan had 99.6% literacy and still went 
war. The fascists used this tool 
high literacy great advantage. And 
the minister who proposes that move 
against Russia so-called preventive 
war with the bomb cannot termed 
illiterate. Literacy plus needed. 

Wars are made the minds men, 
even literate Yet literacy must 
considered fundamental world 
peace! 

Still another UNESCO-wide project 
aimed better international understand- 
ing directed toward critical examina- 
tion national textbooks. Standards and 
other analytic criteria are being set 
that each nation can itself learn how 
remove from its texts sources inter- 
national misunderstanding. Dr. Quillan 
Stanford has but recently returned 
from year’s work Paris this proj- 
ect. found that wars, successions 
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victories and defeats, take much space 
national texts. Much can done here. 
American texts have not treated Mexico 
any too well. We, America, not 
have well-rounded access much the 
world’s knowledge. Here America the 
Nation banned from New York City 
schools. California, junior high boys 
and girls cannot study Building America. 
many cities, the Russian Embassy’s 
monthly magazine has been taken off the 
schools’ library shelves. 

So, UNESCO has enormous job 
making the world’s knowledge freely 
available the world. Some the other 
major projects UNESCO include: 


Promotion teaching about the UN, 
UNESCO, and the Declaration 
Human Rights, recently adopted 

the UN. 

Promotion international scholar- 
ships. UNESCO’s handbook Study 
Abroad lists 21,751 for 1951, two 
times more than 1949. 

Promotion international teacher 
and student exchange. 

Promotion international corre- 
spondence. 

Pooling the world’s literature. 

Making available, all, scientific ab- 
stracts from the world’s 50,000 scien- 
tific journals. 

Study UNESCO social scientists 
the psychological causes war and 
the scientific change warlike atti- 

Study ways and means involving 
the world’s young people 
UNESCO program. 

The creation centers scientific 
information Cairo, New Delhi, 
Shanghai, and Montevideo. 


There are many smaller UNESCO 
projects too numerous list here. 
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All people should know the Declara- 
tion Human Rights. Besides the rights 
Americans are acquainted with the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration In- 
dependence, the Constitution and the 
Bill Rights, this International Decla- 
ration includes economic and educational 
rights, the right work, the right 
join unions, protection against unem- 
ployment, the right adequate stand- 
ard living, the right education and 
yes, the right rest and leisure. One 
the articles devoted duties. 
UNESCO intends that the world know 
and support this Declaration. 

Now, what the official relation 
U.S. UNESCO? should re- 
peated that UNESCO people’s non- 
political agency. However, Public 
Law 565, passed July 30, 1946, Con- 
gress officially authorized the U.S. 
participate the UNESCO program. 
This law creates U.S. Commission for 
UNESCO. This commission made 
100 members from the arts, the 
sciences, the learned professions, radio, 
movies, press, labor, agriculture, religion 
and education. Sixty these members 
represent national organizations the 
Forty are appointed the U.S. 
Secretary State, these are from 
the Federal government, from state 
and local governments and large. 
This commission created Congress 
has four purposes: 

recommend the State Depart- 

UNESCO’s General Conference. 


advise these delegates. 
act liaison agency between 
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UNESCO and the hundreds inter- 
ested organizations the U.S. 

promote general understanding 
UNESCO America. 
(Perhaps would not amiss 
this time point out that UNESCO 
costs America $3,000,000 year. 
Our military budget $15,000,000,- 
000, ratio one 15,000) 


What should your and relations 
UNESCO be? How can help in- 
sure peace? What are our personal 
duties? 

Let repeat three statements made 
the beginning this paper. Ways 
must found to: 


Make the big problems the world 
your and personal problems. 

responsibility for the other persons’ 

Cause act relative these new 
interests, attitudes, emotions, and 
knowledge. 


Knowledge not enough, though 
knowledge moral commitment 
intelligent action. First, must con- 
stitute ourselves one-person committees 
UNESCO. reading, discussing, 
and reflecting, develop deep under- 
standing cultures, peoples, problems. 
Let’s start with our own true 
understanding American culture will 
especially hard for Americans 
acquire. automatically accept our 
culture the best. Even when study 
other peoples are prone stress their 
differences from us, thus, psychologically 
heightening the pre-existing feeling 
superiority our part. This feeling 
superiority doubly strong with vic- 
torious people after war. were 


right. want self-criticism, 
compromise needed. The result 
ultra-conservatism, resistance change, 
especially home, Americans thus 
tend liberals international af- 
fairs, and conservatives home. 
can’t see ourselves others see us, and 
consequently tend lose much 
the influence abroad otherwise would 
have. other words, don’t practice 
home what preach abroad; 
don’t clean house our cultural biases 
and confusions. 

So, let’s see ourselves others see us. 
Then let’s something eliminate 
our own midst our confusion morals, 
ethics, and human relations. must 
create ever better way life home 
are sell America’s way life 
abroad. Dean Melby NYU says 
Americans don’t know the meaning 
human freedom ourselves. Can sell 
freedom abroad then? 

Too, can criticize our government, 
radio, press and movies and our neigh- 
bors when they violate principles good 
relations. (Witness the min- 
ister.) can continually check what 
going our own land. need 
point out that our state legislatures 
are considering bills make mandatory 
the study the our schools while 
the same time the same legislatures are 
considering bills promoting more in- 
tense nationalism, patriotism, and the 
banning controversial issues. 


There are other things can do. 
can aid UNESCO and world peace 
joining actively school and commu- 
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nity co-operative activities that are pro- 
moting the objectives UNESCO. 
Human beings tend keep faith 
those things which they participate. 
Let’s participate. can make personal 
opinion felt among friends, and the 
community stamping out ignorance, 
prejudice, and One need not 
point out that our opinions must in- 
formed opinions. can resolve pro- 
mote and participate any education 
program UNESCO’s fields interest. 
can help personally promote good 
will and understanding among local re- 
ligious and racial groups. can join 
International Clubs and 
UNESCO committees. can broadcast 
story. can discourage 
excessive voluntary segregation our 
communities. can play host visi- 
tors from other nations. can chal- 
lenge the iron curtain peacetime 
secrecy surrounding much the foreign 
policy the U.S. well atomic 
energy progress. Restrictive censureship 
happening here America even 
peacetime. can decide that, the 
long run, must use the goods and 
ideas the other peoples are 
expect them use our goods and our 
ideas. Certainly UNESCO doomed 
for American Culture, now know 
it. 

Lastly, must continually remind 
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ourselves that UNESCO begins home. 
must study ourselves. Then can 
learn stress all our personal lives 
the common humanity all peoples, the 
ways are like others, And, can 
treat every man end and not 
means. must continually remind 
ourselves that knowledge alone, educa- 
tion alone, even complete international 
understanding alone are not enough 
insure world peace. cannot ignore 
political, social, and economic factors. 
People’s basic wants must satisfied be- 
fore can have lasting peace. can 
help these areas too. 
What does all this add to? 


realization that enduring peace 
must people’s peace. 

awareness the long-range con- 
tinuing nature the job. 

the job. 

belief, based the age-old experi- 
ence, that every aid give re- 
turned us, that understanding 
and helping others, enrich our- 
selves. 


UNESCO not time place but 
idea and direction human ethics. 
going toward new freedom. 
going our way? Are thinking 
dropping bombs building high- 
ways? Can develop will for peace 
that can heard around the world? 


Money barren until and unless put the hands people 
with hearts and heads, with energy, confidence, intelligence and good 
Report the President the Carnegie 


Corporation 
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Development Case-Study Approaches 


Lawson 


HEN future educational historians 
into the records today and 
the past decade so, they will dis- 
cover evidence phenomenon worth 
recording. And they will probably try 
think proper and fitting phrase 
with which label this period. may 
that they will designate the 
“First Period Child Diagnosis” 
the “Beginning Scientific 
zation” some equally colorless 
title. But the title, however uninterest- 
ing, will actually cover genuine drama 
now being played the stage edu- 
cation. The drama revolution. 

From the clinical records univer- 
sity guidance clinic, the following cases 
are selected for the purpose high- 
lighting the “revolution” referred to. 
They are actual cases, course, though 
the children involved have been given 
fictitious names. 

One was fifth-grade girl, Mary, 
whose teacher gave her face thorough 
slapping. This teacher was giving 
timed test. Each child was write for 
ten seconds. The teacher held stop- 
watch, gave instructions, said, “Ready 
Go.” 

Every child but this one girl immedi- 
ately picked pencil and began work 
instantly. This one, however, gave the 
teacher “long, impudent stare” (the 
teacher’s words); then leisurely picked 
her pencil and began writing. The 
teacher stopped the class, took all 
the papers, passed out new ones, and 


scolded the offending girl. “When say 
‘Go,’ all you start once. That in- 
cludes you, Mary! Now—ready 
Go!” 

The impudent behavior was repeated. 
Looking the teacher squarely the eye 
for full second two, the girl delayed 
her own start again; then she picked 
her pencil and 

The teacher went back the girl’s 
desk and slapped her face several times. 

Justified? have often used this ex- 
ample one type disobedience 
which breaks down the morale 
entire room. Again and again have 
asked groups intelligent adults 
whether the teacher was justified. Many 
them say yes. 

come back Mary later. Now 
let’s look Doris, 

Nine years old and with above-aver- 
age intelligence, Doris committed of- 
fense which have often described 
adult groups—college classes, women’s 
clubs, and others. have asked them 
decide whether the teacher was justified 
what she did this girl. 

great many the children 
Doris’s school reported that food was 
being stolen from their lunch boxes 
the cloak room. Eventually suspicion 
pointed Doris. Investigation finally 
showed that she had been hiding the 
food the basement. Whole apples, 
sandwiches, cookies, and other food were 
found rotting excavated area be- 
hind the furnace. There was evidence 
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that single bite had been taken from 
any it. 

For this malicious wastefulness and 
spiteful theft, Doris was made confess 
front the entire room. Then she 
was suspended. The teacher said, “Doris, 
you had been hungry, could under- 
stand—and perhaps forgive—your tak- 
ing the food. But you were just mean 
and don’t need you 
this school.” 

Was the teacher justified? mem- 
ber one woman’s club said me, 
“Yes, the teacher was justified. 
world where other children are starving 
today, Doris’s act was simply criminal. 
She shouldn’t have been suspended. She 
should have been expelled.” 

come back Doris also. But 
here Fred. 

Nine years old, Fred apparently did 
not like school. didn’t want play 
the games other boys played. 
wouldn’t participate sports. And, 
almost daily, cried because had 
school. His dad said that when 
himself had been boy, had been 
glad school because had meant 
freedom from the heavy duties his life 
farm. The trouble with Fred was 
that didn’t appreciate the advantages 
offered him—advantages his father had 
never had. Fred needed given some 
hard work. Then he’d glad 
school. Fred was told take over 
the full job caring for the yard and 
furnace—jobs which seemed slight 
compared with the plowing, irrigating, 
milking cows daylight, and all the 
other work his dad had done nine 
years age. And Fred cried. 


spoiled him rotten!” Fred’s 
father said. got strap and, for the 
first time, gave the boy thorough, old- 
fashioned thrashing. And saw 
that took care the yard and fur- 
nace. But Fred still cried every time 
had work do, And still cried when 
had His dad took the 
case firmly hand now. told Fred 
that the next summer’s vacation would 
different from preceding ones. Fred 
would have spend his grand 
father’s farm. Only wouldn’t 
“vacation.” The boy would work for 
once his life. would all the 
things farm hand had from 
morning night. And would “make 
man” him. 

Justified? We’ll consider the question 
moment. But, first, let’s look 
Bobby. Ten years old and the fifth 
grade, his teachers said that was the 
“bully the school grounds.” The prin- 
cipal said that all Bob needed was 
have some bigger boy beat the hell out 
him. Bob himself always was beating 
some other boy; and the children 
feared him. Strangest fact all was that 
Bob was bright boy from good home. 
Apparently just delighted making 
other boys miserable. His teacher recom- 
mended that the board set aside its rule 
against corporal punishment. What Bob 
needed was thrashing every time 
thrashed another boy. 

Justified? 

already stated, each these cases 
actual one. These cases, save those 
one child, were all brought before 
the Child Guidance Clinic Southern 
Illinois University. 
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Let’s back the first one. Mary 
seemed enjoy impudently refusing 
begin the timed test promptly. Her 
case eventually was studied the Child 
Guidance Clinic aided staff from 
the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search. complete medical history was 
built and complete physical exami- 
nation was given the girl. was quickly 
found that Mary, when less than six 
months age, had had prolonged high 
fever resulting partial destruction 
peripheral motor nerves. The diagnosis 
was post-encephalitic epileptiform be- 
havior.” short, the damage the 
motor nerves made her reaction time 
slow. She proved intelligent, co- 
operative, and friendly. special time- 
reaction test established the fact that she 
was physically incapable assimilating 
and executing command quickly. And 
she proved anything but “impu- 
dent.” Her entire behavior, mis-diag- 
nosed the teacher, was totally the 
result basic nerve damage. And for 
that she was given sound face-slapping 
the teacher. (Remember that many 
parents, when the girl’s behavior was 
described, agree that the teacher was 
justified! 

And Doris? She was the nine-year-old 
lunch thief, spitefully mean steal 
food that she didn’t even eat. Investi- 
gation showed that Doris came from 
one the worst homes this writer has 
ever seen. was single room occupied 
seven people. The reader can im- 
agine the rest. Doris was given complete 
clinical study. She was found suf- 
fering from severe malnutrition. Besides 
malnutrition, she suffered from humilia- 
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tion—when the other girls opened their 
lunch boxes noon and displayed their 
ample diets. she evened things 
bit. Then, when they opened their lunch 
boxes, the contrast between their lunches 
and hers would not great. Some 
them had made fun her meagre 
fare, which frequently consisted only 
plain slices bread cold “soda bis- 
cuits.” 

When asked why she had not eaten 
the food instead throwing behind 
the furnace, Doris looked indignant. 
“Fat their lunches! That would steal- 
ing!” And, crying bitterly, she explained 
her system rationalized ethics. Just 
throwing their lunches behind the fur- 
nace wasn’t stealing them. was “just 
hiding them.” 

One might wonder Doris didn’t 
least fondle the fine apples and rich 
sandwiches and perhaps even smell them 
wistfully before “hiding them.” Resist- 
ing the tempation take even single 
bite, that conscientious little nine-year- 
old with her pitifully malnourished and 
hungry body, was labelled thief. (Yet, 
again, most adults whom the girl’s 
behavior and guilt are described, im- 
mediately agree that she deserved her 
punishment. Seldom they suggest 
that extenuating factors might exist. The 
sin there. Let punished.) 

And Fred? was the one who was 
work-shy and who cried easily. Well, 
any good medical treatise the sub- 
ject will show that “work-shyness” 
typical symptom the cryptorchid— 
boy need hormone therapy 
surgery because specified glandular 
dysfunction. Fred got the operation 
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time save him from being perma- 
nently abnormal. And course 
quickly grew out his crying stage, his 
lone-wolf tendencies diminished 
factorily, and developed into fine, 
rugged, well-adjusted adolescent. 

The obvious question is, Would the 
summer his grandfather’s farm have 
provided the necessary surgery and in- 
telligent understanding Fred’s case? 

Finally, how about Bob—the “bully 
the school grounds”? The clinical 
staff found his basic difficulty and pre- 
scribed very quickly course reme- 
dial tutoring correct it. But the staff 
also made most interesting recom- 
mendation. Bob’s bullying was purely 
outgrowth his attempt compen- 
sate for weaknesses which now could 
corrected, then the correction those 
weaknesses should more less auto- 
matically stop his rough treatment 
other children. The clinicians specifi- 
cally requested that attempt whatso- 
ever made stop Bob from bully- 
ing other children. “Give him six 
months,” they advised. They had al- 
ready worked nine months discover 
the cause the boy’s behavior. Three 
months after their report was made, Dr. 
Wellington Thalman, the clinic 
director, received from Bob’s teacher 
letter which still file. She says, 
part: “Bobbie his old self again.” The 
bullying had entirely ceased when the 
boy’s academic weaknesses funda- 
mental learning skills had been prop- 
erly corrected. The teacher adds: “Bob- 
bie has many friends now.” 

interesting note that hun- 
dred years ago (1845) large eastern 


city’s committee calmly reported 
that “in school four hundred chil- 
dren, the average number floggings 
per day sixty-five.” will never 
known how many those floggings 
were administered victims post- 
encephalitis (Mary), malnutrition 
(Doris), serious glandular dysfunc- 
tion (Fred), weaknesses the tool 
skills learning (Bob). other 
words, will never known how 
many children—but there must tens 
thousands—have been “flogged” 
otherwise humiliated, with the wrath 
teachers and parents poured down upon 
their heads because their unavoidably 
slow reactions, their need for medical 
surgical attention, their inadequate 
diets, their faulty backgrounds. 

This kind evidence does not mean 
that must abandon good discipline 
that children are never held ac- 
countable for their misdeeds, means, 
rather (and this what will interest the 
historian some day), that during the past 
ten fifteen years have seen revo- 
lution growing our education and 
training children. Here and there, 
sure, has been marked foolish 
theories and extremes policy. But the 
historian will see that this period 
last began develop clinical ap- 
proach; first the causes be- 
havior; think first the deeply- 
rooted impulses rather than the more 
superficial evidences “badness” 
child’s conduct. has been the period 
society’s first efforts employ clini- 
cal staffs (physicians, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, educators, social workers, 
orthopedists) diagnosing child’s be- 
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havior and prescribing remedies. 

Today the schools are estab- 
lishing clinical staffs. Some schools have 
complete clinics. Neurologists, speech 
pathologists, dentists, ophthalmologists, 
and other specialists, when not actually 
the staff, are usually available for 
consultative services. 

enlightened community should 
see that its school devotes part 
its educational funds preventive diag- 
nosis. 

The first impetus guidance activi- 
ties the schools seems have come 
from the work Frank Parsons the 
Civic Service House Boston 1908, 
with the establishment what came 
known the Boston Vocation 
Bureau. For the first fifteen twenty 
years, however, guidance America 
focused its attention almost exclusively 
upon occupational and vocational prob- 
lems, 

more comprehensive program and 
concept guidance began with the 
work Dr. William Healy and his 
associates 1909, the first real clinic 
apparently being that the Institute 
for Juvenile Research Chicago. 
1921 the Commonwealth Fund organ- 
ized five year demonstration program 
for the prevention juvenile delin- 
quency. aided establishing “child 
guidance clinics” various cities, their 
organization and procedures patterned 
largely after the program that had been 
initiated the Institute for Juvenile 
Research. 

Since that time guidance clinics have 
been established hundreds the 
better schools and universities, some 
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them offering highly professional 
service, complete with medical and psy- 
chological diagnosis, psychotherapy, vo- 
cational counseling, psychiatric service, 
and educational guidance. 

possible, where regular school 
clinic not established, organize 
type clinical service planning 
ings consultative services which em- 
ploy only local private practitioners. 
illustrate the system, typical case may 
presented here: 

Betty fifth-grade child who im- 
presses the teacher being bright. But 
the girl doing poor school work, 
seems emotionally unstable, and sub- 
ject periods moodiness and occa- 
sional rebellion. begin with, the 
teacher fills out referral form, stating 
the evidences Betty’s maladjusted be- 
havior, and sends this form the super- 
intendent. has among his teaching 
staff person with special training the 
use and interpretation standardized 
intelligence and achievement tests. This 
well-trained expert known guid- 
ance specialist. The superintendent re- 
fers the case him for testing. The 
specialist finds that Betty the “low 
superior” group with about 
118 and mental age eleven and 
half years. Chronologically, she only 
slightly past ten years age. 

The specialist holds interview with 
Betty’s parents. They prove intel- 
ligent, educated people with good cul- 
tural interests and good income. They 
give the specialist all the information 
asks for. Among the routine questions 
are those which are designed secure 
data relative Betty’s health record. 
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The guidance specialist finds that the 


girl’s behavior symptoms are not con- 
fined the school. She acts the same 
way home. She has had number 
so-called child diseases but nothing ex- 
traordinary. She has been her family 
physician recently but not her dentist. 
examination has been made her 
eyes. 

The specialist talks Betty’s teacher 
and examines the child’s cumulative 
record the central office. Betty was 
the top her class grades one and 
two. She began slip grade three. 

The next day the specialist gives 
superficial hearing test Betty with 
significant results. uses Snellen 
Chart for similarly superficial (non- 
diagnostic) test her ability see 
words and letters. Here finds that 
she apparently does not see nearly 
well she should; calls the par- 
ents and advises that the girl re- 
ferred eye specialist. also sug- 
gests dental examination. does not 
try select the specialists but ethically 
leaves such selection the parents. 

The specialist had given the parents 
printed form take with them the 
dentist and the oculist. The form comes 
back from the dentist with notation 
indicating possible tooth abscess. 
cannot sure without X-ray; and the 
parents have decided delay further 
examination until summer vacation. 

The specialist then phones the parents 
and asks them take the girl the 
family physician for general check-up, 
which has been advised the school 
nurse. 

Now comes the staffing. Practicing 
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physicians and other specialists find 
difficult spare time for this service. 
But the superintendent has arranged 
with them for general meeting which 
occurs only once every two three 
the school; and each specialist noti- 


fied advance his services will be. 


needed. 

Betty’s case the docket. When 
presented, the guidance specialist has 
all data hand. briefly reviews the 
girl’s school record and mentions the 
findings from his tests, from the nurse’s 
visit the home, from the interviews 
held with the parents, and from the 
study Betty’s cumulative record. 
Those present include the nurse, Betty’s 
teacher, the family physician, the den- 
tist, oculist, and other private practi- 
tioners who sit consultants. 

The dentist reports briefly the facts 
concerning the findings which had 
made and the possibility the tooth 
The oculist reports that Betty 
had been suffering under severe eye 
strain, which now has been corrected 
glasses. The teacher says that Betty 
seems read more easily and with 
fewer periods moodiness and day- 
dreaming but that she still restless 
and emotionally unstable. 

The physician presents 
dicating that, when Betty came him 
for her recent examination, found 
her slightly underweight, with dry skin, 
too-fast pulse. Added the dentist’s 
suspicions abscess, the physician’s 
evidence suggests focal infection. 

The guidance specialist mentions the 
apparently intelligent home from which 


4 
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Betty comes; but the school nurse states 
that, upon her visit, she found Betty 
trying home work her school 
studies. appeared that, despite the 
dilation her pupils, her mother had 
her doing her arithmetic, which 
“doesn’t require much reading.” This 
fact reminds the teacher that Betty in- 
variably took her books home the 
evening and occasions had come back 
after forgetting them. 

All these bits information begin 
last form total picture which was 
not complete before and which could 
not have been made complete any 
one person. begins appear that 
Betty, highly sensitive and intelligent 
child, has mother who too eager for 
the girl excel school work, When 
this fact suggested, the nurse recalls 
and mentions the fact that she noticed 
the mother’s tendency toward rather 
harshly authoritarian discipline with 
Betty’s younger brother and sister 
the home. And the physician, who has 
long known the mother neurotic 
and tense patient, says nothing about 
that fact but begins see probability 
too much pressure upon Betty re- 
lation her school achievement. 

The whole picture clear one. 
Betty, probably suffering from lowered 
vitality the result focal infection, 
has been handicapped defective 
vision. result, she slipped her 
school work. Her lowered report card 
marks resulted severe pressure 
home, with the requirement long 
hours home study and probably stern 
warnings from the mother. 
escape, the girl took excessive day- 
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dreaming and spells moodiness, the 
latter being aggravated her deterio- 
rating health and physical discomfort. 

The staffing results several recom- 
mendations, which are transmitted 
the parents the guidance specialist. 
advised that Betty immediately have 
further. medical examination and that 
she back the dentist for X-ray 
her teeth. For the time being, she 
should further home work 
school studies, Pressure relation 
her school achievement must relaxed. 
fact, little praise Betty’s efforts 
would order. And, since the par- 
ents are planning send Betty sum- 
mer school, they are advised let her 
visit friend the country instead. 

The result that Betty comes back 
school the fall, refreshed, 
better health, and with something 
her former competitive spirit that en- 
abled her head her class, 

The important point here 
neither the physician, the school staff, 
nor the various specialists alone had 
complete picture Betty and her needs, 
which they were able get only pool- 
ing and exchanging their information. 

The day when parents and teachers 
judged child’s “behavior” subjective 
standards has passed the better schools. 
The day clinical diagnosis and pre- 
ventive measures has come. 

This fact means more intelligent ad- 
justment school requirements the 
needs the individual child, better 
understanding child’s difficulties, 
and vast savings child personality, 
character, and talent through timely 
discovery causative factors. 
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Miss America Calls the Roll 


Gunn 


“THY NAME LOVE” 


The children 
Love you best, 


Whose foreign fathers tell, 
old world wrongs and the muted chapel 


Bell. 


The children 
the foreigner 


Have kept alive your flame, 
America, America, they love your very 


Name. 


LITTLE CHINESE BOY 


Little 

Chinese boy 

Come and take your place, 
Miniature model mighty 
Race. 


Like 

Chinese doll 

With silken olive skin, 

Fringed black lashes and twinkling 
Grin. 


DAVID 
Play, 
Little David, 
With your sensitive skill, 
Until each child the hall silent 
And Still. 


David, 

The Hebrew lad, 

Making hear the sound 

all his suffering people, cruelly 
Bound. 


LULU BELL 


Checkered, 

crowded classroom, 

Black and white alike, 

Lulu Belle from Africa and Irish 
Mike. 


Mike, 

fond of, 

But love Lulu Belle, 

Her ebony skin and what her eyes 
Can tell. 


GIACONDINA 
The daughter 
Mona Lisa, 
Who else can she be? 
This lovely Italian girl who listens 
me. 


The same 

Drowsy eyes 

And enigmatic smile; 

she evil incarnate, child 
Without guile? 


Educator Looks the Drama 


Francis Horn 


EDUCATOR looking the drama, 
our schools and colleges, struck 
once the artificial separation between 
the study drama literature and the 
study drama live theatre. Some 
courses dramatic literature make 
honest attempt study the plays 
the light the conditions the theatre 
the time and their effectiveness 
the stage, but others are concerned pri- 
marily with textual matters, sources, 
structure, and style. Conversely, some 
courses “the theatre” have placed 
much emphasis upon the technical aspects 
drama that its greater significance has 
been neglected. The two approaches 
have been different that many col- 
leges and universities have established 
separate department where drama 
studied relation the theatre all 
its artistic and technical aspects with little 
contact with the English and 
guage departments, where generally 
most the instruction drama 
given. The result this schism that 
the student, who seldom can overcome 
the administrative red-tape required 
bridge the gap, gets biased outlook 
the drama. one side the campus 
may nurtured the view that 
the production plays and the study 
the theatre such have little signifi- 
cance for the student the drama. 
the other side, the view that “the 
play’s the thing,” and that divorced from 
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the theatre, the study drama has little 
real value. 

drama become the potent force 
education and life that should, 
these extremes must reconciled. 
must recognize that great drama speaks 
man both “in solitude and crowds,” 
George Jean Nathan puts it, that 
good play has significance for whether 
stage, and that from the standpoint 
the most effective education the 
drama, neither the literary nor the 
theatre approach drama enough 
itself, These two approaches drama— 
through the printed page and through 
the spoken word the theatre—are 
complementary. The critical and analyti- 
cal study great plays necessary, but 
understand and appreciate them 
the maximum, the plays must seen 
upon the stage. the other hand, 
not enough merely enthusi- 
astic playgoer. Seeing plays, matter 
how well they are staged and performed, 
will scarcely result the development 
real critical judgment about the 
drama and discriminating taste 
plays. For such development, systematic 
study the drama essential. 

The systematic study provided too 
many schools and colleges, however, 
far from achieving its potential educa- 
tional value. The method teaching the 
great plays our literary heritage fre- 
quently results sheer boredom and 
prejudice against the drama the part 
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students. College teachers dramatic 
literature, who generally set the pattern 
for the high-school teachers, often con- 
cern themselves over-much with the 
externals drama: with those thousand 
and one questions treated the foot- 
notes and appendixes that hinder, 
indeed they not prevent, true 
understanding and appreciation play, 
and that are, Granville-Barker indicates, 
often “the barrenest wrangling upon 
questions that would answer themselves 
the play were raised from its tomb 
printed Drama should not 
taught, too often is, the stu- 
dents were destined for career liter- 
ary scholarship. should taught for 
the basic reason for which plays are writ- 
ten—to provide entertainment and en- 
joyment, “procure pleasure,” 
Aristotle says. And the systematic 
study drama seriously reduces de- 
stroys the student’s enjoyment drama, 
either reading the theatre, then 
were better omit such study from 
our schools and colleges. 

Since the critical study the drama 
comes its true completion only 
the theatre, where the printed page 
comes alive, theatre-going 
come necessary part education the 
drama—for people all ages, from the 
youngest school children men and 
women studying the drama the in- 
creasing number such courses our 
adult education programs. Children 
well adults must have the opportunity 
see drama, not merely occasional 


The Exemplary 
Theatre, Little, Brown, Co., Boston, 1922, 
70. 
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treat, but regular experience. 

The educator looking the drama 
must also consider the actual participa- 
tion students dramatic productions. 
This discussion not intended con- 
cern itself with participation dramatic 
stage the theatre; has little ap- 
plication professional education the 
drama—either the high school 
the college level. may well indi- 
cate, however, that there definite 
place for such education, though ex- 
tremely limited extent, some 
our high schools and colleges, There 
need the larger cities for high school 
programs comparable that the 
School Performing Arts New York, 
which addition normal aca- 
demic program, the student takes his 
vocational courses drama, music, 
the dance. Similarly, there need not 
for fewer but for more good schools 
the theatre our colleges and uni- 
versities which the major but not the 
sole objective the preparation young 
people for careers the various aspects 
the theatre. Professor Hubert 
ner, past president the American 
Educational Theatre Association, has 
wisely pointed out that “Any program 
theatre and drama college 
university that based primarily upon 
training for the legitimate professional 
theatre unworthy academic recog 
nition,” because training students 
for profession that virtually non- 
Yet the importance such 


Hubert Heffner, “The Decline the Pro- 
fessional Theatre America,” Quarterly Journal 
Speech, Vol. 35, No. (April 1949), 
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professional education pointed 
the statement made fifteen years ago 
Harley Granville-Barker, when at- 
tributed such professional school, 
the one Yale, and George Pierce 
Baker, its head, the credit “as far 
the credit for nationwide movement 
can given one institution and one 
man,” for America’s “extraordinary ad- 
vance the art the theatre” during 
the preceding quarter century.* The 
improvement the theatre 
—on Broadway well outside New 
York—depends considerable extent 
the professional schools our col- 
leges and universities. Theirs the very 
important task identifying the few 
individuals who will make career the 
theatre and preparing them for that 
career. true that the footlights exert 
tremendous fascination over young 
people, and that the theatre many are 
called but few are chosen. Certainly the 
schools and colleges not want send 
large numbers young men and women 
rushing off almost certain heartache 
and failure the world the theatre. 
But the budding playwright, actor, de- 
signer, director genuine promise 
needs the instruction and encouragement 
and sympathetic milieu which de- 


velop that the professional schools 


our institutions higher education can 
best provide. 

pation means education the 
drama. The cardinal principle present- 
day education that one learns do- 
ing. Certainly would hard deny 


*Harley Granville-Barker, The Study 
Drama; Cambridge University Press, 1934, 13. 
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that the student learns great deal 
about the drama through the actual par- 
ticipation the production play, 
whether actor, scene painter, stage 
hand, doer any one the numer- 
ous other tasks involved stage presen- 
tation. increase dramatic activities 
the schools and colleges, therefore, 
with the participation greater numbers 
students, would assist materially 
improving the effectiveness our teach- 
ing drama. 

Teachers dramatic art, however, 
especially the school level, not 
generally stress participation means 
better understanding drama. 
They emphasize rather the indirect 
derivative values which participation 
brings the individual and society. 
consideration such values leads 
discussion what and what ought 
the role drama and dramatic 
activity the overall educational pro- 
gram. 


The rather obvious values de- 
rived from dramatic activity the part 
children and adolescents can readi- 
admitted. The child born with 
dramatic instinct, least engages 
some form dramatic activity almost 
from the day born. The recognition 
this tendency has led cultivate 
our educational activities for chil- 
dren. The modern classroom many 
elementary schools bee-hive dra- 
matic activity one sort another, 
growing out the regular learning sit- 
uations. some schools, and especially 
the separate children’s theatres, spe- 
cial attention given “creative 
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drama,” which gives children the maxi- 
mum opportunity for self-expression, 
and which the child’s initiative and 
imagination are stimulated and healthy 
outlet for his emotion and impulses pro- 
vided. Formal dramatic activity under 
competent supervision, moreover, helps 
children move well, speak well, 
and acquire measure self-reliance. 

Most these values continue into 
the period adolescence and youth. 
The benefits high-school students derive 
from participation dramatics have re- 
cently been set forth report 
large committee the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. Among the 
values indicated are these: 


The individual should gain poise, ease 
manner, and charm personality. His 
emotional and imaginative powers should 
enriched. Through the co-operative 
effort necessary producing plays, the pu- 
pil should learn work successfully with 
other people and practice the methods 
democratic procedures. should gain 
and life.* 


Certainly dramatic activity can and 
should vital force the education 
every boy and girl. But are far 
from utilizing effectively 
widely can, especially the 
high schools. Although there are 75,000 
high school productions year before 
audiences which exceed the total audi- 
ence our legitimate, college, and com- 
munity theatres combined, half the 
high schools have dramatic activity, 


Suggested Outline for Course Study 
Dramatic Arts the Secondary School,” Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal, Vol, No. (March 


1950), 
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much the activity that being carried 
has little value, and dramatics 
recognized educational force has as- 
sured place only small number 
high schools. most schools the 
play” still regarded largely 
money-raising activity for some worthy 
enterprise and the direction frequently 
assigned teacher with little 
qualifications for the job, the assump. 
tion that “anyone can direct play.” 
Although substantial number high 
schools have improved their dramatic 
activities through enthusiastic dra- 
matics club under capable faculty 
tion, the activities such clubs are still 
generally regarded 
and not integral part the educa- 
tional process, but fortunately 
increasing number schools have come 
recognize the educational value 
dramatics and treat dramatics def- 
initely part the curriculum, with 
courses the dramatic arts provided 
competent, professionally-trained teach: 
ers. 

This recognition the educational 
value the study dramatics still runs 
into considerable opposition both from 
school people and from parents. School 
administrators find the curriculum al- 
ready overcrowded with little room for 
additional courses, and many teachers be- 
lieve that the study drama litera- 
ture sufficient. Parents looking back 
upon their own school days with the em- 
phasis upon the R’s, think dramatics 
“frill.” Certainly efforts must 
made overcome this opposition and 
secure recognition the contribution 
that the dramatic arts can make the 
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total education our young people. 

Many the exponents the merits 
dramatics instruction and presentation 
our schools, however, have real 
understanding the role the drama 
education and its place our 
schools and our culture. Dramatics can 
many worthwhile things, has been 
acknowledged, but can scarcely bring 
the millennium that confidently 
predicted some its advocates. The 
reading recent Bulletin the Na- 
tional Association Secondary School 
Principals devoted “Dramatics the 
Secondary disheartening ex- 
One expects that dramatic ac- 
tivities will used the elementary 
schools specifically teach not only facts 
history and literature, but also good 
manners, the moral virtues, and other 
desirable educational goals. this level, 
some dramatics activities should pro- 
vided arouse response like that 
the little boy who wrote: liked the 
play because taught never 
cruel anybody but nice every- 
body.” the secondary-school level, 
however, dramatic activity should have 
other goals. Yet writer the 
proclaims that: “The dramatic arts fur- 
nish one the finest all educational 
fields for the learning the lessons 
democracy which will produce desirable 
citizens. The presentation plays 
...can help give the entire school 
sensitivity community and world prob- 
lems. The school play, well done, can 
touch the emotions, the well springs 


the National Association Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Vol. 33, No. 166 (De- 
cember 1949). 
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human actions, that the citizens 
community may stirred attain tol- 
erance, integrity, higher standards 
morals, and many other desirable traits 

unfortunate that the drama not 
such sovereign remedy for all the 
world’s ills. But the example Ger- 
many, whose people were nurtured 
Shakespeare and Moieré, Goethe 
and Schiller, proof enough, any 
were needed, that even great cultural 
heritage does not itself produce 
people whose actions are governed 
respect for humane values and the moral 


use the drama teach di- 


rectly and consciously these values and 
virtues contrary the best interests 
the drama, the students and the audi- 
ences, and our culture whole. 
The stage should not serve pulpit 
platform which lecture delivered. 
recognized that the greatest drama- 
tists are moralists and philosophers and 
have something say that gives their 
plays more significance than two hours 
pleasure the theatre. that were 
not so, there would little reason 
study the drama; and yet the extent 
which they set out consciously 
moralists philosophers, teachers 
preachers, they are the lesser dramatists. 
For the primary purpose the drama 
the greatness drama that addition 
the pleasure affords either the 


Smith, “Values the Com- 
munity,” the National Association 
Secondary School Principals, Vol. 33, No. 166 
(December 1949), passim. 
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reader the spectator, its other riches 
are bountiful. 

distressing, therefore, see 
school people attempting justify the 
larger place the school curriculum 
drama deserves emphasizing its im- 
portance direct teaching medium. 
nation which has inherited the puri- 
tan distrust the theatre and which 
utility too often the measure all 
things, perhaps not unexpected 
find this emphasis upon the utilitarian 
values drama. But one shudders 
the possibility multitude Hamlets 
throughout our high schools setting 
plays which catch the consciences 
the students and adult community. One 
can allowed the legitimate fear, more- 
over, that the drama—at the adult 
contrasted with the children’s level—is 
used consciously develop the vir- 
tues tolerance, promote interna- 
tional understanding, and inculcate de- 
votion the democratic way life— 
all which can and does indirect- 
ly—it can under other circumstances 
used for quite the opposite purposes. 
That the theatre can well instru- 
ment insidious propaganda all too 
evident behind the Iron Curtain. Cer- 
tainly this country wish keep 
the theatre free from bondage the 
state, make independent any 
special interest, and prevent its be- 
coming the spokesman for any particular 
point view. 

The writer has desire fly the 
flag art for art’s sake the masthead 
the drama program, but surely 
there should more recognition the 
sheer joy participation dramatics 
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and seeing good play the theatre, 
The major purpose instruction 
drama both the schools and colleges 
develop the student’s critical judg- 
ment and thereby increase his enjoy- 
ment and appreciation the 
There much too little recognition 
the importance educating students 
that good drama will source life- 
long satisfaction them—for some, 
through participation the activities 
the various amateur theatre groups, for 
all, the theatre when available, 
books, when opportunities for viewing 
drama are lacking. The increasing leisure 
time available all our people presents 
special obligation the schools 
prepare for the effective use such 
leisure time. weekly attendance the 
movies 65,000,000 80,000,000 
quantitative evidence the job 
done; mere sampling the output 
from Hollywood will provide the 


tative evidence. 


can develop adult population 
America with taste and discrimination, 
can long way toward raising the 
level all forms dramatic entertain- 
ment this country—radio and tele- 
vision, the movies and the theatre. The 
major task create ever-increasing 
group intelligent playgoers—this 
perhaps the single most important social 
objective our drama programs. 
must start with children early age. 
This means that must have wide- 
spread development children’s thea- 
tres—both those which the children 
themselves act and produce the plays, and 
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the theatres like London’s new “Young 
Vic,” which professional adult actors 
present plays especially appealing 
children. College and university theatres 
might well follow the lead the Uni- 
versity Denver theatre, which last 
year trouped series children’s plays 
around the state. 

high school dramatics are contrib- 
ute significantly the development 
sound critical judgment and appreciation 
good drama, the level high school 
dramatic activity must improved. 
particularly important that all high 
school students have more opportunity 
see good drama well produced. With 
the legitimate professional theatre con- 
fined New York and few metro- 
politan centers, the college and univer- 
sity theatre many instances offers al- 
most the only opportunity for them 
view live theatre. 

Thus far there has been little con- 
sideration the college and university 
theatre specifically. should now 
said that the future the theatre 
America rests this time squarely upon 
its shoulders. The further development 
the community theatre will time 
exert much influence the whole na- 
tional theatre, especially the creation 
audience; but until the community 
theatre shares more extensively the 
systematic study the drama and the 
training people for work the thea- 
tre, the colleges and universities will 
have the major task saving the theatre. 
That the professional theatre America 
needs saving evident from few sta- 
tistics. 

1900, there were over five thousand 
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legitimate professional theatres the 
United States—not counting music halls 
and opera houses. 1946, there were 
only two hundred, one sixth them 
New York’s Times Square district. 
Fifty years ago, many these theatres 
were producing new plays well 
classic plays repertory. But today 
have only the Broadway theatre, and its 
decline evident even New York 
playgoers. 1927-28, there were 302 
Broadway productions, 205 them new 
plays, compared productions 
1949-50, with new plays. The Broad- 
way theatre, though probably the best 
the world technically, 
even from the standpoint acting, has 
come such pass that has been 
described vast theatrical lunatic 
asylum.” There need consider 
the reasons for the present situation. 
necessary point out, however, that 
though some efforts reform have been 
initiated, salvation the theatre 
America does not lie within the Broad- 
way theatre. The present Broadway 
theatre unable reproduce itself; 
much its new blood must come from 
the college and university theatres. 

But their major contribution the 
theatre not the young actors and writ- 
ers and designers that they send 
grassroots movement, which, with the 
help the community theatre, and with 
the shot the arm which ANTA now 
seems able give, holds some promise 
re-establishing living theatre 
real vitality. 

survey the college and university 
theatre 1948-49 that produced only 
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126 replies, from small well large 
institutions, indicated that there had been 
1446 performances 403 plays, employ- 
ing casts crews excess twenty 
thousand, and playing before audiences 
1,200,000. This considerable 
amount dramatic activity. The total 
all institutions would very great 
indeed. But the college theatres are fail- 
ing rise their great opportunities. 
They are following the Broadway lead 
too slavishly, they are presenting too few 
original plays, and they are doing too 
little experimental work, But these thea- 
tres are laying the foundations for 
truly national theatre, returned the 
people. Through their professional train- 
ing, they are contributing the main- 
tenance high quality theatre New 
York, they are preparing the increasing 
numbers teachers drama and the 
theatre for the schools and colleges, and 
they are providing the devoted and en- 
ergetic spirits who are developing and 
the growing numbers com- 


munity theatres throughout the country. 
But their responsibility for the theatre 
America goes much beyond such pro- 
fessional training. Their major responsi- 
bility, which shared with the schools, 
the development adult popula- 
tion that familiar with the magnificent 
cultural heritage our drama, that has 
developed sound critical judgment and 
discriminating appreciation the drama, 
that has become accustomed playgo- 
ing, and finally, that will demand and 
support living theatre high calibre. 

The theatre potent educational 
and cultural force, but America 
denied the vast majority our 
people. Drama, the harmonizer the 
arts and perhaps the greatest the arts, 
has been shamefully neglected. time 
that recognized its importance all 
the people and created the conditions 
which great national theatre can flour- 
ish. this challenging task, major 
responsibility rests with the schools and 
colleges. 


The first use good literature that prevents man from being 
merely modern. merely modern condemn oneself 
ultimate narrowness; just spend one’s last earthly money the 
newest hat condemn oneself the old-fashioned. The road the 
ancient centuries strewn with dead moderns. Literature, classic and 
enduring literature, does its best work reminding perpetually 
the whole round truth and balancing other and older ideas against 
the ideas which might for moment prone. 


—G. CHESTERTON 
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Education Scotland 


Introductory: 


have had opportunities 
read articles about education England 
and learn recent educational de- 
velopments there. The writer this 
article has noted that many, even some 
who participate the work interna- 
tional organizations, use the word Eng- 
land when they mean Great Britain, 
and consequence may that just 
many will assume that education 
England means education Great 
Britain. But just not possible 
speak American system educa- 
tion, since the several states administer 
their own systems education and these 
systems differ though they may have 
features common, not possible 
speak British system education. 
spite the Union the English and 
Scottish crowns 1603, when the King 
Scotland became also King England, 
and the parliaments 1707, Scots still 
have pride their history, and their 
spirit independence and sense sep- 
arate nationhood remain. However 
mixed the feelings and opinions may have 
been Britain about the filching some 
months ago from Westminster Abbey 
the Stone Scone SKOON 
the way, not SKONE) resource- 
ful Scottish Nationalists, the featuring 
the American press this escapade and 
the history the Stone Destiny, will 


have served reminder that Scotland 
more than colourless appendix 
England: her educational and religious 
and legal institutions are different, and 
her social structure and educational sys- 
tem have been and still are fundamental- 
different from those England. This 
mere national pride personal sensi- 
tivity, but one simply accuracy and 
tory. For truth tell Scotland, situ- 
ated like Ireland the western fringe 
Europe and historically one the 
outposts European culture, has his- 
tory education and stature edu- 
cation which one may justifiably 

Scotland small country: could 
squashed into the State Ohio and 
still leave quarter that State un- 
covered, slightly larger than half 
the size England but with 5,000,000 
people has but one ninth the population 
England. Three-fourths the land 
hilly mountainous and the coast 
line, particularly the west where 
exposed the sweep the Atlantic, 
very irregular and often deeply fis- 
sured. Moreover two centuries indus- 
trial development have led ultimately 
the concentration three-fourths 
the population the narrow waistline 
the midlands, bounded the Firth 
Clyde the west and the Firths 
Forth and Tay the east. Rough con- 
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tours and physical barriers ease 
movement and communication, and the 
comparative poverty material re- 
sources along with periods political 
and religious oppression and later re- 
curring industrial depression, have fash- 
ioned the characteristics both the 
Scots themselves, and their romantic 
educational history, and have provided 
story emigration and influence 
abroad that once moving and im- 
pressive. 

Thus though English and Scots can 
and learn from each other edu- 
cational affairs, their systems educa- 
tion derive from different national his- 
tories and reflect fundamentally differ- 
ent traditions and philosophical points 
view. The most recent Education 
‘Acts, 1944 England and 1945 
Scotland, show greater agreement 
certain general principles than ever be- 
fore, but differences are notable and will 
doubt always so. These Acts pro- 
vide administrative machines which have 
some standard parts common 
speak: but their operation they are 
greatly different. Even their titular de- 
scriptions reveal much, for whereas the 
Scottish Act was one Amendment, 
that England was one Reform, 
the law relating education: was 
not necessary reshape the democratic 
public system education Scotland, 
whereas England the new Act pro- 
vides for such measure co-ordina- 
tion the various parts her educa- 
tional jigsaw effect for the first 
time what might described truly 
national system education, capable 
direction national educational 
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policy. The Scottish system the other 
hand has been unitary, almost complete- 
ly, throughout its history and has 
“ancient and complicated problem” 
dual systems schools (deriving from 
class distinctions and religious differ- 
ences) such still confronts England. 


Backward Glance: 


Those principles which are most char- 
acteristic Scottish Education emerge 
from centuries tradition, and 
deviation from the purpose this 
article make brief reference the 
past. the first place, Scots acknowl- 
edge their debt the Church, whether 
Celtic, Roman Protestant the cen- 
turies advanced, the realm educa- 
tion for until late the 19th century 
was taken for granted that the Church 
the land assumed responsibility for 
education. And the influence the 
Church, albeit indirectly, still pervades 
the educational system. One thus passes 
over great deal that interest 
making mention next the 15th cen- 
tury, period Renaissance Scotland 
was elsewhere Europe, and 
period adventure, invention, and dis- 
covery, significance the new world 
well the old. the early part 
that century, 1411, the first our four 
Scottish universities, that St. An- 
drews, was founded, and two others, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, followed later 
the same century, thus making pos- 
sible for Scottish scholars complete 
their higher studies without having 
England face the hazards 
travel Europe. was that cen- 
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tury too, 1496, that there was passed 
the first “compulsory” Education Act 
recorded history, whereby the eldest 
sons and heirs all barons and free- 
years age until they were “compe- 
tentlie foundit and had perfite latyne” 
and thereafter remained for years 
the schools the Arts and Law, with 
the object view that “justice should 
range universally throughout the realm 
and that those who were sheriffs and 
judges might have knowledge 
justice.” Here see one the main 
features that have hitherto characterized 
education Scotland: the recognition 
the value and benefits education 
coupled with acknowledgment the 
idea that education while privilege and 
opportunity for individuals, leads 
service the interests the country. 
the following century, Protestant- 
ism way Calvin and John Knox 
came Scotland and 1560 Com- 
mission, which Knox was member, 
“drew volume the policy and 
discipline the Kirk.” One the nine 
chapters dealt with education, and 
ten octavo pages was presented mas- 
terly sketch complete and well co- 
ordinated system national education, 
based upon the democratic ideals the 
Reformed Church. All children young 
people, rich and poor, were attend 
schools from the age years and 
were advance through schools the 
colleges and universities far they 
could, according their “spirit do- 


cility” (or capacity for learning). Those. 


who were ablest intellectually, other 
words, were continue longest and 


furthest their studies for the “com- 
fort” benefit the country. part 
the educational system was re- 
served for any privileged group and the 
Church was support and sustain schol- 
ars from poor homes while parents who 
were relatively well-to-do were edu- 
cate their children “at their own expense 
because they are able.” There con- 
firmation here faith education and 
its service the country. And here also 
was mapped out single educational 
highway from schools for young chil- 
dren the universities, highway that 
was entered all, the distance 
travelled limited only the stay- 
ing power capacity and merit: pupils 
lesser ability were diverted 
prepare take useful occupations. 
Religious instruction too, naturally, was 
receive systematic attention. The 
characteristics this early Knoxian 
scheme gave Scottish education cast 
that was quite distinctive and they are 
still recognizable the maturer features 
Scottish education today. Because 
the unsettled conditions his time, 
Knox’s scheme remained only what has 
been described devout imagina- 
tion” but has been treasured through 
centuries inspiring ideal, and 
the democratic urge that flowed strong 
from the Scottish Reformation still re- 
mains powerful influence the insti- 
tutional life Scotland. 

think then John Knox—and also 
the story the parish schools. From 
early times the parish school fostered 
the ideal democracy education. 
was from the little parish school, which 
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had direct connection with the univer- 
sity, that the lad pairts (that is, the 
lad with “capacity for learning”) set out, 
with his bag oatmeal and the dom- 
inie’s blessing, the road the uni- 
versity and personal success and 
service his people. time, the parish 
schools formed the basis national 
system education. With the rise 
industry, however, and the concentra- 
tion population limited areas, edu- 
cational provision became increasingly 
inadequate, though late 1843 
Horace Mann was able report most 
favourably about the efficiency teach- 
ing the schools Scotland. Inevi- 
tably, 1872, the State took over re- 
sponsibility for education, and the con- 
tents the Education Act that year 
were keeping with tradition, being 
concerned they were with the educa- 
tion the whole people Scotland. 
Thereafter and particularly from 1908 
onwards, the Education Acts Scotland 
showed concern for “every aspect 
child life and longer with mere 
schooling.” result the passing 
the most recent Act, that 1945, the 
school-leaving age has been advanced 
year 15, and provision made for 
raising when the Secretary 
State for Scotland considers prac- 
ticable so: similarly some future 
date, when circumstances allow, Junior 
Colleges will established for compul- 
sory part-time education young per- 
sons years age who have 
not continued with full-time schooling, 
their purpose being “to develop young 
persons’ various aptitudes and capacities 
and prepare them for the responsibili- 
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ties citizenship.” The numerous other 
provisions the Act which cannot 
described detail here are mainly de- 
signed secure for all pupils free edu- 
cational facilities appropriate “age, 
ability, and aptitude,” full and suitable 
attention their physical, medical and 
social welfare, and such financial assist- 
ance and other arrangements 
enable all take full advantage 
educational opportunities from which 
considered they are fitted derive 
profit. 


Thought and Practice To-day: 


Through the fabric then Scottish 
educational history have run few 
strong traditional strands: the wide- 
spread and longstanding appreciation 
the benefits education; the democratic 
end-on single track conception the 
organization education; the assump- 
tion that the schools were the schools 
the people; the acceptance the prin- 
ciple equality opportunity (which 
has already been noted meant that 
the ablest, from whatever home circum- 
furthest). That these strands are still 
unbroken the contents the Education 
Act 1945 the organiza- 
tion and practice education there has 
course been much amendment and 
progressive change, yet the influence 
tradition strong very success 
the past tends deprive initiative 
for the future. Thus the main criticism 
our schools and their work has been 
just that they tend doing 
thoroughly what they have done effec- 
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tively and thoroughly before—in spite 
diminishing relevance. The utmost 
value was attached systematic instruc- 
tion, knowledge such, and the 
discovery and nurturing intellect, and 
there isn’t much wrong with that it- 
self some still like think, had 
not tended the same time under- 
estimate other qualities personality and 
conduct and the value corporate life 
educative agency. Happily 
these recent decades and most strikingly 
during and after World War II, 
have been alive the dangers con- 
servative adherence the practices 
the past, times that change rapidly 
and radically. periods national 
crisis, history shows, that the spot- 
light focused most directly edu- 
cation, and stirs ferment doubt and 
discussion and enquiry. Thus the end 
the recent World War, amid spate 
memoranda and reports and confer- 
ences, there was recorded Educa- 
tion Act the more formal aspects our 
national aspirations education. has 
been nothing short tragic that like 
the corresponding Education Act Eng- 
land, the Scottish Act has some its 
main provisions proved, have seen, 
“well advance the possibilities 
the moment.” The main tangible re- 
sult has been the extension the period 
compulsory education one year 
the age 15, and somewhat chas- 
tening recollect that this extension 
was made possible though not put into 
effect, the provisions the Educa- 
tion Act 1918 the end World 
War Even 1947 when the actual 
step was taken, doubts were expressed 
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many the wisdom taking the 
step while there was shortage teach- 
ers, while accommodation was limited, 
and when post-war increase the birth- 
rate foretold increased enrolments 
schools. 

many other practical ways, 
course, spite the unavoidable post- 
ponement “appointed days,” the Act 
education considered consisting 
three successive stages, Primary (5-12 
years), Secondary (12 17, 
years) and Further education, and 
“the duty every education authority 
secure that adequate and efficient pro- 
vision made throughout their area 
all forms” these. Moreover these 
local education authorities are required 
submit the Secretary State for 
Scotland for his approval, schemes 
whereby practical steps, educational and 
financial, may taken provide ap- 
propriate educational opportunity for all 
pupils. Every possible provision ex- 
pected made the interests 
every individual child, whatever his 
abilities talents, whatever his handi- 
caps they mental, physical social, 
and whatever his home circumstances. 
Parents too are expected realize the 
increasing scope education and as- 
sume correspondingly greater responsi- 
bility. Whereas formerly they were 
see that children received efficient 
instruction the 3Rs, now shall 
the duty the parent every child 
school age provide efficient education 
suitable his age, ability and aptitude, 
either causing him attend public 
school regularly other means.” 
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This change emphasis, official docu- 
ments, from the 3Rs the 3As (age, 
ability, aptitude) large measure sum- 
marizes the changed outlook educa- 
tion. the repeated use the Act 
these three words, there clear recog- 
nition the ways which men differ 
and that differences must reckoned 
with and provided for, just other 
parts the Act there equally clear 
recognition the equal claims that all 
children have the realm education. 
just here that find the great 
practical problems that confront educa- 
tion developing democracy: how 
provide equality opportunity while 
preserving standards quality that may 
already traditional, and how estab- 
lish unified system education that 
would yet characterized diversity 
educational courses suit variety 
abilities and interests. That such di- 
lemma exists acknowledged U.S.A. 
(see Conant’s Education Divided 
World) fully England Scot- 
land: though the resolution the 
culties are and will different all 
three countries. Scotland much, and 
hoped increasingly effective, atten- 
tion given the difficult task 
selection and guidance the time 
transfer pupils from primary sec- 
ondary education. needs social and 
educational conviction reconcile the 
claims the few with those the 
many, and reconcile selection and the 
recognition differences with the demo- 
cratic ideal equality opportunity. 

The view that “appropriate op- 
portunity” that must guaranteed 
equally for all endorsed: and more- 


over, the Advisory Council Edu- 
cation Scotland puts one its 
Reports, “the education every child, 
bright and less bright, bookish and prac- 
tical, must have equal importance the 
eyes the community and must 
provided for with equal care and gen- 
erosity.” 

considering such problems and 
many others, the Secretary State for 
Scotland and all concerned educa- 
tional service, have had the advantage 
the results the excellent work 
recent years the Advisory Council 
mentioned above. This Council the 
later war years and afterwards, ex- 
amined, the request the Secretary 
State, the urgent educational prob- 
lems and fields major importance and 
activity education, and number 
Reports, hailed with acclaim several 
countries besides Scotland, have been 
published and made available through 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Perhaps 
only three these need mentioned 
here—those Primary Education, 
ondary Education and the Training 
would give any reader real conception 
not only what are and what may be- 
come the features our educational 
practice, but also what educationists 
Scotland would like think are the 
ideals that continue characterize our 
educational system. 

For the Council was not wholly con- 
cerned with practical problems and prac- 
tical details but has presented through- 
out its Reports consistent philosophy 
education, the light which the 
practical problems are considered and 
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which the practices education are sus- 
tained. Scots tend individualists: 
and the emphasis upon individuality, 
upon the worth and dignity the indi- 
vidual, has permeated our educational 
system well our Church system. 
not surprising therefore that this 
stress upon the individual, with appro- 
priate references social needs and serv- 
ice and good citizenship, prominent 
the Advisory Council’s Reports, and that 
Sir Percy Nunn’s philosophical point 
view education endorsed. This 
fairly striking contrast the view that 
appears prevail England present 
where the emphasis upon the “educa- 
tive society,” and the “sociological stand- 
Nunn’s book Education: its 
Data and First Principles, written 
against the social and political back- 
ground its time—post con- 
sidered Nunn himself equally 
relevant the circumstances the 
Second World War. “For then” the 
Council writes the Report Second- 
ary Education, “the conclusion in- 
escapable that the chief end education 
foster the full and harmonious de- 
velopment the individual this un- 
compromising insistence the primacy 
the individual may seem strange 
time when events are impressing 
the need for social cohesion and high 
sense national duty: but hope 
show that our thesis hospitable all 
that society may justly ask the indi- 
vidual. Meanwhile cite our sup- 
port the testimony one the wisest 
and most balanced educational thinkers 
our time. the preface new 
edition (1945) his great book, first 
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published years ago, Sir Percy Nunn 
writes ‘the central thesis the book re- 
mains unchanged: maintains that the 
primary aim all educational effort 
should help boys and girls 
achieve the highest degree individual 
development which they are ca- 
The acceptance this point 
view that the end education indi- 
vidual excellence mere theoretical 
acceptance. touches and sustains the 
practice education every hand and 
every stage. Thus isn’t just the 
Report Secondary Education that 
stress laid upon the claims the in- 
dividual and upon individual develop- 
ment. the Report Primary Educa- 
tion the Council writes: “We want 
make the most those (children) 
have, see that they are healthy 
they can made and give each one 
the best education which ca- 
pable.” Again the same Report: 
“While class (grade) may well 
taken whole for certain activities, 
and divided different ways for differ- 
ent purposes, the final emphasis must 
the individual, who the only real 
unit for learning and progress.” And 
again the Report the 
Teachers: “The teacher the future 
must one who realizes that education 
should take cognizance the whole 
child, his physical, affective and aes- 
thetic sides, well his memory and 
intellect; that essentially school should 
provide for formative community life; 
that education can longer regarded 
the communication pre-digested in- 
formation, but that should active, 
purposeful and have reality and mean- 
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ing the child; that the emphasis 
should the individual child, his 
interests, needs and rate progress, yet 
without neglect the values that have 
taken objective form his cultural in- 
heritance and organized society.” 
What envisaged other words, 
educational system true literal sense, 
which will more than mere organi- 
zation schools and classes and will 
consider and seek take care the 
special needs and capacities individual 
children. 

Having made clear the philosophy 
life which provides the fundamental 
purposes education, the Reports pro- 
ceed course consider means and 
methods and the content curricula. 
beyond the scope this article re- 
view discuss these but brief indica- 
tion may given the approach the 
treatment curricula, only show 
that the Council made superficial ex- 
amination the educational demands 
the post-war era and half-hearted 
recommendations the result its en- 
quiries. the Report Primary Edu- 
cation the Council for instance writes: 
“We discard with little regret the nar- 
row and obsolete view that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are the three 
fundamentals education. half-truth 
this kind does more harm than good. 
any subject all being more funda- 
mental than another, would suggest 
tentatively, and basis for clearer 
thinking the subject, that the three 
fundamental subjects are physical educa- 
tion, handwork, and speech.” There fol- 
lows course description what was 


meant each these subjects and 
becomes clear that the Council does not 
intend neglect the Rs, some have 
feared, but rather emphasizes the need 
provide much more that will con- 
tribute the full development indi- 
viduals and the enrichment their 
personalities. Here what written 
about speech for example: “Speech 
language the foundation all human 
communication, the vehicle thought 
and memory. Reading whether oral 
silent, development that depends 
the human capacity for speech and the 
birth and development language. 
From speech and the written word have 
developed the power accumulate and 
retain observations fact, exercise 
the mind the meaning history and 
life, and express literature the 
visions and imaginings the human 
soul.” 

Questions relating curricula sec- 
ondary schools are tackled with equal 
freshness and vigour. Secondary educa- 
tion regarded stage the 
schooling every child, not particu- 
lar kind education provided for 
some but not for all.” “Secondary edu- 
cation emerges one society’s most 
significant functions and from the side 
the individual once right and 
necessity. When this recognized, the 
demand for equality educational op- 
portunity ceases sound like the voice 
envy: rather does express the de- 
termination awakened community 
that smallest part its precious store 
talent must lost.” The 
recognizes that secondary education 
the urgent problem evolve and pro- 
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vide schooling that will suit the many 
well the traditional intellectual type 
education has fitted the few the 
past. And good deal exploration 
and experiment going our 
schools. general the curricula sec- 
ondary schools are considered the 
Council concerned essentially with 
Health, Handicrafts, Arts, Religious 
Education, and certain intellectual stud- 
ies (consisting the Mother Tongue, 
Number, General Science and Social 
Studies), while “on the periphery,” and 
for the few much importance 
ever before, are placed classical and 
modern languages, the more exacting 
parts mathematics, and certain voca- 
tional studies. 

those who recollect something 
Scottish educational history too, will 
not surprising that the “omnibus” 
secondary school favoured, that 
say, the school “for everybody” and “for 
all purposes.” maintained that the 
omnibus school “best embodies the 
ideals the new age. Such school 
embraces the whole range secondary 
education not time only but diver- 
sity courses and provision for dif- 
ferent intelligence levels.” The omnibus 
type school Scotland much more 
akin the “comprehensive” high 
school U.S.A. than the 3-type or- 
ganization schools school-organiza- 
tion England about which serious so- 
cial and psychological doubts are ex- 
pressed. There has been good deal 
controversy England this subject 
and the exploratory work organiza- 


tion going there greatly 
welcomed. 
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Future Prospect: 


Much else might written that 
would confirm that the educational tone 
Scotland today one expectancy 
and challenge. not possible refer 
further the training teachers 
though recognized that steady and 
sufficient flow first-rate teachers the 
first requisite for achievement and ad- 
vance education: nor refer ade- 
quately further and adult education 
which some headway being made; 
nor the universities whose enrolments 
have been increasing and whose work 
assumes ever greater importance; nor 
such associations the Educational In- 
stitute Scotland which fosters educa- 
tional activities various kinds both 
nationally and locally, the Scottish 
Council for Research Education which 
was constituted 1928 and whose many 
well known publications afford assist- 
ance teachers and local education au- 
thorities they consider their educa- 
tional problems; nor the many other 
aspects educational provision. The at- 
tempt has been made however, not 
provide inclusive references excessive 
detail, but rather convey something 
the spirit and atmosphere Scot- 
tish education. Scotland tend 
the whole cautious and conserva- 
tive, but will seen that are not 
unprogressive unresponsive the 
stimulation the pace and events the 
post-war period. And not blind 
ourselves the fact that much that 
presented the 1945 Act and the 
Advisory Council’s Reports, which 
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repeated reference has been made, awaits 
realization. The shortage teachers 
and material restrictions have been seri- 
ous these recent years and still are, 
yet line with the traditions and ideals 
the past there has been laid down 
pattern educational advance that will 
inspiration for least genera- 
tion. Advances that are possible are be- 
ing made, and those directions where 
they can’t made nationally present 
circumstances, sufficient being done 
voluntary experimental lines ensure 
more rapid adaptation when the “ap- 
pointed days” come. part the after- 
math war, perhaps, there also 
course the one hand some reaction 
and some sense weariness and frustra- 
tion, and the other little criticism 
and unrest. The teaching profession 
restive about conditions service and 
the prospect education the future: 
the term “crisis” sometimes used and 
perhaps not without reason view 
the evidence that the teaching profession 
fails present attract sufficient 
number able young men and women, 
particularly those who have special- 
ized mathematics and science. The 
Scottish Education Department its re- 
port for 1950, doubt with backward 
glance the official records the past 
and with inclination apply official 
brake some modern tendencies, states 
that “there general agreement that 
pupils today show less concentration and 
application than previously” and calls for 
“more emphasis upon the necessity for 
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hard work and less upon the immedi- 
ately pleasurable activities schooling.” 

the prefatory note book writ- 
ten Scotland 1919 immediately 
after the First World War, included 
this statement: “High hopes were 
founded the advent popular edu- 
cation 1872, some which but not 
all have been realized. shall 
well now hope warily. That great 
forward step has again been taken 
unquestionable, How far exactly will 
carry wise man will venture 
predict.” the event such caution may 
have been justified, but this writer’s 
view our hopes may set this time 
much more optimistic level, spite 
even greater economic stress than the 
1920s. are fully aware unavoid- 
able restrictions and limitations, but 
know how must set our educational 
course. Thus may appropriate 
conclude this article further quota- 
tion from the Report Secondary Edu- 
cation which any case ends key- 
note: “With our material 
much diminished and our position 
vantage lost, clear never before 
that our real wealth the character 
and skill our people, our hope 
nation the wisest utilization our 
human resources. And such utilization 
implies not merely training adequate 
the vastly greater technological de- 
mands our age, important though that 
is, but such education will secure social 
cohesion, and promote the good life 
the individual.” 


are different opinions different hours, but always may 
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Spring Sweat 


UPERINTENDENT 
glanced the memorandum which 
his secretary had scribbled his desk 
pad before she left the office for the day. 
His lips curled into faint, bitter smile. 

“Call Mr. Overlord before you 
leave.” 

Ben leaned back his chair and 
placed the tips his fingers together 
characteristic pose. His gaze 
wandered out through the office window 
where late winter was struggling with 
the first threat spring. The slanting 
rays dying sun traced gold patterns 
across the melting snow. Yes, would 
call August Overlord and agree his 
terms. Why not? After all, what was 
important about naming the valedic- 
Overlord could certainly help 
and had said that would. 
owned all Switzer County and had 
controlling interest South-Missouri, 
seemed. 

The only trouble is, thought Ben, 
can’t stand his oily words oily eyes 
oily hands. 

But after all, man had make 
some compromises. was young and 
now held his best job. The job suited 
him, too. let his glance circle the 
well-appointed private office. This was 
what and Madge had dreamed 
and worked for. was head 
good school system good town. 
liked the feel his importance. 
liked the measurement his standing 


among the administrators, “the boys.” 
The Superintendent Waycross schools 
had considered when opinions 
were being gathered and committee as- 
signments were being handed out. Give 
this for thin-faced girl with solemn 
grey eyes, who lived the wrong side 
the tracks and paid for her senior 
ring with nickels and dimes? Ridiculous! 
reached for the telephone. But 
something stopped his moving hand. 
framed photograph standing near 
the telephone. picture smart- 
looking young woman with pretty 
face and disconcertingly frank gaze. 

Cut out, Madge, argued irri- 
tably, been over all that. 

What was Madge had said? 
remembered, and reddened. But 
woman couldn’t know about such things. 
Too much sentiment. Emotions rather 
than intelligence. His fingers tightened 
around the instrument, lifted from its 
Then the door the outer office 
opened; footsteps approached the con- 
necting doorway. man stood suddenly 
before him. big man, overcoated, with 
hat-in-hand. had iron-grey hair and 
black eyebrows. didn’t carry brief- 
case. Ben got his feet quickly, ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Grant Romine!” said. “Man, 
glad see you! Take off your coat 
and pull chair.” 

“Certainly, Ben. After all, bring 
you greetings from Blank and Com- 
pany, textbook publishers incorporated. 
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But why all the warmth?” 

“Are you sure you haven’t just one 
little package your pocket,” Ben 
teased, “something that you merely 
wanted see?” 

“Not selling thing, this afternoon,” 
Romine said, settled into chair 
across the desk from Ben. “Too late 
the day. came talk with you... 
just talk.” 

“Sure you didn’t just happen run 
into Madge down town?” Ben ques- 
tioned with sudden suspicion. Romine’s 
face was bland. 

“Let’s see, now, when was the last 
time saw Madge. 

“Don’t incriminate yourself,” Ben 
interrupted, “You don’t really have 
testify the inquest, you know.” 

known you long time, Ben,” 
Romine went on, his voice now grave. 
watched you grow your pro- 
fession. I’m expecting great things from 
you. know what your problem is. 
does every schoolman this area. They 
are waiting see how you handle it. 
You don’t have talk about it. Every- 
one knows that Overlord has another 
daughter finishing high school this year. 
The question is, what are you going 
about it?” 

“That’s it, Grant. Every Overlord 
daughter has been the high school 
valedictorian, four them. And now 
little Ellen. She’s really good kid— 
only Preston tells she fully five 
points behind Mayme Koen, and sure 
finish that way.” 

“According Preston, the Overlord 
girls have always finished that way,” 


March 


Romine said thoughtfully. “Preston’s 
good principal; he’s been here twenty 
years. When Overlord girl graduates 
certifies the senior standings this 
office, and washes his hands the mat- 
ter. told last year your test 
would come this year. He, too, wait- 
ing see what you will do.” 

“But, darn it, Grant. man can’t 
throw away good job like this. You 
know what Overlord can me. Not 
only this job. put Hitop the 
state senate. Overlord will get black- 
listed with the State Department 
can, even with all the schoolmen. Sena- 
tor Hitop controls the appropriation 
committee, you know.” 

“Ben, don’t believe any man can 
push the State Department around, and 
don’t believe Senator Hitop can in- 
fluence the appropriations committee 
unless the right. Overlord has 
you down your knees. You are going 
through what Dr. Parker Cape State 
College calls the ‘spring sweat’ 
school administrators. Sometime during 
the last semester local pressure vari- 
ous kinds put and the superin- 
tendent starts sweating and thumbing 
through the state school directory, 
looking for place light.” 

Ben sat thoughtful moment, his 
finger tips again touching just above 
his lap. Then looked Romine and 
frowned. 

“You and Madge,” growled. 
“Grant, value your opinion more than 
you think. like you. like most 
you textbook men. You’re experienced 
schoolmen for the most part, and you 
have had the training. You fellows 
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good books. What you say for 
do?” 

“Not me, Ben,” Romine got and 
reached for his overcoat. “You get 
off the floor your own power—or 
you don’t get up. saw Jentzen today. 
He’s been shaking for five years. You 
want model his hat?” 

schools and scared every year will 
his last. Ben knew him and his story. 
What life! 

“But Mayme Koen will get over it. 
isn’t matter life and death.” 

“Sure, Ben, Mayme Koen will get 
over it. The question is, will you?” 

“All right,” Ben said wearily, “you 
tell what do.” 

“Not me. Mr. Dorothy Dix. 
sell textbooks. the way, wonder 
Preston wouldn’t like come 
room tonight, I’m staying the 
Alcatraz, and look over that new physics 
text?” 

Ben started smiling. think 
would, Grant. Get the heck out here 
and call him. got some calling 
myself.” 

With Romine’s footsteps receding 
from the outer office, Ben reached for 
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the telephone. dialed the number 
desk. 

five points sure know what you 
can you probably will... O.K., 
shoot when ready Not chance, 

Ben reached into the closet for his 
hat and coat. Soup should 
home. Heck, and Madge could live 
soup. might fun. What was 
Madge had said. married man, 
Ben; never settle for 
began feel like man. 

the corridor waved Lem 
Samuels, veteran custodian. would 
miss Lem. More philosopher than 
janitor; knew everybody for miles; 
good man for community back- 
ground. 

Outside, threw back his strong 
young shoulders and breathed deeply 
the clean, knife-edged air. Man, 
was real! was thinking: 

never knew the air was good 
here. Why did take long 
get off knees?” 


FRIEND 


life’s long race, though falter, even fall, near the end; 
One who strengthened faith will uplift me,—my friend. 


VALERIA RUEDY 
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Fog-Bound 


I’m fog-bound craft the Harbor Life, 
Where the fog hangs thick and low; 
And strain eyes just see the light, 


the vessels come and go. 


Now kindred ship puts forth sea, 
Toward distant and beautiful land. 
Thete little know this country fair, 
Though heard its golden strand. 


ship has returned from the lonely quest, 
But the Harbor Master, knoweth best. 
Alongside the ship that has put sea; 


But orders read, “Stay!” bide time 


the fog-bound Harbor Life. 
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Rehabilitation Pork Barrel— 
Choose One 


Byron 


SUBJECT veterans’ benefits, 
one extreme national importance 
the present time, also subject 
fraught with implications for the future. 
can, perhaps, better understand the 
American attitude toward such benefits 
consider them historically. ap- 
parent that through four major wars the 
sense responsibility toward the 
soldier has continually widened, but 
where and when should this widening 
process cease? 

The American Revolution raised few 
problems veteran readjustment, The 
farmer-militiaman made the bulk 
the American forces, although com- 
paratively small number 
Line (regulars) provided the much 
needed stiffening. For the most part, 
however, there was very indistinct line 
between civilian and soldier. Wash- 
ington’s request and economical 
gesture toward the unpaid regular, Con- 
gress 1783 granted each man his gun 
and accouterments carry 
1785 Congress decreed that all commis- 
sioned officers would receive half pay 
while disabled, and noncoms and pri- 
vates month; and the land ordinance 
1787 set the pattern for Federal land 
bounties for the veterans, The total pen- 
sion cost the Revolution was probably 
not excess $20,000,000 and this 
amount, plus certain state and Federal 
land bounties, was the only direct gra- 


tuity veterans the Revolutionary 
War. Land bounties seemed the easiest 
kind pay long frontier re- 
mained. Anomalously enough, and this 
true also the Civil War and World 
Wars and II, Revolutionary veterans’ 
benefits increased direct proportion 
the length time separating them from 
the end the War. 

The Civil War was bloodier, costlier, 
and raised more economic problems. 
also marked the formation the first 
organized veteran lobby, which resulted 
not unnaturally the granting pen- 
sions all Northern veterans who could 
possibly qualify and who could possibly 
reach ballot box. 

Among the unhappier results the 
Civil War was the manufacture the 
first veteran Pork Barrel, administered 
commissioner pensions known 
history Corporal Tanner, who 
said have pledged Benjamin Harrison 
“drive six-mule team through the 
Treasury.” 

The actual specific benefits, however, 
1890, were very small. the 
South, veterans’ benefits consisted exclu- 
sively artificial limbs, and much later 
very small individual state pensions. 
Federal benefits were ever granted 
Confederate veterans. the North, 
veterans were granted immediate 
mustering-out pay $100 plus certain 
small state cash bounties, Civil Service 
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preference for the Northern disabled 
began this time, and many concessions 
were made veterans under the Home- 
stead Act 1862. Pensions the 
amount per month were granted 
for disability, rising maximum 
$25 for the loss any two limbs. 
ficial limbs and other prosthetic devices 
were also granted Northern veterans. 

1890, however, the formation 
the Grand Army the Republic re- 
sulted general pension legislation. 
This cost upwards $135,000,000 per 
year, and the legislation contained all the 
laxities and faults general pension 
plan. addition came far too late even 
aid postwar rehabilitation. 

The First World War further magni- 
fied the economic and emotional prob- 
lem the returning veteran. left 
3,000,000 with military training but 
combat experience. Another million had 
seen combat. The country now had few 
public lands offer, but other ideas 
about Federal benefits had sprung up. 
Among these, the most promising was 
the theory vocational rehabilitation 
for the disabled. Unfortunately the 
planning the program was tardy 
and the administration slipshod 
that training costs were far too high, 
and spongers abounded. This situation 
had improved 1923 when, usual, 
was almost too late. 

The costs the rehabilitation pro- 
gram World War appear below: 


Vocational Rehabilitation and 


Total number veterans regis- 
tered for such education 
Total number entered training 
Total cost fees and supplies 
Allowances for dependency and 


330,000 
180,000 
$645,000,000 
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Other benefits voted the end 
World War included: 


$60 discharge bonus voted February 
1919 

Further Homestead Act privileges 

Vocational Education Act for the dis- 
abled 

Formation the Veterans Bureau (later 
the Veterans Administration 

The granting free hospital rights re- 
gardless service connection. 


American pensioners increased 900 per 
cent between 1919 and 1929 re- 
sult veteran-lobby legislation. part, 
course, this was the price our neg- 
lect providing social security for all 
citizens, but more than this, was 
step toward establishing security for 
favored group—a step the wrong di- 
rection. The American Legion, the most 
powerful lobby for veteran rights and 
benefits, was founded Theodore 
Roosevelt 1919. This, will 
seen later, belongs the list veteran 
benefits following World War 

The total costs, date, for World 
War benefits, exclusive the rehabili- 
tation figures previously given, are: 


Bonus benefits paid date 
Burial benefits date .......... $1,084,000,000 
Compensation and pensions $5,300,000,000 


Now let consider the benefits 
World War with these following 
facts specifically mind: 


World War average age the present 
time—56 years 

World War average age—29 years 
(in 1950) 

World War total number eligible vet- 
erans—4,000,000 

World War total number eligible vet- 
erans—1 8,000,000 

Benefits now beginning decline for 
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World War veterans; peak bene- 
fits paid, according VA, June 
1948. 

Benefits still rise, however, for World 
War veterans, except for education 
costs. 


The veteran World War II, who 
has served days, whether not such 
service resulted his leaving his home 
town home campus, entitled the 
following much abbreviated list bene- 
fits, exclusive state benefits. 


Education and training—costs and 
subsistence 

Home, farm, and business loans 

pay 

Free hospitalization for any cause 

Unemployment insurance and bene- 
fits 

Job super-seniority 

Burial benefits 

Insurance dividends 

and guidance services 

10. Employment services 

11. Civil Service preference 


the man disabled any way 
traceable Uncle Sugar, the list 
benefits is, course, enormously in- 
creased. addition variety individ- 
ual state benefits would more than 
double the basic list. 

Let consider the education and 
training costs Public Laws 346 and 
alone. The data are August 31, 
1949; peak period for education costs. 


15,000,000 Veterans World 
War eligible for education. 

9,929,319 have applied for educa- 
tion and training benefits. 

6,783,196 have entered into educa- 
tion and training. 

5,106,933 have discontinued, inter- 
rupted completed training. 

134,534 number above have 
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been rehabilitated with Public Law 

131,522 number above have 
completed time entitlement. 


Public Laws 346 and June 


1949. 
for students higher education. 
2,494,000,000 above paid vet- 
erans for subsistence. 
10. above paid in- 
stitutions for tuition. 
II. 104,000,000 above paid for 
equipment. 
12. 23,000,000 above paid for sup- 
plies and material. 


The ever-widening sense responsi- 
bility this country toward its veterans 
has now become clear when viewed from 
the standpoint historical perspective— 
but where does the process end? 

The United States has never entered 
total war with any understanding 
the fundamental philosophy total war, 
and clear that the man drafted for 
combat $50 per month, and the 
worker free enter war-born industry, 
safety, $350 per month are not 
making equivalent sacrifice. these 
terms, then, the ex-serviceman deserves 
aid and support grateful coun- 
try; but should this occur the point 
establishing economically favored 
minority, the expense the total 
citizenry? Are not economic security, 
medical care, and rehabilitation the 
handicapped necessity for all citizens, 
rather than for veterans alone? 

difficult separate ethics and 
politics; but, and this without chauvin- 
ism, somewhere along the line have 
unconsciously merged the terms “rights” 
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and “privileges.” Although exist 
era national sovereignty, seem- 
ingly have lost the feeling the duty 
citizen his country, and think 
only terms the debt the country 
the citizen. 

might all agree two specific 
criteria for mecessary veterans’ benefits: 

The service disabled must given 
sufficient rehabilitation, or, this 
impossible, hospital domiciliary care 
until death. 

long inequalities exist the 
Nation’s preparation for total war, 
then the ex-soldier must given 
training and financial assistance for 
period adequate enough compen- 
sate him for his lost time. 

Once these general responsibilities 
are met, the country’s obligation should 
considered discharged, and thinking 
should channeled toward the welfare 
all, rather than part our citizenry. 

Any group which tampers with this 


axiom for its own political economic 
benefit opening Pandora’s Box, the 
contents which might well result 
the destruction our economy. 

veterans’ benefits social terms, Are 
these permanent aids the indi- 
vidual well-being, are they political 
“sops” designed perpetuate favored 
economic group? 

must not conceal from ourselves 
the fact that perfectly possible 
legislate ourselves over the hill and into 
the poorhouse. Recent events Cali- 
fornia are evidence that! time 
for veterans and nonveterans, citizens, 
resist pressure for any further exten- 
sion benefits veterans alone, and 
even legislate for the discontinuance 
some benefits now existence. 
time for both groups act the inter- 
est the citizens the United States— 
not the veterans the United States. 


The story told that Albert Schweitzer was building new hospital 
come visit. friend,” Schweitzer called you lend 
hand?” The visitor answered coldly: intellectual and 
don’t drag wood about.” Schweitzer smiled and said: “You are lucky, 
too wanted become intellectual but didn’t 
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Learning and Self 


Lewis 


HAS been said that the proper func- 
tend become captivated the particu- 
lar set abstractions that characterize 
the “climate opinion,” and fall into 
what Whitehead has called the “fallacy 
misplaced concreteness.” appears 
that this fallacy has been committed 
some degree current theories learn- 
ing, and the educational practises asso- 
ciated with these theories. This might 
merely academic problem were 
not for the crucial connection between 
our educational theories and practices 
the one hand, and the democratic form 
government which wish 
strengthen and preserve, the other. 
course our educational institutions 
avow that their central purpose de- 
velop men capable citizenship our 
democracy, and have the slogan 
for democracy.” There 
seldom any reason suspect the sin- 
cerity our educators. Neither 
suspect the sincerity the eighteenth 
century doctors who bled and purged 
their patients death the name 
health. They had the best intentions, but 
their medical conceptions and, conse- 
quently, their medical practice was dis- 


This the Presidential Address, read the 
forty-third annual meeting the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology, held the Hotel 
Roanoke, March 22-24, 1951. 


astrously inadequate. Moreover, the 
eighteenth century doctors did not real- 
ize this inadequacy. They doubtless 
prided themselves the great advances 
science had made that time. 
Only the light more adequate 
set abstractions does the inadequacy 
become apparent. Perhaps similar situ- 
ation may obtain with regard certain 
contemporary theories learning and 
education; there evidence that philoso- 
phers, psychologists and educators have 
become aware certain inadequacies, 
and are seeking work out more ade- 
quate views. This discussion attempt 
join with them their search, 
considering education one its rela- 
tions the requirements democracy. 

Let take our start from this point: 
Since democracy means government 
the people themselves, self-govern- 
ment, implies that the citizens 
democracy must the kind beings 
who are capable organizing them- 
selves into community which they 
govern according reasonable principles 
called laws; and which they direct to- 
ward ends purposes compatible with 
the nature rational beings. Thus the 
theory democracy must based 
conception men capable self- 
government; while its practice must de- 
pend the actual existence men who 
fact exercise that capacity for self- 
government. 

the other hand, the theory and 
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practice the learning process, and 
our educational systems, also predi- 
cated upon corresponding conception 
man being capable learning. 
short, the crucial foundation for both 
democracy and education the particu- 
lar conception man upon which they 
are erected. But suppose that, some 
time the political sphere, nation 
tried maintain democratic self-rule, 
the very opposite government 
imposed from without, while the 
sphere education they operated the 
theory that man learner was capable 
knowing only having facts 
theories imposed upon him from with- 
out. Then could taught respond 
efficiently external stimuli, but would 
such “teaching” prepare him for self- 
direction and government? The ensuing 
implicit contradiction between the neces- 
sities democratic government, and the 
citizens actually developed such 
educational process could maintained 
for time, but eventually this contradic- 
tion would manifest itself catas- 
trophe, just the original error the 
tragic hero leads his Nemesis. 


Let take look the particular 
theories man, self-government and 
learning they were actually effective 
the minds and actions our founding 
fathers the eighteenth century. The 
chief characteristic that century (and 
these men) summed the desig- 
nation “age enlightenment.” This 
meant recognition the light pos- 
sessed the human mind which enabled 
develop rational experimental 
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science nature, and apply this 
scientific knowledge the improvement 
man’s welfare: medicine, tech- 
nology, and above all taking over the 
responsibility guiding his own destiny, 
both privately and politically. Even 
the deification Reason the Paris 
churches the French Revolutionists 
was extreme case; yet that manifesta- 
tion faith human reason represented 
new born consciousness man’s powers 
work out his own salvation under the 
guidance and light his own rational 
powers, that longer needed 
dependent upon divine revelation 
illuminate his final destiny, nor 
monarch claiming the divine right 
kings rule and direct his political life. 
Thus both our democracy and our edu- 
cation originated two-fold faith 
man: first, his capacity know ra- 
tionally, and second, his capacity 
govern and direct his own life reason- 
ably the light this knowledge. Con- 
sequently, was the same time 
belief man’s inherent right free- 
dom. man was nature rational, then 
that same nature also had not only 
the right govern his life his own 
reason, and thus free from political 
oppression, but also had the right 
educational opportunity which would 
free him from ignorance, irrational de- 
sires, and from unenlightened interests 
—in short, from all the hindrances which 
would prevent him from membership 
reasonable, self-governing community. 

Thus John Locke 
eighteenth-century conception that demo- 
cratic rule reasonable possible 
because grounded man’s nature 
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rational, that the laws are not 
confinement right and liberty, since 
they are conformity with his nature: 
“The freedom, then, man, and 
liberty acting according his own 
will grounded his having reason, 
which able instruct him that law 
govern himself by, and make 
him know how far left the free- 
dom his own will. turn him loose 
unrestrained liberty, before has 
reason guide him, not allowing 
him the privilege his nature 
free, but thrust him out amongst 
brutes. (Second Essay Civil 
Government, Bk, II, Ch. Sect. 63.) 

The eighteenth century conception 
man rational distinguished him def- 
initely from the brutes. Both the brute 
animals and man live according the 
rational laws nature, with this essen- 
tial difference—which made all the dif- 
ference between freedom and bondage— 
that man can order his own life accord- 
ing laws freely understood and freely 
self-imposed the guiding principles 
his action; while the brutes acted, 
without understanding, according the 
laws imposed upon them nature; and, 
consequently, lived and acted bond- 
age. Kant wrote the same decade 
which our country was founded: 
“Each thing nature works according 
laws. Rational beings alone have the 
faculty acting according the con- 
ception laws, that is, according 
principles. (Fundamental Prin- 
ciples the Metaphysic Ethics, Sect. 
II.) There follows the conception that 
rational being, since thus capable 
self-determination, capable au- 
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tonomy. this meant that rational 
being capable spontaneously origi- 
nating his own action according law, 
without having impressed him 
outside cause; and this extent, 
man person, Kant’s terms. 


the other hand, eighteenth cen- 
tury science tells that things nature 
move and are moved according law, 
but according the laws mechanical 
causation. Changes the motion 
body occur only insofar another, ex- 
ternal body exerts force upon it, and 
then strictly “in proportion the mo- 
tive force impressed,” Newton 
(Principia, Pt. Law II.) Thus 
the actions and motions all irrational 
nature are heteronomous; and man, in- 
natural laws, reacts thing, respond- 
ing external stimuli according the 
physical laws cause and effect. 

stand here the historical thresh- 
old internal inconsistency the 
conception the nature man, between 
his nature self-governing citizen, and 
thing pushed around the forces 
nature. bring light this incon- 
sistency, let turn the eighteenth 
century conception science. This con- 
ception was dominated the seven- 
teenth century physics; and this physics 
was its turn dominated the science 
mechanics, developed Galileo, 
Newton, Huygens, mention only 
three. Descartes developed philosophy 
follow out the principles and implica- 
tions this new science mechanics. 
the natural world rational, and 
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rational mean scientific, and 
science mean mechanics, then the 
essential characteristics nature are 
given its purely quantitative aspects, 
because mechanics deals only with quanti- 
ties. Now man partly quantitative, 
and partly not. employ the Kantian 
terminology: insofar man thing 
comes under the laws mechanics, 
and part nature. But insofar 
understands and wills—i.e. insofar 
person, learning and self-governing 
—he not quantitative, escapes the laws 
mechanical causation, and thus 
somehow outside nature, that term 
was then understood. Note also that 
man thing nature motivated 
only heteronomously, according me- 
chanical laws cause and effect; and 
consequently is, this respect, more 
free than the kettle water over the 
fire free not boil. the other 
hand, man person “outside nature” can 
motivate himself autonomously, and 
therefore free only “unnatural” 
“unscientific” sense. His freedom and 
his being person does not have the 
same natural reality and status his 
bondage and existence thing the 
real world nature. Man self- 
governing citizen dubious epiphe- 
nomenon; only quantitative thing 
does have real and certain status 
nature. This seventeenth and eighteenth 
century bifurcation man (to use 
Whitehead’s term) historically 
startling new conception. this time 
had been generally supposed that all 
man was included nature—that his 
activity understanding and willing was 
just “natural” him was his more 
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mechanical activity walking. 

But the time this incongruity was 
not pushed its conclusions, except 
certain philosophers who did not alter 
the development science. Natural 
science that time was concerned with 
inanimate bodies, planets, heat, optics 
and the like, and did not yet determine 
the contemporary conceptions living 
things, including man. spite such 
prophetic minds Thomas Hobbes, who 
anticipated the 19th century with his 
mechanical concept man the “Le- 
viathan,” the political scientists and lead- 
ers the time could still conceive man 
rational and free. was safe his- 
torically set democratic form 
government and entrust its fate the 
eighteenth century rational man. the 
same time young citizens could learn 
through their scientific studies that the 
things nature were blindly pushed 
around alien forces according laws 
mechanics, They even kept 
astonishing version the earlier theo- 
logical tradition divine basis for 
nature, thinking God the Mas- 
ter Mechanic. the one hand, man 
person, with his freedom rooted his 
rationality, and hence capable self- 
government; the other hand, man 
thing, among other bodies nature, 
moved only blind material forces— 
and never the twain shall meet. 


Only, the nineteenth century, the 
twain did meet. Scientific knowledge 
nature ceased confine itself the 
inanimate bodies nature, and was ex- 
tended cover the field living bodies, 
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biology, physiology, organic and bio- 
chemistry. This definitely brought man 
under the scientific schema natural 
cause and effect. For short time his 
“soul” escaped this schema natural 
causality, but soon the science psy- 
chology and later, positivistic philosophy 
arose; and now not only man’s physical 
body and his vital processes, perceptions, 
instincts and emotions, but also his un- 
derstanding and willing were brought 
under the concepts scientific causality. 
Man, autonomous, rational and free, 
longer stood over against heterono- 
mously determined, irrational mechani- 
cal world; but became another cog 
helplessly enmeshed the mechanism 
nature. True, this mechanistic view 
was opposed vitalism and the old fac- 
ulty psychology for time; but the 
eighteenth century conception scien- 
tific materialism was too firmly en- 
trenched, and had proved its value 
too many successes overthrown. 
The eighteenth century conception 
man, upon which our democracy was 
founded, characterized his rationality 
two types actions which found 
experience was capable perform- 
ing. The act grasping the 
understanding universal intelligible 
principle; i.e. “seeing” the necessary 
formal connection between two more 
intelligible objects. example case 
understanding (rather than memoriz- 
ing the proposition) that the conception 
Euclidean triangle necessarily im- 
plies that the sum its interior angles 
equals two right angles. take 
physical example, Galileo’s insight that 
the period swing pendulum de- 
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pends its length, and independent 
its mass and the length the arc 
its swing. The second type action at- 
tributable eighteenth century rational 
man was his capability determine 
motivate his actions autonomously 
one the formal principles which his 
understanding has grasped, e.g. that 
ought treat all men (including 
ourselves) persons, that is, ends 
themselves rather than means 
things utilized for our own par- 
ticular interests. positive example 
this would the action Thomas 
“Murder the Cathedral.” negative 
example would Dale Carnegie’s 
“How Win Friends and Influence 
People.” the sciences advanced dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the eight- 
eenth century rational man gradually 
was superseded the following con- 
for example: 

Biological man—a more highly 
evolved ape, whose welfare lies gain- 
ing better adjustment his physical, 
biological, psychological and social en- 
vironment. 

Psychological man—an organism 
whose actions are responses stimuli. 
The nature these responses depends 
factors the environment and 
previous conditioning the organism. 
After making responses which are the 
effects these causes, able ra- 
tionalize his action and give himself the 
illusion that willed the action. 

*Cf. Program for the Theology Series the 
University Virginia, 1937, prepared com- 
mittee including the present writer. Cf. also 


Dorothy Sayers, “Begin Here” New York 1941, 
specially chaps. III and 
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Economic man—a puppet whose 
stimulus-response pattern can reduced 
purely economic cause-effect factors. 

Philosophic man—an abstraction 
from his own immediately perceived 
data sense, whose philosophic activity 
consists constructing meta-languages 
analyze the verbal utterances 

What must the fate demo- 
cratically organized nation its constitu- 
ents consist the above abstractions, 
and the sovereign power rests the 
hands entities motivated external 
forces? any herd animals, certain 
individuals emerge with more power 
than others and are able dominate 
them; fact which observable any 
chicken yard, the human herd, then, 
these dominant individuals are posi- 
tion provide those forces and those 
stimuli which will motivate the other 
individuals the herd respond 
fashion which will reinforce and aug- 
ment the power already possessed the 
dominant group. Furthermore, essen- 
tial part the motivating stimuli will 
consist conditioning the opinions 
the herd believe that the whole proc- 
ess proceeding democratically. 

For example, isn’t the democratic 
power safely the hands the sover- 
eign people long have “free” 
elections? Granted not have sol- 
diers posted the polls throw 
into concentration camps fail 
vote for certain candidates. But voting 
really free our action the polls 
conditioned response well organ- 
ized stimuli, whether these motivating 
stimuli are put out political party 
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whether they represent the pressure 
conventional values and unexamined 
assumptions. 

But, may argued, that all right 
long the opposing party point 
view not suppressed (as totali- 
tarian countries) but can also exert the 
force their stimuli, effort 
produce from response favorable 
their power and interests? Several 
points apply here. 

First, according one contemporary 
theory man heteronomously moti- 
vated, can ever really have any 
choice between the two sets stimuli? 
Isn’t already conditioned inheri- 
tance, the work which earns his 
living, his acquired responses, and even 
the neighborhood lives in, 
respond favorably the one set 
stimuli, and repelled the other? 
man’s blood pressure rises danger- 
ously when listens Dean Acheson 
the radio, will certainly com- 
pellingly motivated switch the 
speech Senator Taft, conversely. 
This argument like saying that be- 
cause magnet has both positive and 
negative pole, both sides are repre- 
sented, and therefore the iron filings are 
free choose either way. But this 
theory man not neutral respect 
his electric charge, his position 
relatively the poles the magnet. 
The factors his life have conditioned 
every man that already possesses 
some negative positive charge, and 
therefore attracted one pole and re- 
pelled the other strict accord with 
Coulomb’s law force. 


— 
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the second place, even granting 
that men had, this theory, “free” 
choice between opposing sets stimuli, 
citizen free his only choice lies 
between supporting one the other 
groups when each group itself heter- 
onomously motivated; and his choice 
lies between “pressure groups” which 
themselves rise and fall according the 
laws force? may replied that 
can choose that group whose interests 
and aims coincide with own, and 
thereby further own interests. Here 
the point becomes more subtle. How 
have supposed interests, and those 
the group may choose, been de- 
termined and produced? There are two 
possibilities. aims and interests 
may predicated upon being 
heteronomously motivated thing de- 
scribed above. this case, they will 
defined terms the welfare and 
interests just such natural being; 
e.g. terms better adaptation 
environment described biology, 
the increase quantitative posses- 
sions, described economics. That 
is, interests ends are not chosen 
though the means them may be; but 
interests are produced the action 
external causes upon or- 
ganism. Thus supposed aims are not 
chosen but are really determined 
antecedent biological and economic fac- 
tors, and called choice favor 
one the other pressure group 
illusory that the iron filings. 

Under the second possibility, final 
interests may defined, not merely 
the externally imposed demands bio- 
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logical economic necessities, but they 
may defined autonomous rec- 
ognition capabilities for self- 
determination the conception 
principle, not merely according law: 
that can choose aims compatible with 
rational powers, and therefore 
harmony with capacity act per- 
son, although this may run counter 
the physical pressures nature 
understood the current abstractions 
about man. 

Seen from this point view, choice 
between pressure groups only choice 
between various forms bondage. 
free choice would the possibility 
choosing between all forms bondage 
the one hand, and the possibility 
other. short, free choice lies between 
acting person, and being pushed 
around like thing external forces, 
matter which group these forces rep- 
resent. Many our so-called democratic 
leaders, and much our education (in 
both theory and practice) appear 
assume that democratic freedom consists 
the right choose between various 
forms bondage, since their theory, 
man motivated entirely external 
stimuli, and order get the “right” 
response, only necessary apply 
the “right” stimuli. 

course, our books the psy- 
chology education are filled with pre- 
cepts about teaching the pupils “think 
the problems through,” “get the facts 
both sides,” and “learn make 
choices rational grounds recogniz- 
ing and eliminating all prejudices.” But 
the possibility man’s autonomy has 
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been forgotten effaced current ab- 
stractions about conditioned responses, 
then these high sounding precepts come 
have hollow ring. think prob- 
lems through may mean assemble the 
relevant opinions which the student 
has been conditioned. get the facts 
both sides issue may mean 
get certain information about each 
the pressure groups involved, 
able rationalize the selection 
one set heteronomous aims pref- 
erence the other. 

Here again, may objected that 
the educational system has been effec- 
tive, the pupil’s response the stimulus 
questions and problem situations will 
true valid; and that this the 
only kind learning that can guar- 
anteed safely school system. 
true that suitable set rewards 
and punishments can condition child 
respond the stimulus “What the 
sum the internal angles plane 
triangle?” the appropriate verbal re- 
sponse, namely, “Two right angles,” just 
Pavlow’s dogs responded salivating 
when rang the bell; although 
meat was But such responses 


depend memory habit association, 


based purely accidental and fortui- 
tous relationship between things. one 
should ask the student why responded 
“Two right angles,” could only re- 
ply: “That what the book and the 
teacher say”—or even, “That answer 
gives good grade.” could equally 
well have conditioned the student 
respond “Three right angles,” provided 
his powers understanding had not 
acted recognize the inherent contra- 
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diction involved that answer. Similar- 
ly, other experimenters have substituted 
red color patch associate with the 
meat rather than the auditory stimulus 
bell, Pavlow’s experiment. 

Contrasted with these externally im- 
posed connections which may acci- 
dental and fortuitous, there in- 
herent and essential connection between 
the structure the triangle and the sum 
its interior angles. The student may, 
his own autonomous act under- 
standing, grasp that necessary relation- 
ship necessary. Then the connection 
longer impressed upon him from 
without the external stimuli the 
teacher the book good grades. And 
can successfully resist hypothetical 
efforts condition him respond with 
the answer “Three right angles.” 

this example, can easily recog- 
nize the absurdity depending 
stimulus response view, and usually take 
care that the essential connections are 
presented the student for his under- 
standing. But what about our “teaching” 
democracy? Can exhibit the necessary 
and intelligible connections, and expose 
the contradictions entailed inadequate 
abstractions? may “teach” our chil- 
dren certain democratic responses 
fortuitous association, for example, the 
connection between democracy and lib- 
erty choose among several pressure 
groups, shown above; between 
democracy and the right have various 
current opinions struggle for supremacy, 
though none them may adequate. 
Granted that these are, speak, nec- 
essary accessories democracy; yet they 
can become meaningless and perverted 
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unless realize that self government 
begins within, with hard won ability 
act autonomously person. And 
this autonomy predicated upon 
theory and practice learning which 
requires the equally hard won ability 
our understanding act its own, 
grasp necessary connections, rather than 
have learning responses imposed 
the mind from without suitable ar- 
rangement stimuli. Understanding 
spontaneous act, and cannot imposed 
upon the student’s mind, 
teacher must learn. Likewise, citizenry 
must choose self governed; self 
rule cannot imposed them the 
state, since this itself obvious 
contradiction. But neither can the citizens 
“conditioned” democratic form 
government psychological and 
philosophical theories heteronomous 
learning, seems likely happen here, 
because this equally self contradictory, 
though apparently not obvious, 


One final paradox, may objected 
that extol rational enlightenment, and 
simultaneously condemn the defects and 
dangers the conceptions modern 
science, which the finest fruit that 
rational enlightenment; that now for the 
first time human history, man and the 
world have finally that very scien- 
tific materialism been brought out the 
darkness ignorance, superstition and 
futile speculation into the clear daylight 
scientific explanation through labora- 
tory methods and verifiable laws nec- 
essary causation. certainly true that 
the genius science has made discoveries 
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which verify the autonomous character 
the human mind. Newton’s insight into 
the relationship between body falling 
the ground and the motion planet 
its orbit was certainly not example 
conditioned response external 
stimuli, spite the myth about the 
apple. Yet this abstract scientific system, 
when later extended include man, 
gives conception man which reduces 
his behavior the result external 
forces, very much like the motion 
planet. Does our conception human 
learning include also the discoveries 
the scientist who has the insight work 
out the system natural causation, 
unique case, exempt from the very 
laws setting forth? You will recall 
the logical paradox the village with 
only one barber. shaved all the men 
who didn’t shave themselves. But what 
about the barber himself? similar 
way, the abstractions science now view 
all things, including man and his actions, 
either essentially describable terms 
necessary physical causation, else 
not ‘real.’ But what category does 
the scientist himself belong? 

Whitehead writes that there one 
unsolved problem thought issuing 
from the abstractions scientific ma- 
terialism: “Given configurations mat- 
ter with locomotion space, assigned 
physical laws, account for living 
organisms.” 60.) Our prob- 
lem might parody this statement fol- 
lows: “Given collection men moti- 
vated essentially external stimuli ac- 
cording previous inheritance and con- 
ditioning, establish self governing 
community rational citizens.” 
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conclusion, may also objected 
that have employed this criticism 
set abstractions one sided and inade- 
quate those which are criticised, This 
cheerfully admitted, since was done 
deliberately, the maxim that 
often necessary fight fire with fire. 
Neither deny the empirical validity 
and verifiability the stimulus-response 
deny that man thing subject physi- 
cal causation, would deny that 
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has two feet. However, take 
absurd example, would question the 
validity and adequacy political 
educational theory and practice based 
only upon the abstract truth that man 
clear cut opposition between truth and 
error, but between partial truths and 
knowledge things through their more 
ultimate causes; between limited sets 
abstractions and those more adequate 
the things they clarify. 


Conclusions based incomplete evidence are likely false; 
hence the caveat—beware making hasty decisions. But all the evi- 
dence rarely ever hand. All through life decisions must made 
and action taken before complete knowledge situation can ac- 
quired. The effective citizen must more than spectator 
must take sides, must frequently act before clear what 
all the facts are what the outcome will be. How does this practical 
necessity square with the scientific dictum? Effective citizenship 
surely one the primary objects education. How can achieved 
the basis teaching youth reserve judgment until all evidence 
in, and refusing provide basis for reaching sound judgments? 
Foundation for the Advancement Science, 1950-51 


How Change Tire 


Adventure the Learning Process 


Metva 


you ever awakened peace- 
ful Sunday morning late sum- 
mer dewy spring-like freshness 
whose fragrance spiraled delicate ten- 
drils through the air, despite Nature’s 
full-bodied cloak russet fall attire? 
did yesterday the golden beams 
warm inquisitive sun and the tuneful 
pipe feathered orchestra trilling 
the apple laden trees not far from 
window, though had been encour- 
aging tightly corseted pink fruit buds 
blossom. 

That should have been affected 
the pageantry Nature was some- 
what unusual, for more inclined 
the lure books. Mais revenons 
nos moutons, discipline-intent in- 
structors France often admonished 
those who were uncircumscribed 
our thinking. the calm serenity 
professorial vacation home Min- 
neapolis with parents, therefore 
contemplated the tantalizing perspec- 
tive this fair Sunday whose page 
nothing had yet been printed. How 
might plan with greatest profit and 
pleasure valid program activity? 

would celebrate the Sabbath with 
bell-like anthem melodies echoing 
thoughts. would gladden day with 
the sight prim little children crisp 
Sunday best emerging from Sunday 
School. would church, but first 


all would take morning swim 


dip the residents college dormi- 
tory playfully refer said activity. 
the purling waters Lake Nokomis, 
one Minnesota’s far-flung 10,000 lakes 
borne international renown the 
crest Land O’Lakes butter would 
with decorous sobriety, disport myself. 
However, digress. 

With leap more suited the youth- 
ful elasticity undergraduates than 
lesser resiliency, donned swim 
suit and sandals, and invited mother 
accompany for the ride. 

traversed the first floor our 
dwelling the way the garage, 
encountered venerable father who 
was winding with cautious, precise turns 
the clock the kitchen wall. has 
always rather enjoyed this part his 
well-ordered Sunday morning routine 
which includes among other tasks 
chores quaintly terms them, the 
inspection all locks, faucets, and gas 
connections the house. final ex- 
hilarating fillip services the batteries 
and radiators our two cars, and oc- 
casion has been rewarded finding 
shortages mine. With the lack en- 
thusiasm conservative right wing 
republican viewing New Deal develop- 
ment, commented some length 
the brevity costume. Admirably 
dignified and succinct expression, 
repeated stock answer this observa- 
tion: that modestly exposed anatomy 
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attracts beach far less attention than 
the fluttering folds demoded attire. 

Tucking mother and settling 
back with easy grace behind the steering 
wheel, put the car into reverse. the 
vehicle proceeded drag reluctant, 
disjointed foot over the cement carpet 
the floor, became apparent that the 
usual flow easy movement had been 
disturbed. marked disequilibrium had 
set in, and thumping oscillation to- 
ward the right caused assume that 
something was wrong with the front 
right wheel. Aglow with diagnostic 
achievement, was however yet with- 
out scientific proof. Adroitly stopping 
car mid point over the threshold, 
rested securely poised between the 
door jambs. With the terseness that char- 
acterizes me, vouchsafed ad- 
miring parent: blow-out. Liberating 
myself with wriggle and twist, de- 
spite the restriction imposed the door 
jamb, proceeded the front the 
car, where, overcome with its massive 
burden, the tire dejectedly lay 
crumpled, sagging folds. Even the free 
rubber surfaces exhibited symptoms 
deep-rooted frustration. 

Though driver considerable ex- 
perience, and fond cross country trips, 
had never been necessary for 
change tire. pre-war days, such mat- 
ters could controlled some extent 
the purchase complete new set 
every nine ten thousand miles 
travel. This fact alone had given 
well mother who often traveled 
company, perhaps unwarranted 
insouciance and the subject 
tires, even when the prickly cactus 
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and purple sage uninhabited Western 
deserts dashed endless cavalcade. 
Our well-behaved cars had never seri- 
ously inconvenienced with importune 
incidents, and the ministrations ga- 
rage men and service station attendants 
had always rectified with skill and des- 
patch our infrequent tire lapses. 

addition, although had not been 
called upon use training, had 
received instruction the principles 
that underlie tire changing from ga- 
rage mechanic who 
checked new car some years ago 
before its projected trip California. 
The process had seemed simple then 
the light his dexterity and the com- 
forting phrase, child can it.” This 
practical experience combined with the 
cryptically guarded advice latent the 
car owner’s book instruction would, 
thought, carry through emer- 
gency. 

Material forces beyond control hav- 
ing destroyed the validity origi- 
nal program for the day, perceived 
effulgent flash intuition that the 
hour had come for demonstrate 
knowledge about changing tire. 
Where would conditions ever more 
ideal than one’s own garage, within 
close range the family telephone? 

have always believed firmly 
though reactionary tendencies 
prevent many colleagues from 
doing so, and occurred ad- 
dition that garage men and adolescent 
boys who are more less minus their 
could change tire, then most as- 
suredly, could. 


With the somewhat nebulous realiza- 
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tion that few directives from father 
went fetch him. Unfortunately 
minus that sweet, wild sense adven- 
ture that characterizes mother and 
consistently negative tempera- 
ment, began out principle, 
hearing request, demur. His 
chores were over, and was about 
read the Sunday paper. This disturbing 
interruption could best adjusted 
through telephoning garage man, 
advised, With the promising remark 
that could always telephone me- 
chanic later necessary, prevailed 
upon him supervise the operation 
executive. Once the garage, 
brought him comfortable chair, from 
which vantage point might direct me. 

Turning attention mother, 
found her eager leave the front 
seat, her serenity this instance having 
been occasioned less lull her 
fiery temperament than the physical 
inconvenience the encroaching door 
jamb. 

whisked her out the car, and thought- 
fully pointing out father that 
greater freedom movement might 
advantageous changing the tire, sug- 
gested that back the car few feet into 
the drive way limp over the cot- 
tonwood shade near the kitchen. 
seemed, however, obstinately set against 
moving the car all, and since 
might, crossed, refuse instruct 
further, wisely refrained from argu- 
ing the point. 

First all, his advice, braced 
the rear wheels with chunky cuts 
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pine conveniently found the yard, and 
laid coarse yellow brick against the 
ailing the meantime, super- 
visor’s native aversion inertia had 
brought him over the affected area. 

Perplexed wheel that was un- 
familiar, impatiently asked, “How 
you remove this hub cap?” flitted 
the back car and studied the 
utensils the tool kit. had seen me- 
chanics pry off these silver disks with 
flat stem-like piece apparatus rather 
reminiscent the shoe-maker’s awl 
glorified literature, and knew that its 
conservative wooden handle, prop- 
erly held, might assume dagger effect. 
Rather pleased over capacity 
identifying the needed instrument 
auspiciously, without 
seemly irritation, began pry and 
prod and thump away the silver cir- 
clet. The process was seemingly bearing 
fruit. Had the disk been cemented, 
wondered. However, the light 
father’s restless movements, this was 
time voice perhaps discordant 
thought. hope was waning, the silver 
orb, with playful acquiescence, weak- 
ened, yielded, and fell ringing the 
floor. 

“Now get the jack,” abruptly ordered 
chief, paying heed the miracle 
just performed. Correctly identifying 
the instrument through process 
elimination, familiar all students 
faced with multiple choice test ques- 
tions, brought the desired object 
him. “Not that useless, no-good, no-ac- 
count, serving-no-purpose, bound-to-slip, 
horrible contraption. Take MINE,” 
vociferated, his voice changing 
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affectionate purr pronounced the 
last 

had heard him relate with cloying 
repetitions seemed me, his achieve- 
ment, how period great shortage, 
had bought this superb instrument 
Monday morning for $1.87 from 
sleepy dealer. However, digress. 

approached with his treasure, 
evinced stern dissatisfaction. “Fetch the 
other pieces. Who can operate jack 
without foot and handle?” “Foot and 
handle, foot and handle,” soothingly 
chanted mother, more would ap- 
pear lull our dear one’s active mind 
than for any other reason. 

Burrowing again into the recesses 
the spare compartment his coupé, 
conveniently sheltered the adjacent 
stall, came forth with green metal 
square similar Christmas tree pedes- 
tal appealing miniature size, and 
mottled inch rod about half inch 
diameter, under which less muscular 
fingers might have buckled. Fitting the 
three pieces together with astounding 
ingenuity, father inserted the handle 
into bell-like mold. “Now jack up,” 
dryly ordered. not young 
once was.” began series pump- 
ing motions that grew concomitantly 
more difficult. breathing became 
constricted, and unpleasant glow 
trickled into throat and cheeks. 
was reminded rather forcibly occa- 
sions when have scaled, with consid- 
erable baggage, frowning flights 
stairs railway stations, rather than 
ascend the escalator, which frightens 
me. However, digress. 


“There,” beamed. Hardly had the 


word been spoken when the major part 
the mechanism with scrunch top- 
pled the floor. second part, gauging 


distance carefully grazed father’s 


leg, and bore down with the intensity 
projectile against the garage wall. 
should never have consented this 
experiment,” groaned father, re- 
assembling the scattered parts. “We 
should have telephoned garage man 
the beginning. However, this time 

This activity could not allow, but 
rather finished the process initiated 
him, the accompaniment unneces- 
sarily loud remarks, though 
ing exceptionally acute, and frequent 
reminders that was not move 
foot from the rim the green pedestal. 
This time, thanks more conscientious 
attention part, and the support 
garden hoe pressed firmly against the 
opposite side the pedestal 
mother, the operation was brought 
successful conclusion. 

crank,” breathed genial parent. 
Delving this time into the spacious back 
depths own car, mulled over 
the vexatious problem. have never 
had the slightest difficulty 
guishing between hammers, axes, 
saws. Other species instruments 
has been wont lump with some 
airiness into broad categories such 
crowbars, monkey wrenches, and screw 
drivers, terms absorbed through close 
association with father during wide 
assortment household emergencies 
that highlighted childhood. Then 
too, linguistic fancy having been 
caught later the composite double- 
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barreled nature each noun, have 
never forgotten them. 

Discarding thought heavy iron 
rod that curved near the top like bent 
stem with hollow hexagonal opening 
sortment tweezers forceps, 
brought forth assortment what 
proved known officially, was 
later learn, pliers. stony 
ness unsympathetic director allowed 
discover for myself that none 
were pragmatically possible, then stalk- 
ing the tool kit, returned with the 
crank had disdained. 

Under his expert tutelage, yet 
untried hands loosened the impedi- 
menta which mentally referred 
screws, nuts, bolts, not venturing 
request clarification their exact 
identity. mother, still alerted, 
watched with cautious eye jack and yel- 
low brick, and occasionaly cast vigilant 
glance over the blocks the Re- 
sponsive last jerky tugs, the cum- 
bersome wheel with lurch direc- 
tion, bounced clumsily the floor. 

Withdrawing again the back the 
car fetch the spare tire, whose intri- 
cate lock finally yielded coaxing, 
lifted from anchorage, and grap- 
pling with its defiant weight, tottered 
forward. “Roll it, roll it,” admonished 
father. Garage mechanics doing 
the past had always seemed jauntily 
playful they twirled their rubber 
hoops, but now their wisdom all do- 
mains was becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. 

Then unfolded struggle epic pro- 
portions. Could affix the spare-tire 
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wheel its plate not? When be- 
came apparent that was about lose 
the match, father planked long 
wooden strip which consistently 
referred two four behind the 
tire, and buttressed the axle with fif- 
teen inch block for double security, for 
had decided finish the task him- 
self. Inheriting flashlight from 
mother who had left prepare 
that thus refreshed might continue 
our joint family enterprise, and adjust- 
ing request the portable garage lamp, 
gropingly sought light the murky 
aisle which toiled. Cramped 
narrow space, and obliged make fre- 
quent changes position, guide 
continually reverted the past, mutter- 
ing, would never have allowed her 
take her mother into the Rockies 
cross those Western deserts, had 
known that she was incapable chang- 
ing tire.” 

When last the spare wheel hung 
limp broken arm one prong 
bolt, insisted relieving father. 
Never did sportive fish the water 
frisk and caper its diaphanous fins more 
elusively than did evasive tire. The 
two four careened, and the ponder- 
ous rubber circlet displayed, despite art- 
ful approaches, stubborn ingenuity 
its combination motility and unwieldi- 
Salty drops traced intricate pat- 
tern over flushed face, and rivulets 
dribbled through blouse. Hampered 
the wall and the floor, found 
gestures awkward and fingers with- 
out the needed strength. Strange new 
muscular strains cried insistently for 
attention. 
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Psychologists have often remarked 
the facility with which our thin veneer 
civilization cracks during the heat 
emotion. Such was father’s case. 
With gestures and leaps, kept re- 
peating that driving licenses should 
rightfully withheld from any one 
incapable changing his her tires, 
devoid full understanding the 
car’s mechanism, adding that fully 
intended see some one this point. 
Waving away, again took charge 
the operation, and now, aided 
mother and me, the slippery bolts were 
finally harnessed. 

The rest was relatively easy, mis- 
take assuming that the bolts made 
better appearance with their roseate 
heads screwed outward, was after all 
remediable the light his thundered 
“Luckily stayed until the end. 
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the beveled edges didn’t point outward, 
your wheel would danger fall- 
ing off.” 

gingerly proceeded remove 
the jack, felt warming glow satis- 
faction. True our service station attend- 
ant would requested test the se- 
curity the bolts, when brought him 
the deflated tire, and affix the hub cap 
which had again turned playful 
hands, but had 
ingly the power mind over matter. 
Unexplored fascinating depths 
father’s masculine personality had re- 
vealed themselves me, and felt 
strange new humility before the man- 
ual arts, and admiration for mechanical 
aptitude. had learned how change 
pacity without benefit guidance, 
wisely refuse entertain. 


WHITE BLACKBIRDS 


Trustees are still looking for white blackbirds the form presi- 
dents, who will all things all men. They want man who will 
charm the prospective donor, who will delight the students with his 
youthfulness, who will have wisdom and experience lead the faculty 


make decisions with unanimity 


who will take full responsibility 


for winning football team, who will say nothing outrage either the 
standpatter the New Dealer, the same time standing four-square 
suit the fundamentalist but sufficiently worldly not outrage the 
(Quoted from the 1951 Report the President the Car- 


negie Corporation New York) 
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Laboratory Experience Programs 


Teacher Education 


THE decade intervening between the 
years 1940-50 many things have hap- 
pened change procedures student 
teaching. have had second world 
war. have learned something about 
audio-visual aids. have seen certain 
devastating social, economic, 
cal forces operate make neces- 
sary for the classroom teacher assume 
larger role the total development 
the student individual. have 
learned that theory teaching not 
enough, but that practice essential 
part teacher education that pays in- 
creasing dividends extended and 
broadened. Those educational institu- 
tions that have not been aware these 
changes and those that have not kept 
step with them may soon find that they 
are greatly out-classed when compared 
those progressive colleges teacher 
education who have constantly been 
the lookout for ways and means im- 
proving teacher education. 

Many authorities agree that the com- 
mon concept student teaching too 
limited. should experience that 
permits the student encounter broad 
and practical experiences. should pro- 
vide desirable interplay between the indi- 
vidual and normal school environment 
promote professional growth. 
Student teaching should broadened 
not only include the normal class- 
room tasks but also those duties and re- 


sponsibilities which are extra-class 
nature; e.g., planning and directing trips 
and excursions, sponsoring social activi- 
ties pupils, organizing projects, super- 
vising recreational and other extra-class 
activities, and studying the community 
resources enable the student- 
teacher make greatest use them 
for teaching purposes. general, stu- 
dent teacher experiences should include 
sample all the things that the regu- 
lar teacher needs and out the 
classroom. 


Problem Area 


generally recognized that far too 
often pre-service laboratory experiences 
fail give sufficient opportunity for 
poise and competency the classroom 
situation. The recognition this short- 
coming gave rise the need for more 
carefully studying the extent and nature 
laboratory experiences colleges 
teacher education. recognized that 
studying the practices followed col- 
leges teacher education may only 
small way point the desirable out- 
come terms needed laboratory ex- 
perience. However, assumed that 
first establishing the prevalent prac- 
tices laboratory experiences, point 
departure may established for ex- 
panding and developing more satisfac- 
tory laboratory experiences for the stu- 
dent teacher. 
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order study this problem, total 
146 colleges engaged teacher edu- 
cation were selected from those through- 
out the forty-eight states. These schools 
were contacted questionnaire regard- 
ing their practices laboratory experi- 
ences teacher-education. The replies 
were sufficient draw some worthwhile 
conclusions, which felt should 
passed all those who are inter- 
ested the field teacher-education. 


Nature Laboratory Experiences 


all those schools replying, was 
found that approximately two-thirds 
were conducting laboratory program 
teacher education both on-campus 
and off-campus settings. This means that 
the majority the schools felt that 
was important first provide some kind 
laboratory experience under close 
supervision their regular college cam- 
pus, and then follow that with more 
complete experience the field which 
gave the student teacher opportunity 
carry the responsibilities full 
day’s teaching load, well pro- 
vide opportunity for the student 
teacher perform the responsibility 
teaching under normal school circum- 
stances. 

The study sought determine the 
levels which student teachers begin 
their laboratory work. was generally 
found that most colleges teacher 
education the present time still initiate 
these experiences the junior year. 
However, there some evidence in- 
dicate that there trend toward mak- 
ing the entire four years the college 
program tie with the laboratory ex- 


periences teacher-education. Approxi- 
mately per cent the schools reply- 
ing indicated that the laboratory experi- 
ences began some form another 
during the freshman year. These early 
experiences were the form directed 
observation, not only the level the 
area which person expected teach, 
the subject matter field which 
one expected work, but also other 
levels and other fields. was also 
found that many the schools were 
still restricting laboratory experiences 
one semester, and still many more were 
not providing such contact for period 
time exceeding nine months. 

The problem that most bothersome 
about teacher-education that deter- 
mining the amount credit which 
should allowed for laboratory experi- 
ences. becomes more acute the four 
year collegiate curriculum becomes more 
heavily burdened with additional gen- 
eral education requirements, along with 
the already heavy academic and profes- 
sional requirements. was found that 
the amount credit varied consider- 
ably. Some schools offered little 
three semester hours credit for labora- 
tory experience teacher education, 
while others offered much twelve 
hours. The average for all the schools 
replying was approximately seven and 
one-half semester hours for laboratory 
teaching and three semester hours for 
observation which means that majority 
the schools were offering total 
around ten hours credit for various 
ratory experiences teacher education. 
For the most part, this increase 
over the credit given the past. 
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attempt was also made meas- 
ure the amount student teacher edu- 
cation actual clock hours work per- 
formed. was found that those colleges 
providing laboratory experiences both 
campus schools and off-campus schools 
ranged from minimum eighteen 
maximum 780 hours, while the 
average for all the schools this group 
was little over 250 clock hours per 
student. The colleges which student 
teaching was only offered off-cam- 
pus arrangement offered average 
193 clock hours student teaching and 
124 hours observation, compared 
average about clock hours 
observation for those using both campus 
and off-campus schools. Those schools 
having only campus laboratory facilities 
had average 168 clock hours 
student teaching and hours ob- 
servation. terms the actual number 
hours spent laboratory experience, 
the campus school provided the smallest 
amount, while the combination campus- 
off-campus school provided the greatest 
amount and the broadest terms 
variety. 

The investigation was also concerned 
with the problem the scope such 
laboratory observation. was found 
that still most the schools were not 
providing the breadth observation 
that thought desirable. Only 
about one-third all those contacted 
provided opportunities for observation 
for all student teachers both the ele- 
mentary and secondary level without re- 
gard the level which they expected 
teach. Also only about per cent 
the schools replying indicated that ob- 
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servation was required both major 
and minor fields. There was great 
tendency for schools preparing elemen- 
tary teachers require more observa- 
tion both elementary and secondary 
levels, well varied academic areas, 
than for those preparing secondary 
teachers. 

The investigation was also concerned 
about the professional courses which 
were required students the teacher 
education program. frequency listing 
these courses did not reveal anything 
very significant. However, the follow- 
ing courses are listed order fre- 
quency. Many additional courses were 
listed one two times the schools re- 
porting: 

Classroom teaching and observation 

Educational Psychology 

Special Methods Courses 

Introduction Education 
Principle Education 


Curriculum 
Educational Measurements 
Child Development 
History Philosophy 
10. Human Development 
11. School Law 
12. School Organization 
13. Special Seminars 
14. Guidance 
15. Materials and Methods 
Visual Education 
17. School Administration 
18. Mental Hygiene 
19. Evaluation Public School 
20. Supervision teaching 


attempt was also made dis- 
cover the amount observation experi- 
ence normally required before permit- 
ting student enter the teaching 
phase the laboratory experience pro- 
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gram. This also varied greatly. Those 
schools reporting indicated maximum 
200 clock hours observation ex- 
perience being required. The average 
amount generally required before teach- 
ing was about thirty hours. Most the 
colleges required this observation 
taken the campus laboratory schools. 
This also points out one the weak- 
nesses the present laboratory experi- 
ence program, since most teachers will 
recognize that the practices observed 
laboratory school are often very far 
from those that are encountered pub- 
lic schools. Observation should 
broad possible and include all the 
various experience areas possible. 


Administration Programs 


the process the study attempt 
was made discover the administrative 
arrangements which were developed 
those schools participating off-campus 
student teaching programs. recog- 
nized that colleges working with sec- 
ondary schools their area encounter 
many difficulties supervision, coopera- 
tion and administration teaching 
education program which wholly 
partially under the direction person 
whom they neither pay nor employ. 
Less than one-half all the colleges re- 
plying indicated that they entered into 
any kind contract with the cooperat- 
ing off-campus laboratory school. Those 
who did make contract for the most 
part used very limited form, which 
many cases was verbal. Some schools in- 
dicated that the past they had used 
contracts and had departed from the 
practices because they felt that was un- 


necessary. cases where the contracts 
were drawn up, they were usually entered 
into the local principal, superintendent, 
board education. few cases the 
contract was arranged directly with the 
critic teacher. 

Nearly all the schools using 
campus facilities arranged make some 
kind payment for each student 
teacher entered this off-campus unit. 
The amount, course, varied consider- 
ably. Some paid flat fee semester 
basis, ranging from $65 much 
$400. Others paid the annual basis. 
While most them paid the per- 
student rate, varied considerably. The 
average rate paid for teaching was some- 
where around $50 for each cooperating 
some cases, this paid di- 
rectly the critic teacher observing the 
student teacher’s work, other cases 
was paid the school board the 
principal. 

Only few instances did the col- 
lege teacher education assist the stu- 
dent teacher getting his off-campus 
assignment. Those who 
some assistance either paid mileage 
provided bus. None the schools con- 
tacted reported any difference tuition 
registration rates for the student dur- 
ing the period which they are doing 
off-campus student teaching. There was 
some belief the part few those 
replying that such arrangement 
should worked out take care 
additional costs which are involved. 


Supervision Laboratory Experience 


The responsibility for the off-campus 
supervision was found widely 
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spread among the supervisor from the 
major department, the education depart- 
ment, full-time supervisor 
Most schools indicated that the super- 
vision came from two more the 
sources previously mentioned. was 
found that the education department 
was most frequently charged with the 
responsibility off-campus supervision. 
Approximately per cent the 
schools replying employed one more 
full-time supervisors that worked the 
field with off-campus student teachers. 
The amount time spent supervision 
each student’s work varied exten- 
sively. The range was from 120 
clock hours. The average was some- 
where between for each student 
teacher some person other than the 
critic teacher. The number visits made 
the college supervisor also varied con- 
siderably. the average each student 
was visited least two three times 
while they were engaged off-campus 

One the major problems which 
must faced colleges doing off- 
campus supervision student teaching 
that paying travel expenses for the 
persons involved. Most schools have ar- 
ranged handle this mileage basis, 
which also provides subsistence allow- 
ance for meals and lodging. 

The supervisory load varied exten- 
sively among the schools reporting. 
However, general, was found that 
from one two student teachers were 
equated about one credit hour 
teaching the teaching load. Prac- 
tically all the schools replying indi- 


cated that close supervision and frequent 
conferences were necessary insure that 
the student teacher got experiences 
which were worthwhile. Approximately 
per cent the schools reporting 
this study indicated that students were 
not enrolled any other college work 
while they were engaged student 
teaching. This indicated some tendency 
toward the development 
sional semester, which has proved quite 
successful schools where has been 
tried. 

Nearly all the schools replying 
tried limit the number student 
teachers per class that there would 
never more than two working any 
one class time. many cases, 
order make the teaching situation 
more nearly natural one, only one stu- 
dent teacher was allowed per class. The 
number students permitted observe 
class were larger. There was range 
from one students permitted 
observation class the same 
time. 

was found that the responsibility 
for making the student teaching assign- 
ments usually rested with the director 
student teaching. The other persons 
that either shared carried this respon- 
sibility some the institutions were 
the supervisor student teaching, the 
major advisor director the educa- 
tion department. 

those schools that have off-campus 
student teaching the number days 
spent off campus varied greatly. 
ranged the way from little five 
one-half day periods maximum 
180 days. The average was found 
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somewhere around days spent 
off-campus student teaching. This would 
the equivalent about weeks 
actual field work. believed that this 
somewhat greater than the amount 
experience now found many colleges 
teacher education. also believed 
that this should the minimum ex- 
pected good program teacher- 
education. majority the schools re- 
porting off-campus student teaching ac- 
tivities indicated that their student 
teachers participated complete class- 
room loads well extra class activi- 
ties. 
Recommendations 


the light these findings few 
general recommendations 
nent for any college planning restudy 
its program. They are follows: 


must recognized that the well 
developed program teacher-edu- 
cation will probably provide for both 
campus and off-campus laboratory 
experiences. The initial experiences 
should probably the campus 
school with broadening and enrich- 
ing experiences occurring the 
off-campus laboratory. 

should recognized that the 
most effective program teacher- 
education will broad extent and 
nature experience encountered. 
These experiences should not only 
include the full school day’s activities 
but also extra-class participation. 
Such experience should not re- 
stricted one academic level field 
but should inclusive all types 
experiences possible. 

Close cooperation with off-campus 
school authorities must considered 
key success the develop- 
ment and administration off-cam- 


ho 


pus teacher education. Frequent 
group meetings college authorities, 
public school administrators and 
critic teachers seem es- 
sential. 


The successful program off- 


campus teacher education must 
carefully supervised and coordinated. 
Time spent this activity must 
weighted with regular campus class 
teaching loads and necessary travel 
expenses for adequate supervision 


paid the college. 


Study should made successful 


practices those schools that have 
pioneered off-campus laboratory stu- 
dent teaching. 


teaching and observation should 
initiated and developed close co- 
operation with the administrators 
public schools cooperating 


apparent that the efficient pro- 


gram student teaching and ob- 
servation will provide for great 
enough spread such experiences 
promote professional growth and 
stability. recommended that 
minimum three semesters should 
devoted such growth and de- 
velopment. The first semester should 
provide for wide and extended ob- 
servation and evaluation teaching 
second semester 
should provide for some additional 
observation and student teaching 
the campus laboratory school. 
The third semester 
vide for off-campus cadet teaching 
full-time basis that not only 
includes regular class work but also 
the regular extra-class activities 
normally expected teacher. 


The actual time spent teaching 


should sufficiently extensive 
enable the student ease while 
teaching master those basic tech- 
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niques lesson planning, presenta- 
tion, community relationships, and 
discipline may successfully em- 
bark upon his own teaching career. 
recommended that minimum 
six eight weeks full time 
practice provided addition 
observation and practice teaching 
the campus laboratory school 
needed. 

order accomplish the desired 
amount laboratory experience, 
may necessary expand the 
amount credit given for such ex- 
perience. Probably minimum 
ten semester hours credit should 
granted for all laboratory experi- 
ence. order accomplish this 
revision credit, some schools have 
decreased the emphasis and credit 
given so-called education theory 
courses. many cases, educational 
theory may taught much more 
effectively combining with the 
laboratory practice. also seems 
advisable that all student teachers 
should have methods course deal- 
ing with the academic areas their 
specialization. 

this kind set-up, the function 
and purpose the campus labora- 


tory school may changed some 
respects. should least serve the 
following functions: 


Experiment with and develop 
new courses, equipment, and 
methods teaching. 


Demonstrate good methods and 
procedures teaching stu- 
dents and all others desiring as- 
sistance. Results new findings 
and developments should pub- 
lished and made available all 
teachers for in-service education. 


Provide opportunity for the 
student get his first trial 
classroom teaching. 


Provide strong educational pro- 
gram for the pupils enrolled 
the school. 


Responsibility for teacher education 
should college wide and include 
the education division well the 
academic departments, 
which should follow the student 
trainee through into in-service ad- 
justment. 

Finally, all practices must ad- 
justed the needs and environ- 
ment the college sponsoring the 


The men who the most for man are first and foremost simply 
human. The men whom humanity admires are Humanity likes 
make its heroes the divine method creation, its own image. 
The men whose names live rallying cries are very 
humanity must meet 
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the Farm 


FussHIPPEL 


Our highway pace was changed once, 
For the farm’s own road was made rocks 
Our tongues fell quiet quick response 
plants that brushed the car door locks 
And closed about their eager growth, 
country-city thoughts that pressed 
Upon each other until they both 

Were one, the rocks whose usefulness 
Came with their overlapping strength, 
Beneath our slow moving wheels. 
The barn came into view length. 

wonder how the new calf feels?” 
“How else but good with George’s care? 


gave him gift Father’s Day.” 


smiled the kindness and wit Claire, 


And watched her she made her way 
Along the path garage and cars. 
wonderful day, glad you came.” 


brought you bushel baskets, jars, 


homemade cake and books, game.” 
The doctor’s handclasp, the tumbling joy 
dogs with the genial atmosphere— 

Our visit was on, spoke Roy, 

Began inspecting mule and steer, 

The ducks and chickens, earth and sky, 
The vegetable garden, strawberry bed, 
And then the calf, whose startled eye 
Kept watch five us, yet shed 

The grace and peace new born life. 
Regretfully left the barn 

And its quiet absence city strife, 
Avoided duck, ready warn 

Her sixteen ducklings strangers near home. 
found ourselves enjoying food 

And chat that covered life Rome, 

The martin house, antiques, duck’s brood, 
The hay. And then the sun set: 

The reds across the evening fields 

Found themselves and clouds they met, 
widespread beauty that day concealed, 
And our words grew wiser too, 


the vastness God’s twilight view. 
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Book Reviews 


Note: Reviews not signed have been written the editor 


EDUCATION 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES SECOND- 
ary Vernon Ander- 
son, Paul Grimm, and William 
Gruhn. Ronald Press Company. 508 pp. 
$4.50. 

This volume three relatively younger 
men secondary education who have estab- 
lished themselves nationally recent years 
written from very modern point view. 
The first part the book, comprising some 
seventy-three pages, consists very 
definite statement and adequate explana- 
tion and discussion number funda- 
mental principles secondary education, 
pointed toward the educational needs 
American youth the kind society 
which they will find themselves. 

Successive sections the book deal with 
the curriculum, instruction, guidance activ- 
ities, organization and administration, and 
secondary school teaching. Discussions 
fundamental considerations these various 
aspects secondary education are enriched 
very frequent reference specific prac- 
tices schools that are named the book. 
The part the book that has with 
organization and those aspects organiza- 
tion and administration are definitely related 
learning, facilities for learning, and for 
the improvement the curriculum and the 
teaching. The part the book that de- 
voted the teacher has excellent discus- 
sions pre-service and in-service education 
and growth teachers; and connection 
with that statement there very moderate 
concept the duties and responsibilities 
secondary school teachers today. 

Part two, which the major section 
the book, deals with the curriculum from 


purely modern philosophy; for example, 
Chapter page one, the curriculum 
defined “consisting experiences that 
pupils have under the direction the school, 
and not the material pages course 
study. this chapter experience cen- 
tered approach contrasted with the subject 
matter Two chapters are devoted 
discussion “common learnings” and 
one secondary schools and the community 
with particular reference curriculum re- 
lationships. Throughout the book, the end 
large majority the chapters, there’s 
clean cut statement suggested steps 
for teachers and others the staff imple- 
ment the philosophy and programs that are 
discussed that chapter. 

Following each chapter are definitely 
selected and clearly 
phies. The usefulness clearly annotated 
bibliographies evident indicated what 
the person reading the book might expect 
find selected items that bibliography. 
There are questions, problems, topics 
for further study the end chapter, 
the authors apparently believing that teach- 
ers service would not make much use 
that feature, and that most instructors 
classes employing the book test would 
prefer plan the learning activities without 

There little concern 
aspects secondary education for second- 
ary education other countries, the primary 
concern being with the situation second- 
ary education the United States today— 
the current trends, current pioneering prac- 
tices, and future The discus- 
sions practices are not based upon survey 
practices but instead are descriptions 
modern and promising practices selected 
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schools. They not 
practices but what the authors believe 
better than typical practices. Although there 
are many valuable suggestions for method, 
attempt made cover the field 
methods teaching. 

The format the book commendable, 
using chapter division headings, bold face 
section headings, italics liberally, large clear 
type and liberal margin. The style 
writing clear, concise, and attractive. 

Principles and Practices Secondary 
Education admirably adapted for text- 
book for classes pre-service education and 
courses secondary education for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators the field. 
the type book that might well 
bought quantity for teachers where for- 
ward looking in-service growth programs 
are under way. 

University Colorado 


LEGE Gilbert Wrenn. The Ron- 
ald Press Company. 589 pp. $4.75. 

this reviewer’s guess that this book 
will long regarded the one basic text 
college student personnel work. Dr. 
Wrenn starts with discussion student 
needs, concludes with one research and 
evaluation; the volume includes “book” 
counseling services, “book” group 
experience Ruth Strang (and these are 
books, 146 pages the first; 120 the 
second) and chapters organization and 
administration, health service, financial aid 
and student employment, admissions and 
records, and student discipline. The two 
fundamental concepts, stated the au- 
thor, “upon the acceptance which this 
book must stand fall are: (1) the parallel 
significance, throughout the program, 
student development through counseling 
and through group situations, and (2) the 
principle that educational 
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student personnel service, not because 
serve current student need.” 

The book was planned used 
text; the discussion clear, the problems 
well presented, the notes and bibliographies 
excellent. Many personnel officers will find 
useful manual practice, based not 
only what experience has shown 
useful, but even more upon the studies and 
researches. not too much say that 
the beginning research worker (and every 
personnel officer must interested 
research) will find the volume invaluable; 
the discussion the problems peculiar 
personnel research both illuminating and 
stimulating. 

This reviewer liked the way Dr. Wrenn 
started his book, the way ended, and 
what was between, his emphasis coun- 
seling and group work, his use research 
findings, his concern with principles rather 
than mechanics and tricks. The college per- 
sonnel officer will find the book most useful, 
and the high school counselor guidance 
director will profit much through care- 
ful reading the sections student needs, 
counseling, group work, and evaluation. 

CUNLIFFE 
Rutgers University 


THe ADMINISTRATIVE AMERICAN 
man. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 418 pp. $4.00. 

The book jacket this 1951 contribu- 
tion says the text based upon the author’s 
extensive experience both the adminis- 
trative and teaching phases school ad- 
ministration, and thus reflects both theory 
and practice; that covers many topics 
generally neglected too scantily discussed 
works the field; and that each 
the several large areas administration 
treated the text, consideration given, 
first thorough establishment princi- 
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ples and second, application the theory 
actual practice. The statement not 
ballyhoo; the text just what the jacket 
says. 

Sound treatment and pertinence well- 
balanced substance seem have been the 
author’s top criteria. chose appropriate 
material and omitted inappropriate material. 
The book not just philosophy public 
school administration. 

Twenty-three chapters are grouped un- 
der six major headings: (1) point view; 
(2) American school government; (3) ad- 
ministration instructional services; (4) 
administration services; (5) 
administration school public relations; 
(6) the professional career the school 
administrator. addition the six parts, 
there list over fifty appropriate educa- 
tional films and directory thirty-five 
sources films. 

Another criterion writing seems 
have been compactness and clarity, without 
loquaciousness. Much meaning packed 
into every sentence and paragraph, 
much so, fact, that some writers would 
need twice many pages cover the same 
substance. But still the style not heavy. 

Scholarliness seems have been further 
criterion. The ideas are well documented. 
The references ends chapters be- 
yond the common pattern just few 
well-known books, and include periodical 
writings and less well-known books. How- 
ever, some the titles are used over and 

“Problems for Investigation” the end 
each chapter might better have been 
headed “Problems for Discussion.” Their 
treatment calls more for argument and 
philosophizing than for college 
teacher might well have his students discuss 
the problems; they are not sheer filler 
type found some books give im- 
pression being “‘pedagogical.” 

Piquant sentences abound, such, for ex- 
ample, as: “The exercise democratic 
leadership much more difficult than the 
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exercise authority” (p. 33); “To see 
that supervision the highest duty ad- 
ministration only recognize that the 
whole task administration bring 
about the best possible situations for learn- 
ing” (p. 145); “In most cases, expulsion 
appears solve problems for the student 
affected and often provide new problems 
adjustment” (p. 231). The same effec- 
tiveness expression extends choice 
some marginal headings, as, for example, 
those under “Concepts School Public 
Relations”: “The ‘Little Nel’ Concept”; 
“The Ounce-of-prevention Concept”; 
“The Fire-wagon Concept”; “The Show- 
window Concept”; “The Golden-stairs 
Concept”; “The Partnership Concept”; 
and “The Social-leadership Concept” (pp. 
334-340). 

Hagman’s textbook public school ad- 
ministration the best one the area which 
has come the attention this reviewer. 

SHANNON 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


Tue FUNDAMENTALS SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION Ward Reeder, 
The Macmillan Company. 747 
$5.00. 

Since about 1910 the study public 
school administration has been intensively 
pursued many colleges which offer ad- 
vanced work the various fields educa- 
tion. Forty-five fifty years ago there 
were textbooks the administration 
elementary schools, high schools, city school 
systems, state school systems, rural school 
systems. Now excellent texts all these 
fields are available. Theory and practice are 
constantly being improved and refined, and 
current experience being reported and 
interpreted. The practitioner any field 
administration has access wealth both 
source material and carefully organized 
textbooks for solutions the many prob- 
lems his 
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The first edition Reeder’s Funda- 
mentals Public School Administration 
appeared 1930; the second edition 
appeared 1941; the present edition, the 
third, appeared 1951. may assumed, 
therefore, that this text has had careful and 
constant revision over period twenty 
years. reading the chapters provides 
convincing evidence that such the case. 

The book covers fairly comprehen- 
sive manner the numerous problems 
city school administrator. The problems are 
organized seven parts, and each part has 
from three five chapters. There total 
thirty chapters. addition there are nine 
tables and eighty-five figures that amply 
illustrate the topics discussed. 

the end each chapter appear se- 
lected references basic source material. 
The student may readily extend his reading 
and study any phase administration 
the use these up-to-date and authoritative 
The amplitude the references 
indicated the fact that for the chapter 
Planning, Constructing, and Financing 
School Plants seventy-one important pub- 
lications are given. For the thirty chapters 
the book total 676 references appear. 
These constitute extensive and valuable 
library city school administration. 

additional item useful organization 
index 311 topics. Any topic and the 
page which discussed may easily 
found. 

The treatment each chapter this 
text masterful and authoritative. Admin- 
istrators much experience will im- 
pressed the soundness the views 
presented and advocated. controversial 
issues the author takes pains present con- 
flicting viewpoints, but leaves doubt 
what his own viewpoints are. as- 
sumes correctly that students such issues 
have right know what author 
text thinks and why thinks does. 

Every worker any phase city school 
administration will well rewarded the 
use this book. Members boards edu- 
cation, who are concerned about rendering 
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acceptable public service, may study with 
great profit. who wish under- 
stand the administrative problems the 
system which they are part will read 
for the vision and broadened outlook 
will give them. 

Citizens who are confused about the 
many intricate problems school system 
will have their understanding them clar- 
ified, and will have their faith the Ameri- 
can public schools strengthened reading 
this book. 

Joun 
University Oklahoma 


Tue THE ELEMEN- 
TARY Ruth Strickland, 
Heath and Company, 370 pp., 
$3.75. 

The author has brought fresh and 
challenging point view this study 
which will prove helpful and reassuring 
parents and teachers alike. unusual 
find professional study such profound 
and comprehensive understanding the 
growth and development children; such 
appreciation the emotional 
problems involved growing up; and there 
the same time indication through- 
out the study philosophy life and 
education which sees the outcomes the 
language arts terms permanent life 
values. These values are essential func- 
tioning democracy where the art com- 
munication basic. This outlook clarified 
the discussion the function language 
and speech our way life, which 
manifested actions, behaviors, apprecia- 
tions and understandings both children 
and adults. 

This book should prove especially helpful 
parents and teachers young children 
pointing out the child’s dependence 
speech, adequate vocabulary and the 
need for experiences rich meaning. 


think clearly about shape, size, time, ab- 


stractions involves words and ideas. Thus 
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the language arts are longer thought 
occupying particular period the 
school day but the language activity con- 
tinuous throughout the 

Language Other Growth Factors” the 
author points out the individual differences 
linguistic aptitude and how these aptitudes 
develop different situations involving 
twins, siblings, socioeconomic status, intel- 
ligence and the influence actual motiva- 
tion the personality development the 
child. 

The chapter “Language and Mental 
Development” and subsequent chapters are 
equally significant giving teachers guid- 
ance ways and means for utilizing the 
language arts the development the 
total personality child. 

For teachers nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, primary intermediate grades, 
there are innumerable suggestions, 
trations and case studies ways and 
means for guiding individuals groups 
achieving such goals clear articulation, 
good enunciation, pronunciation, grammati- 
cal usage, adequate and pleasing vocabulary, 
and above all the objectives good listen- 
ing, effective group processes, dramatic par- 
ticipation and the utilization such means 
communication radio and television. 
Language dynamic its nature gram- 
mar means end rather than end 
itself. Creative ability expected, 
freed and developed. Literature re- 
source for rich and meaningful living and 
the language arts prove open sesame 
through which children and youth can bet- 
ter equip themselves live our complex 
society. means for freeing the indi- 
vidual may enjoy the resources avail- 
able the literature mankind. 

Skill the art communication, par- 
ticularly involves the knowledge 
second serves help under- 
stand the cultures other nations. This 
the approach this significant study 
needed our schools and homes. 

The book especially helpful teach- 
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ers that has utilized vast number 
scientific studies reaching conclusions and 
lists bibliography most helpful work- 
ing the area the language arts. 

This readable publication will most 
useful students education, teachers 
both the elementary and secondary schools, 
and parents. 

Anna HALBERG 
Wilson College 


Learn: General Education 
through Occupational Experience 
Milton Gold, Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
185 pp. $2.85. 

scriptive, comparative and somewhat an- 
alytical presentation the learning-by- 
doing experiments and theories education. 
takes the reader from education an- 
cient times through the contemporary period 
and makes proposal for the curriculum 
the future. covers some aspects ele- 
mentary and secondary education well 
adult education. describes occupational- 
educational programs various levels and 
many kinds the United States and the 
better known ones several other coun- 
tries. 

should value collateral reading 
for education students who might wish 
quick review the many “activity” move- 
ments education. school administrator 
who would want have has faculty briefed 
this type experiment education 
might well suggest reading this work. 

Although the author finds value work 
activity experience the elementary 
school level concentrates past and 
present practices for youth secondary 
school age. seems believe that general 
education through occupational experience 
would both interest and value that 
sixty percent the high school youth for 
whom, alleged many educators to- 
day, the present curriculum has little value. 
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concludes his study presenting “‘six- 
core” curriculum for the high school which 
would have possibility adoption few 
high schools. questionable that could 
adopted the average size high school 
today. For the smaller school more plan- 
ning must done. 

With good cause warns against over 
specialization any work-education pro- 
gram. obvious from this study that any 
school system which desired expand its 
curricular offerings from the traditional 
pattern one general education through 
occupational experience would need have 
its staff thoroughly informed and oriented 
the advantages and shortcomings the 
many experiments tried the past well 
nitely not superfluous add that the par- 
ents and other citizens the school com- 
munity would also need have thorough 
understanding what was going and 
why. Unfortunately this book would not 
serve educate the public the terminol- 
ogy too professional for such purpose. 
must admitted, however, that the author 
brings understanding few Dewey’s 
pronouncements. 

parts the book has tendency 
superficial because too much and some- 
what unnecessary historical data have been 
brought into the picture. For example: 
brief treatment the history secondary 
education the United States and review 
the effects the industrial revolution 
the United States the school and the 
family would already familiar persons 
using this book. Instead, critical analysis 
present secondary school offerings the 
light their value boys and girls the 
Twentieth Century and more thorough 
presentation the proposed work experi- 
ence curriculum found the last chapter 
would even greater value faculty 
workshop group embarking curriculum 
study and development project for given 
school. 

Another area which needs further study 
seems the specialized experience 
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school versus the general experience school. 
Whereas the reviewer tends agree with 
the author that general education and 
varied occupational experience preferable 
more limiting opportunity, seems that 
the school use the community even 
its fullest extent educating its youth, then 
must recognized that most communi- 
ties offer very limiting experiences for the 
education future citizens who are likely 
experience both horizontal and vertical 
mobility constantly increasing rate 
the author’s thesis, would seem, there- 
fore, that the first principle kept 
mind curriculum development are 
narrow the gap between preparation for 
life and life will lived that 
must emphasize general education rather 
than specialized one. 

The chief task today convince most 
the public and far too many educators 
that the above necessary first 
achieving this task the research the 
author Working Learn will val- 
uable. Unfortunately, must admitted 
that have far too many educators who 
both comfortable and satisfied offer 
curriculum starred with courses tiger- 
scaring-with-club 
bare-hands. 

Students curriculum planning will 
well acquaint themselves with this study. 

The Ohio University 


TEACHING SECONDARY John 
DeBoer, Walter Kaulfers, and 
Helen Rand Miller. New York: 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. $4.00. 
For the last two decades the teaching 

the language arts has been undergoing 

considerable and significant change, 
ally since the epochal 1935 report, Ex- 
perience Curriculum English, the 

National Council Teachers English. 
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attempt has been made and being 
made, bring teaching into line, the one 
hand, with the findings educational re- 
search regard curriculum and teaching 
procedures, and, the other hand, with 
general philosophy education that 
gaining acceptance all areas the school 
program. 

The discussions contained Teaching 
Secondary English are firmly established 
upon understanding the role Eng- 
lish the total school program during 
period social change and educational re- 
organization. basic assumption that 
language programs should take into account 
both the needs the individual learners 
and the demands democratic society. 
Although progressives and conservatives 
may differ concerning the details the 
immediate method obtain the desired 
objectives the language arts, they are 
quite generally agreed the soundness 
the philosophy social utility. 

this book the authors have attempted 
facilitate the change from the older the 
newer concepts and practices translating 
much the research language arts into 
teaching method. For example, there 
discussion concerning the problems the 
teaching listening. Educators abreast 
the times are aware that current research 
indicates that much more learning can take 
place result listening. Furthermore, 
society which the radio and other 
intercommunication systems place 
creasing premium listening accurately, 
cannot justify the omission attempt 
train students listening skills. Hence, 
the business the make the 
coming generation literate the under- 
standing and appreciation not only writ- 
ten English but also spoken English. 

The chapter the meaning semantics 
the English teacher and the several 
chapters the implications the growth 
mass media communication are defi- 
nite contribution teaching method. 
live environment shaped and partially 
created hitherto unparalleled semantic 
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influences and verbal hypnotism: commer- 
cialized newspapers, commercialized radio 
programs, and the propaganda technique 
nationalistic madmen. Hayakawa 
aptly states: modern society 
need, therefore, more than ordinary ‘horse 
sense’; they need scientifically aware 
the mechanisms interpretation they 
are guard themselves against being driven 
mad the welter words with which they 
are now faced.” healthy sign, then, 
when English methods text calls the 
attention teachers the quicksands 
language, such overgeneralization, emo- 
tionally charged speech, and “rubber-band” 
words, 

Those who have strong misgivings about 
the usefulness strict, orthodox, formal 
grammar and about strict, orthodox, formal 
methods teaching this branch linguistic 
science will find helpful the chapters the 
teaching grammar and commend the 
idea grammar,” which the 
objective teach the function words, 
not labels for them. The authors view with 
pessimism the traditional grammatical in- 
struction means forming ‘correct 
speech habits. Their position quite tenable 
when one notes that scientific experiment 
has ever shown any considerable value dia- 
gramming, parsing, syntactical analysis, no- 
menclature, drill, and the recitation con- 
jugations and paradigms, the establish- 
ment habits correct speech writing. 

Mention the titles other excellent 
chapters may give idea the scope 
this treatise: “Literature for Human 
Needs,” “World Literature for World Sur- 
vival,” Aids the English 
Classroom,” “English the Unified Stud- 
ies Course,” “Designing the Curriculum 
English,” and “Evaluating Growth Eng- 

sum, the trends language education, 
described this volume, are based upon 
information gathered from the extended 
research specialists and the classroom ex- 
perience many teachers, from growing 
understanding the child and the learning 
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process, and from thoughtfully considered 
philosophy education. These innovations 
indicate the maturing the teaching 
English science and art. cannot 
hope that the ultimate has been reached, but 
can reasonably hope and expect that 
progress will continue the same direction. 
However startling the differences between 
language instruction today and fifty years 
ago, careful examination the changes 
reveals gradual shift emphasis, evo- 
lution consistent with general trends 
education—but not revolution. 
Epna Furness 

University Wyoming 


PHILOSOPHY 


AND Dewey Oliver Bus- 
well, Jr., Philosophical Library, 516 pp., 
$6.00. 


John Dewey too well known need 
introduction American readers. Such 
perhaps not the case with Frederick Rob- 
ert Tennant, who was born 1866, was 
until 1938 Fellow Trinity College and 
Lecturer Philosophy the University 
Cambridge, and described “probably 
the foremost the British empiricists the 
field the philosophy religion.” The 
one American philosopher, the other 
British theologian. 

From the title the book one would an- 
ticipate rather close comparison similar 
divergent views the two men. One 
finds rather separate exposition. Part 
consisting 253 pages taken almost 
exclusively with the philosophy Tennant, 
Dewey being mentioned only occasionally. 
The index shows only references 
him. Part consisting 233 pages the 
reverse the case. true that the con- 
cluding chapter eleven pages has short 
comparisons the two philosophies but one 
feels that these are inadequate. The con- 


cluding chapter reads more like the author’s 
review his own book (as perhaps was 
intended be) rather than bringing to- 
gether the two points view into final 
compact comparison. Something more exact 
would have been welcome. 

The author disclaims any intention 
dealing with the complete works the two 
men, but only with those parts their 
several works that show “empirical ap- 
proach” the problems philosophy and 
theology. One who has read Dewey’s De- 
mocracy and Education, especially pp. 314- 
317, wonders would not prefer 
called experimentalist rather than 
empiricist but what the author evidently 
means that both men have been influenced 
their writings the scientific method. 
Indeed says much 488. Refer- 
ence course made many the books 
the two writers but Philosophical 
Theology two volumes the magnum opus 
Tennant seems the favored refer- 
ence while Logic, The Theory Inquiry 
considered the opus Dewey. 
Democracy and Education, best known 
school people, plays small part. The book 
primarily one “philosophical theology.” 
only indirectly concerned with the 
problems education. Philosophical terms 
abound, such phenomenalism, epistem- 
ology, ontology, metaphysics and the like. 
Chapter headings such “Tennants Psy- 
chological Genetic Approach Knowl- 
edge,” View the Nature 
Knowledge: Phenomenalism,” 
Metaphysical Conclusions,” and “Dewey’s 
Psychology,” Epistemology,” 
“Dewey’s Metaphysics” show what the 
reader may expect. The professional edu- 
cator may find all this confusing but the 
professional philosopher theologian will 
without doubt feel quite home and will 
find the work stimulating and valuable. 

Norman 
University Florida 
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lin Durham. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 322 
$5.00. 

The new field jet propulsion large 
and rapidly expanding one. The present 
book designed supply the need for 
introductory text acquaint college juniors 
and seniors with the main types jet 
powerplants including fairly compact out- 
line the fundamental theory involved. 

the thirteen chapters, the first six 
afford the basis for brief course jet 
propulsion and gas turbine principles based 
the turbojet and turbopropeller engines. 
The reader whose interest more general 
will reminded that the former type, 
which makes use only jet propulsion, the 
function the included turbine section and 
compressor that kind supercharger 
which compresses the intake air. the lat- 
ter type where the turbine coupled 
propeller there greater starting thrust and 
somewhat higher over-all thermal ef- 
ficiency. 

the later chapters there more de- 
tailed discussion gas flow and turbine ac- 
tion while the last two chapters are devoted 
the ramjet engine and rocket motor re- 
spectively. Again the general reader will 
find that the ramjet engine (sometimes 
called the flying stovepipe) still very 
much the development stage. Since 
gives static thrust must launched 
some auxiliary means such catapult 
rocket and attains its highest efficiency 
supersonic speeds where affords the great- 
est promise future use. the other 
hand, these types engines only the 
rocket can fly altitudes where there little 
air since alone carries all its re- 
quired fuel and requires air. 

The emphasis the first eleven the 
thirteen chapters engine design for 
subsonic flight although there mention 
the design problems involved the super- 
sonic air compressor. chapter twelve 
the ramjet the subject shock waves dis- 
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cussed. The theory developed terms 
plane shock waves and the student catches 
glimpse the new problems which arise 
when flow passes the sonic barrier and 
changes from that which can treated 
not involving compressibility that which 
does involve compressibility with the attend- 
ant development shock waves. 

This text excellent combination 
theory and application, the theory being 
developed throughout the book its appli- 
cation becomes required. knowledge 
elementary thermodynamics and fluid me- 
chanics essential prerequisite for the 
student but the general reader interested 
modern aircraft developments could 
profit much the book. number 
examples are solved and there are illustra- 
tive problems the end each chapter. 

The author assistant professor aero- 
nautical engineering the University 


Colorado. 


Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Lindquist, American Council 
Education, Washington, D.C. 808 pp. 
$6.00. 

Designed meet the need “for com- 
prehensive handbook and textbook the 
theory and technique educational meas- 
urement,” this volume should 
purpose admirably. Although its chapters 
are written twenty different authors, the 
work was well planned and edited that 
only rarely one aware conflicting points 
view. Throughout, the authors have been 
most generous with their help the less- 
experienced reader who has not yet learned 
the the trade.” 

One who has worked long test con- 
struction occasionally amazed the 
amount detail the writers have found 
incorporate their particular Per- 
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haps some instances, Chapter 11: 
Reproducing the Test, the discussion un- 
necessarily complete. Yet for all this detail, 
the amount overlapping discussion 
negligible. does seem that little attempt 
has been made most the chapter 
writers spare the reader great deal 
verbiage. this reviewer seems that 
particularly the chapter “Validity,” and 
especially the first part that chapter 
which deals with the less technical aspects 
the subject, needlessly wordy. How- 
ever, the author’s ideas are carefully de- 
veloped. 

ume educational measurement, there are 
many references other aspects educa- 
tion, notably philosophy, administration, 
methodology, and the psychology learn- 
ing and individual differences. the 
novice, the interrelatedness measurement 
with all these will probably noted with 
some surprise. 

There are, course, number con- 
troversial statements, for conclusive evi- 
dence concerning many aspects measure- 
ment not yet available. quote just 
two illustrations: (1) “No general intelli- 
gence test can well measure capacity for 
scholastic achievement (in single school) 
general school achievement test equal 
general excellence.” (p. 650) Evidence 
this point scanty and none provided 
the writer. (2) “In general, the high-level 
students achieve the most with high-level 
teacher and low-level students achieve the 
most with low-level teacher.” (p. 44) 
far this reviewer knows, only one 
rather inconclusive study supporting this 
view has been reported. 

For the graduate student search 
suitable topic for research the field 
measurement, there are numerous sugges- 
tions. The entire third part “Measure- 
ment Theory” fairly bristles with prob- 
lems, particularly for those with flair for 
statistics, but throughout one finds sug- 
gestions, 


for constructing tests hitherto neg- 
lected areas (p. 137) 

for studies the influence correct- 
ing for chance successes 
tion-type items (p. 277) 

for studies the relationship 
physical well-being test perform- 
ance (p. 356) 

for studies comparing the speed 
scoring various devices. (p. 386) 

For the classroom teacher concerned 

with doing better job testing his stu- 
dents, and for the person planning 
embark program test construction 
and standardization, the chapter 
ing the Test Item” (Chapter should 
particularly helpful. Anyone offering 
planning offer graduate course the 
theory and technique educational meas- 
urement can ill afford unacquainted 
with this unusually complete compilation. 
For many graduate courses measure- 
ment will serve splendid textbook. 

State Teachers College 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 


GENERAL 
THOLOGY Siegfried Fischer, Philo- 
sophical Library, 315 pp. $4.75. 
Sub-titled “An Interpretation the 

Theoretical Foundations Psychopatho- 

logical Concepts,” this book schematically 

presented four sections. The author points 
out that general psychopathology does not 
deal directly with the individual patient but 

“examines the regularities pathological 

mental events.” maintains that the con- 

tributions and psychiatry 
psychology are considerably greater than 
those psychology psychopathology. 
Part one concerned with the disturb- 
ances perception, thought, memory, at- 
tention, apperception, emotion, drive, voli- 
tion, intelligence and language; conscious- 
ness, unconsciousness, and phantasy are also 
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discussed relation pathology. The au- 
thor stresses the important influence af- 
fect perception, thought, volition and 
action, the role Sachverhalte (awareness 
relationships), and mentions the diseases 
which the defined psychopathological 
symptoms are found, The meanings 
“unconscious” (Freudian and non-Freud- 
are discussed. 

Part two presents the concepts dy- 
namic psychology, “comprehensible and 
causal connections.” Although some the 
theoretical bases are subject considerable 
controversy, the chapter “Dynamic Psy- 
chopathology” “connections which be- 
come comprehensible through uncovering 
the unaware” perhaps the most compre- 
hensible and best-written the entire book. 
His beginning point that the drives self- 
preservation and sex are superimposed over 
all others, and further states that the real 
goal drive not object the dis- 
charge tension. neurosis, “the drive 
object repressed and becomes unaware, 
but never the drive,” and “through the un- 
covering these unaware objects 
Sachverhalte, the neurosis becomes compre- 
hensible.” Repression, anxiety, conflict, and 
general neurotic, psychogenic, and psychotic 
reactions, and the results brain damage 
are 

Part three deals with the pathological 
syndromes and syndrome complexes, and 
the various diseases which they are mani- 
fested. appears little justifica- 
tion for elevating this topic the status 
one the other parts. 

part four the author concerned with 
the abnormal personality, encompassing the 
bases personality, types personality, and 
the major classifications (psychosis, neurosis, 
and psychopathic personalities). The author 
holds that certain degree are “im- 
potently delivered the formation our 
personality” through predisposition and en- 
vironment, both which are independent 
our psychological selves. strongly be- 
lieves that the psychopathic condition in- 
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nate, while the neurosis acquired; these 
beliefs are controversial, say the least. 

summary, the author notes his 
introduction, “this book places little empha- 
sis factual evidence; instead attempts 
stimulate the student see the problems 
this states that this neces- 
sary times because general psychopathol- 
ogy relatively young science. The 
reviewer feels that large portion the 
material presented may found other 
text books (general psychology, personality, 
and abnormal psychology textbooks). This 
being true, most likely that this book 
should not used text course for 
psychology majors, but probably has more 
value medical curriculum which 
psychology courses are 

Jerry 
University California 


Santa Barbara College 


James Mursell. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 260 pp. $3.00. 

Using Your Mind book 
how study—as its three parts, twelve 
chapters all, indicate: The Pattern 
Mental Effectiveness (The Pattern Out- 
lined, Getting the Picture Whole, 
Identifying Essentials, Dealing with De- 
tail); Working Tools and Practical Plans 
(Using Your Time Intelligently, Making 
and Using Notes, Self-Testing, The Prob- 
lem Concentration); Some More Ex- 
tended Applications (The Business 
Memorizing, The Job Reading, Devel- 
oping Term Papers and Theses, Creative 
Thinking). actually more than “how 
study” book, however, for based 
the sound principle that becoming better 
student means become more effective 
mentally. 

This good book and its virtues are 
many. the first place, sound. The 
principles suggested will work. What 
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more, seems true, the author suggests, 
that the technique problem solving ex- 
pounded here will actually make one more 
effective all his thinking approach 
life. 

the second place, the book written 
with fine simplicity and clarity. Its ideas, 
many cases, are not simple. Yet Dr. Mursell 
has expressed them and illustrated 
them that they all are readily compre- 
hended. Further mention should made 
the abundance examples given. They are, 
seemingly every case, apt, interesting, 
and real value bringing home the 
reader exactly what the principle being dis- 
cussed involves. 

the third place, the book interesting. 
Dealing does with practical plan for 
doing school work more effectively, might 
expected dull reading. Such far 
from being the case. Even the most experi- 
enced and mature student will enjoy the 
book for its friendly, direct style, its con- 
creteness, and the glimpses what would 
seem interesting personality behind 
it. 

Finally, and most important, the book 
truly helpful. Any student who reads and 
diligently applies its principles will likely 
become more orderly his attack 
problems and more capable handling 
them. will given definite, practical, 
and sufficient suggestions for taking care 
the problems that confront every college 
student: using time intelligently, making 
and using notes, developing term papers, 
and on. All all, too, what learns 
will have wider applications his life than 
college work alone. 

The book recommended all college 
students, but not them alone; even the 
general reader mature interests will find 
value it. 

Indiana State Teachers College 
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Groups AND HuMAN RELa- 
edited Karl Bigelow. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 214 pp. 
$2.00. 


This book includes the twelve lectures 
presented the Conference Educational 
Problems Special Cultural Groups which 
was held New York from August 
September 1949. The conference in- 
cluded sixty men and women invited from 
England, British West Indies, ten African 
Countries within the British Common- 
wealth, and fifteen Southern states the 
United States. The lectures treated dif- 
ferent aspects the conflicts within and 
between different cultural groups and the 
bearing education upon the solution 
the problems They served 
guide the discussion groups, the results 
which are not included this book. 

The basic psychological 
volved were presented Dr. Gordon 
Allport Harvard University. His presen- 
tation was clearly based upon his own psy- 
chological viewpoints. The relation cul- 
tural groups international problems was 
presented Dr. Charles Johnson 
Fiske University. emphasized that cul- 
tural differences not imply superiority 
inferiority but are results cultural con- 
ditioning. 

Mr. Ralph McGill, editor the 
Constitution, gave overall and unbiased 
presentation the Negro-white relation- 
ships the Southern States. included 
his discussion the rapid changes that are 
taking place the economic and other 
cultural relations the Negroes the 
South. 

The next three lectures were designed 
throw light upon intercultural relations 
from the points view cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, and psychology. The lec- 
turers were respectively Dr. Allison Davis 
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the University Chicago, Dr. Edmund 
Brunner Columbia University, and 
Dr. Muzafer Sherif the University 
Oklahoma. While there considerable 
overlapping these lectures they generally 
attempted show the processes which 
individuals all groups obtain their cultural 
habits and attitudes and the reasons for the 
conflicts that arise. 

Three more lectures presented problems 
education for all classes the African 
countries the British Commonwealth. 
Among these problems were lack inter- 
est education, lack economic means 
for the educational system, and hostility 
European classes education natives. 
Dr. Marguerite Read London Univer- 
sity presented the general problem. Mr. 
Abdel Rahman Ali Taha, Minister Edu- 
cation, described the attempts educate all 
groups Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Dr. 
Ernest Malherbe the University 
Natal treated the program British 
South Africa. 

Dr. Alvin Zander the University 
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Michigan presented experiments using 
group processes both cause group con- 
flicts and eliminate them, and Dr. Lau- 
rence DeFee Haskew Emory University 
presented the problem from the point 
view the schools from the grades through 
the university. Finally Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt told her experiences and the 
difficulties and accomplishments 
Committee Human Rights the United 
Nations. 

Readers this book should remind them- 
selves that there was presentation the 
fundamental biological problems over- 
population many areas and the differ- 
ences hereditary abilities persons all 
cultural classes, nationalities and races, 
these are fundamental factors conflicts, 
they should not denied ignored any 
serious attempt for controlling conflicts 
within between cultural groups. 

Goop 
Northwestern State College 
Louisiana 


Everyone has the right education. Education shall free, 
least the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary educa- 
tion shall compulsory. Technical and professional education shall 
made generally available and higher education shall equally 
accessible all the basis merit—Universal Declaration Hu- 


man Rights 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Israel, Problems Nation-Building 
Number the Headline Series the 
Foreign Policy Association, Emil Leng- 
yel and Ernest Melby, both New 
York University. pages there 
lucid and succinct analysis the recently 
formed nation. The pamphlet crammed 
with pertinent materials. The price, 
the case other monographs the Series, 
cents. 

The Wisdom the Talmud Rabbi 
Ben Zion Bokser summarizes thousand 
years Jewish thought. 176 interesting 
pages the reader shown how the Talmud 
supplements the Bible and presents much 
Jewish philosophy. The Philosophical Li- 
brary (New York) the publisher. The 
price $3.75. 

Social Studies Instruction, 1950 copy- 
right, treats organization, teaching, and 
supervision the social studies secondary 
schools. Here one finds good description 
social studies laboratory, two chapters 
audio-visual aids, units and daily lessons, 
the library, the core curriculum plan, and 
discussion the several branches social 
studies: history, geography, economics, soci- 
ology, and current events. Special appendi- 
ces list periodicals, publishers textbooks, 
catalogues free and inexpensive materials, 
and sample report card. compre- 
hensive and thorough book. has more 
than five hundred pages. Published 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., its list price $4.25. 
The author Maurice Moffatt, the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Psychology the Service the School 
Cleugh, Senior Lecturer, Uni- 
versity London Institute Education, 
published the Philosophical Library 
$3.75. its 178 pages there much 


chology with reference all too com- 
mon tendency exaggerate the importance 
deviations from the usual behavior, ele- 
vating them into “cases.” Though 
means neglecting mental and behavior de- 
viates limits the incidence the unusual 
sixth the pupils, and the mal- 
adjusted one percent. 

Vergilius Ferm, Wooster College, 
the author Protestant Dictionary 
which, 283 pages, furnishes ready ref- 
erence book for the desk clergymen and 
others interested the field religion. 
describes the origin and development the 
Protestant churches the United States 
and summarizes their leading doctrines and 
their polity. The book costs $5.00 and 
published the Philosophical Society, Inc. 

Another useful dictionary the same 
publishers the Spinoza Dictionary edited 
Dagobert Runes, Professor Phi- 
losophy the University Vienna, who 
former director the Institute for 
Advanced Education. There Foreword 
Albert Einstein. There brief intro- 
ductory statement which forms 
ground for the definitions taken from Spin- 
oza himself, This book more than 
300 pages, listed $5.00. 

Unesco, cooperation with the Inter- 
national Bureau Education, has recently 
issued monograph 250 pages, entitled 
Primary Teacher Training, which are 
described the teacher training systems 
fifty countries the world. gives in- 
formation supplied the ministries edu- 
cation the most exhaustive description 
the situation whole which has appeared 
recent The publication sells for 
$2.00. The Columbia University Press, are 
agents the United States. 
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The Education the Mexican Nation 
the story Mexico’s schools, projected 
against the cultural and psychological back- 
grounds the nation. Professor George 
Kneller, Yale University, the author, 
believes that its present education 
longer adequate for this growing country, 
but that one should developed which will 
meet the needs the Mexican people, 
rather than one which based foreign 
ideologies purely intellectual concepts. 
241 pages, including complete bibli- 
ography, describes such practical edu- 
cation all levels. The book published 
the Columbia University Press $3.50. 

Elementary Science Education Ameri- 
can Public Schools should very useful for 
teachers the lower grades. written 
Harrington Wells Santa Barbara 
College, California. features 
science-natural science integration through- 
out the grades. There are sections 
theory and practice and resource 
Unit development instructional matter 
illustrated. There wealth material 
showing where secure helps for teaching, 
and list resource aids which quite 
exhaustive. The book can highly recom- 
mended. published McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., and priced $3.75. 

Two biographical books have come from 
the press the Philosophical Library, the 
first book 128 pages, Men Hold 
Great, written Francois Mauriac, selling 
$3.00, and Johannes Kepler, Life and 
Letters, $3.75 book 202 pages, written 
Carola Baumgardt. The former contains 
essays more than dozen men letters 
and the latter primarily collection 
the great astronomer’s letters with in- 
troduction Albert Einstein. 

The Puzzle Food and People 
geography reader, prepared project 
Unesco. published the Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York 12, New York. guide for 
for children, Amabel Williams-Ellis, 
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has pages and sells for sixty 
cents. 

Education for the Humane Community 
modern community which are essential 
democracy advance. Joseph Hart, 
leading exponent progressive education, 
shows how exciting 
must refound motivate rather mori- 
bund poring over books. this publica- 
tion the John Dewey Society, Dr. Hart, 
brief 166 pages, sets forth the manner 
which education may again become 
significance. The volume sells for $3.00. 
comes from the Harper and Brothers 
house. 

The Other Child, written Richard 
Lewis, with Alfred Strauss and Laura 
Lehtinen collaborators, treats the 
brain-injured child, whether the injury 
results from hereditary factors injury. 
shown how can managed and 
taught. The small book 106 pages sells 
for $2.50. The publishers are Grune and 
Stratton, New York. 

Why the Private School? The title 
the book raises query which discussed 
Allan Heely, Head Master Lawrence- 
ville School New Jersey. costs $3.00 
secure this book 208 pages, published 
Harper and Brothers. its first section 
Place the Private mod- 
ern society discussed under such interest- 
ing chapter headings Problem 
the Best You Can,” “Failures and 
Fallings-short,” “Easy Does It,” and 
“Take Your Choice.” Part Two includes 
“The Program the Private School,” 
with intriguing sub-heads like, “What 
Teach and How Teach It,” “The Side 
Show,” “You Are the Light the World,” 
“Speak Roughly Your Little Boy,” and 
“The Cornerstone.” 

David Hurlburd the author This 
the events which led the resignation 
Willard Goslin superintendent the 
Pasadena, California, schools. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


Education and the School Broadcasting 
Council for Scotland. studied for two 
years Columbia University and has lec- 
tured the United States and Canada. 

Forrest Wolverton Director 
Information and Publications and Editor 
Schools the State Department 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
His short story Spring Sweat. has 
written for such publications Coronet, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the St. 
Post Dispatch and the Kansas City Star. 
free lance writer, author text- 
book short story writing, and now 
President the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 
belongs Kappa Delta Pi. 

Rehabilitation Pork Barrel—Choose 
One presented Byron Harry Atkinson, 
Supervisor Special Services the Uni- 
versity California Los Angeles, 
also member the State Board 
Education California. has written 
twenty articles for educational magazines. 

Lewis Hammond, Professor Phi- 
losophy and Dean the Department 
Graduate Studies the University Vir- 
ginia, author Learning and Self Gov- 
ernment. 1951 was President the 
Southern Society for Philosophy. has 
written extensively the field philosophy 
(theology, rhetoric and dialectic). 
member Phi Beta Kappa. 

How Change Tire has been sub- 
mitted Melva Lind, Dean Women 
Miami University (Ohio). Dr. Lind was 
formerly member the faculty the 
French Department Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. For six years she studied abroad 
various French schools and colleges includ- 
ing the University Lyons and the Sor- 
bonne from both which she holds de- 
grees, well from the University 
Minnesota. Before going Miami she 
was connected with the American Associa- 
tion University Women the Washing- 
ton office. 

Laboratory Experience Programs 


Head the Department Business and 
Business Education the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. Past 
President the National Association 
More than fifty his manuscripts have 
been published special and general busi- 
ness magazines. 

again have several poems, some 
new contributors, some old. Geoffrey 
Johnson’s poem Doubt’s Despite. 
also contributed the January 
has written many short stories, essays and 
volumes poetry. Gerhard Friedrich, who 
has often written for our columns, includ- 
ing the November issue, 1951, the 
author the South Sea Islands. 
Dr. Friedrich Assistant Professor 
English Haverford College. Mae Setran, 
housewife, member the California 
Writers’ Club who has won numerous 
prizes local contests. She has also written 
for such publications the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Washington Post. Louise 
Gunn, the Philip Schuyler High 
School, Albany, New York, has contrib- 
uted Miss America Calls the Roll. Her 
poems have been published the New 
York Herald Tribune, Voice and other 
magazines verse. Last fall she won 
first prize given the Poetry Society 
America. Lucile Naylor, retired teacher 
and member Kappa Delta Pi, wrote 
Fog Bound. 

Martha Fusshippel has sent the 
Farm her poem for this issue. She 
member Zeta chapter Kappa Delta 
who teaches the primary grades the 
Cincinnati schools, Our readers will rec- 
ognize her name that former con- 
tributor. 
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From the General Office 


ANOTHER biennium has closed clear 
and substantial progress 
shown the Society. Seventeen institutional 
and three alumni chapters have been in- 
stalled covering the entire country from 
the Atlantic the Pacific, from Canada 
the Gulf Mexico. The membership 
the Society, shown the number 
permanent record cards the General Of- 
fice, has grown from 79,729 94,322. 
the beginning the biennium the cash and 
investments (at cost) were $146,302.65; 
the close, two years later, they stood 
$175,184.72, net increase worth 
$28,882.07. indicated the reports 
the Editor and Recorder-Treasurer else- 
where this issue, income from investments 
has been peak, the circulation THE 
Forum and the sales 
volumes the Kappa Delta Lecture Se- 
ries are There was well- 
attended series regional conferences, the 
last which was held recently Florida. 
these conferences not only organizational 
matters were discussed but matters large 
moment the general field education. 
has been biennium achievement 
because has been period hard work 
the part the Executive Council. Our 
membership should realize the contribution 
that this group and advisers associated with 


them have made and the generous use 
their time and talent the routine matters 
connected with their respective offices, at- 
tendance regional conferences, installa- 
tion chapters, addresses special occa- 
sions, and meetings the Executive Coun- 
All this service has been given without 
financial remuneration except their actual 
expenses. 

The General has “growing pains.” Our 
quarters are being outgrown. When the Re- 
took over the records from 
his predecessor, could have carried the 
entire records and equipment under his 
arms, they were contained only two 
small fibre boxes. Now there office 
bulging with files and equipment. There are 
three full-time secretaries, for general office 
work, accounting and editorial assistance, 
respectively, and four part-time student as- 
sistants. With increased membership, more 
initiates, greater activities and more projects, 
growth. Though initiation and membership 
fees have not been increased for twenty 
years, the Society’s assets have grown each 


remarkable 


biennium. 

are receiving dozens appreciative 
letters from all over the world from those 
whom gift subscriptions THE Epuca- 
TIONAL are being given. 
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Executive President Granted 
Honor Key 


XECUTIVE 


WRIGHT, professor emeritus and lec- 
turer education Washington Univer- 
sity, has been granted the honor key the 


Dr. FRANK WRIGHT receiving the Honor Key 
Kappa Delta Pi, presented Miss 
President Beta Upsilon chapter, 
Washington University St. Louis, Missouri. 


Society the recommendation Beta 
Upsilon Chapter, which has been the 
Counselor for many years. The key was 
presented President Marie Boggiano 
the Washington University Chapter 


surprise Christmas party Brown Hall 
the campus. 

The key bestowed for distinguished 
service over period years and 
granted the Executive Council the 
recommendation local chapter. Al- 
though Dr. Wright usually signs the ap- 
proval the application for permission 
present the key, the Executive Council its 
fall meeting October took action Dr. 
Wright’s absence during intermission 
the sessions, was complete surprise 
him. 

the several years since the key was 
authorized, has been granted only 
seventeen persons. Irma Voight, 
April 1949; Mrs. Estella Ben- 
nett, November 16, 1949; Charles 
Skinner, November 30, 1949; Egbert 
Schrammel, January 31, 1950; Emery 
Laverne Kuhnes, March 16, 1950; 
Amos Heer, March 20, 1950; Sam- 
uel Kruse, April 16, 1950; Anna 
Mumma, March 28, 1950; 10. Pauline 
Humphreys, February 21, 1951; 11. 
Williams, February 23, 1951; 12. Ira 
Payne, March 13, 1951; 13. Charles 
Anspach, April 10, 1951; 14. Cecelia 
Anderson, April 24, 1951; 15. Erma 
Davis, June 1951; 16. Napier, 
November 23, 1951; 17. Frank 
Wright, November 1951. 


Inquiries are being received about the 
purchase the official Kappa Delta lan- 
tern. For the information chapters may 
stated that ten are now being made. Be- 
cause impossible secure copper, they 
are being made iron copper-plated. They 


will for sale chapters. The price not 
present determined. 

Gold gummed stickers the key 
Kappa Delta are supplied chapters 
from the General Office the Society. 
Prices request. 
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Installation 


Eta Lambda Chapter 


Wisconsin STATE COLLEGE, RIVER FALLs, WIsCONSIN 


Fripay evening, February 15, 
twenty-two members were initiated 
members Kappa Delta and were 
installed Eta Lambda chapter the So- 
ciety. The installing officer was Dr. Frank 
Wright, Washington University, St. 
Louis, who has been head the Depart- 
ment Education and Director the 
Summer Session that institution. 
still member the faculty there, and last 
fall was elected member the Board 
Education St. Louis. Dr. Wright the 
Executive President Kappa Delta Pi. 
Following the ceremonies banquet was 
served Glen Lodge Park. Dr. Wright 
and Dr. Walker Wyman, counselor 
the chapter were the principal speakers. 
Others who participated the program 
were: James McLaughlin, Dr. Gor- 
don Stone and Dr. Kleinpell. 
The officers the newly-formed chapter 


are: Wayne Otto, president; Richard Lar- 
amy, vice president; Ramona Meyer, sec- 
retary; Genevieve Olson, treasurer, and 
Peggy Smith, historian-reporter. Plans are 
being made initiate additional members. 

Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, who was 
elected member the Laureate chap- 
ter last year, has received new honors. 
October she was given golden “Statue 
the Winged Victory” token the Las- 
ker Award recognition her outstand- 
ing contributions which she has made 
public health. eighty years age she 
still looking for new worlds conquer. She 
declares got remain active and 
interested ideas. That’s the way keep 
young.” She still engaged public serv- 
ice, particularly the field health. Her 
latest activity connection with bill 
clean the rivers Colorado, con- 
gratulate her! 


Additions the Laureate Chapter 
Elected Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 15, 1951 


Albert Einstein, Institute Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey, (112 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey) 

Willard Earl Givens, Executive Secretary the 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., (4329 Blagden Avenue, Washington 11, 


Washington, D.C.) 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly Professor 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Emeritus Member, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research (1333 
East Street, Denver Colorado) 


Elected East Lansing, Michigan, March 1952 


Hill, Henry C., George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Report the Editor the 
Kappa Delta Publications 


EREWITH presented the report the 
Editor the Kappa Delta Publi- 
cations, which includes all publications 
the Society. First all, let the Editor ex- 
press his appreciation members 
others who have been helpful the arduous, 
yet pleasant, duties the Editor. Coun- 
selors have been generous suggesting re- 
viewers; leading authors have responded 
our requests for articles; professors have 
been generous writing reviews; pub- 
lishers have been cooperative submitting 
their publications for review. Many promi- 
nent educators, both here and abroad have 
been most gracious and generous their 
comments the value the publications. 
The editorial aim has been maintain 

high degree excellence the materials 
printed, both form and content. While 
many have assisted, the final responsibility 
for the selection materials, the balance 
contributions, and the quality the ar- 
ticles, well for the form, has been the 


THE ForuM 


With the splendid cooperation our 
printers, the George Banta Publishing 
Company, has been possible issue our 
magazine approximately the date when 
was due. There have been failures 
chapter officers forward lists subscrib- 
ers, changes addresses which the Gen- 
eral Office was not informed, and tempo- 
rary congestion work the Office the 
Society, especially November, but, the 
whole, have been able 
promptly. 


1952 
The Editorial Board 


The Editorial Board consists eight 
members recommended the Editor-in- 
Chief and confirmed the Executive 
Council. They have been generous giv- 
ing their time and counsel. Two dinner 
meetings were held New York City dur- 
ing the biennium. has been tne policy 
the Editor appoint members for term 
two years, and select persons who were 
near the city New York, large part 
reduce costs, part also because number 
those chosen have themselves been edi- 
tors. connection with the meetings, has 
also been possible for the Editor contact 
publishers whose books are reviewed. The 
personnel remained unchanged except that 
Dr. Truman Lee Kelley asked re- 
lieved. Dr. Benjamin Fine, Editor the 
New York Times, was chosen succeed 


Dr. Kelley. 


Articles 


The leading article each issue was for- 
merly written member the Laureate 
Chapter. This practice has been discon- 
tinued. More than half the articles which 
are printed are prepared the invitation 
the Editor. Though attempt made 
allot articles according area the coun- 
try but rather their excellence and suit- 
ableness, interesting note that the 
articles during the last biennium were writ- 
ten authors from wide range states 
and countries. More and more articles and 
poems are being contributed without spe- 
cific invitation. 
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Book Reviews 


There were many reviewers during the 
last two years from practically all the 
states and several foreign countries. Many 
the reviewers have been suggested the 
counselors the chapters. Last fall re- 
vised pool authors was prepared the 
recommendation leading educators. With 
few exceptions the reviews were con- 
tributors invited the Editor. 


Poetry 


During the biennium many poems were 
published. Many are prominent authors 
who have had volumes their poems 
printed, and whose poetry has been pub- 
lished other national magazines. Many 
have commented the excellence these. 
Poetry used part because the make-up 
the magazine can improved thereby, 
but chiefly because they are real contribu- 
tion the magazine. 


Reprints 


During the two years many reprints 
were ordered authors and others, often 
quantities running into hundreds. ad- 
dition, permissions reprint have been 
given many publishers and authors, and 
frequent cases, reprint entire ar- 
ticle. this means THE enlarges 
its influence. 


Gift Subscriptions 


the recommendation the Editorial 
Board Forum, the Executive 
Council again provided 200 gift subscrip- 
tions persons influential education 
abroad. The list was selected from sugges- 
tions those conversant with education 
other lands, and leaders were selected 
whether not they held official positions. 
The recipients were distributed over all 
the continents. Names were selected objec- 
tively from suggestions from officers and 
members chapters our Society, the Paris 


headquarters UNESCO, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Office 
Education, and private sources. 


Gifts Libraries 


sent regularly, without 
charge, the libraries institutions which 
have chapters Kappa Delta Pi. Many 
other libraries have paid subscriptions. 


Increase Printings 


The following figures show the increase 
the subscription lists THE Epuca- 
TIONAL January 1946, 6,470; 
January 1947, 7,764; January 1948, 
9,385; January 1949, 10,337; January 
1950, 11,770; January 1951, 
January 1952, 13,892. 


Surplus The Educational Forum Fund 


The subscription price THE Epuca- 
TIONAL Forum has not been increased for 
many years even though the general cost 
printing has advanced greatly, many in- 
stances doubled, this being line with 
other expenses. Beginning with actual 
deficit 1942, during the last ten years 
there has been created balance 
$9,505.86, with all bills paid, including the 
January, 1952 issue. However, should 
understood that this fund takes care 
printing, articles and editorial conferences 
only, and does not include the addressing 
wrappers and other clerical work en- 
tering memberships and like matters. 
recommended that the price the maga- 
zine increased more nearly cover the 
entire cost production and mailing. 


New Contract 


There considerable rise the price 
printing, though Kappa Delta has 
very good rate. This said the pub- 
lishers about one-half that incurred 
many other journals which they print, 
each which estimated its own 
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This saving said them due 
largely presentation clean copy and 
effective proof reading. The saving amounts 
about $850.00 annually. Whether not 
this favorable price can maintained 
the printers unlikely, but will depend 
upon future financial conditions. 


Circulation 


The average number printings for the 
issues during the last year 15,825. 


Kappa Lecrure SERIEs 


New Lectures 


this Series, now its twenty-fourth 
year, two volumes have been published dur- 
ing the biennium 1950-1952. They are 

Stoddard: the Education Women 

Johnson: Education and the Cultural 
Crists 

The lecture this year will given 
Judge Florence Allen the Circuit 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, who 
will speak the subject, “The Treaty 
Instrument Legislation.” The lecturer 
1953 will Ordway Tead, Chairman 
the Board Higher Education New 
York City. 


Foreign Contracts 


During the biennium, 1946-1948, con- 
tract was entered into with Editions Bour- 
relier Cie., Paris, France, print 
French edition Dewey’s “Experience and 
Education.” new contract has been made 
recently with Nuova Italia Editrice Fi- 
renze Florence, Italy, for Italian edi- 
tion which has already appeared print. 
Permission has been given print Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s book, “Education and the Social 
Crisis,” into the Korean language. 


During the present biennium, contract 
was completed with the Egyptian Ministry 
Education for Edition Arabic. 
will presented the government 
Egyptian teachers. 

Last summer visit our Italian pub- 
lishers Florence, Italy, was found that 
Italian Edition Dewey’s “The 
Sources Science Education” was 
printed permission Liveright and Co., 
owners the copyright. 


Gifts and Lecture Series Chapters 


From time time decreasing sales make 
necessary declare certain titles out 
print. When this occurs has been the prac- 
tice distribute the remainders the 
ters without cost. 


Distribution Lecture Series 


Since the Series was established 1929, 
grand total 53,790 volumes the lec- 
tures have been sold. 


THE Kappa RESEARCH SERIES 


During the war and since its close, 
volumes were issued this Series. Another 
plan for stimulating research has replaced 
the former arrangement. 


CONSTITUTION AND AND 
SIMILAR PUBLICATIONS 


During the last biennium new Manual 
for Officers was prepared; new edition 
(with revisions) the Constitution and By- 
Laws was published, and Circular In- 
formation for Initiates was Circu- 
lars were prepared detailing the procedures 
awarding honor keys. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kappa Delta Publications 
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Report the Recorder-Treasurer 
Kappa Delta Pi, 


healthy growth. During the biennium 
just ended, the number 
chapters increased from 162 178 
additional alumni chapters were installed) 
total initiates into the Society from 79,729 
95,386; subscriptions Epuca- 
TIONAL ForuM from 11,770 13,892. 
During the two-year period, 8,509 volumes 
the books the Lecture Series were 
sold, bringing the total sales 

Costs have continued rise—secretarial 
service, printing, supplies, equipment—post- 
age has been increased, some instances 
doubled. For example, the cost print- 
ing THe was 
$6,311.98 for the year 1945-1946; 
$9,752.50 for 1946-1947; $12,257.24 
for the year 1947-1948; $15,328.29 for 
the year 1948-1949; $15,452.08 for the 
year 1949-1950; and $18,211.54 for the 
year 1950-1951. Part this due 
increase the number subscriptions (see 
paragraph above), part advancing costs. 
January, 1952, there were 15,000 
copies 

The accounts the Society for the last 
biennium, previous biennia, were au- 
dited Ernst and Ernst, Certified Public 
Accountants. Abbreviated data 
taken from their reports are attached hereto. 
The office the Recorder-Treasurer has 
prepared for the Executive Council full 
and complete report showing detail the 
financial operations and budgetary items. 
This and the analysis Ernst and Ernst 
are available the Auditing and Budget 
Committees, and any other members 
the Society who are interested examining 


report the Recorder-Treasurer 
this Convocation, including financial sum- 
mary, will published the May issue 
Tue Forum. 

Attached hereto are sheets showing the 
present financial condition and the invest- 
ments the Society, shown the audit 
Ernst and Ernst. 

During the past biennium, the Recorder- 
Treasurer spoke several special occasions 
several chapters. represented the So- 
ciety the third meeting the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO 
New York City January, 1952. 

During the summer 1951, spent 
some weeks studying educational systems 
Western Europe and lecturing the 
number articles prominent European 
authors will appear THE 
asa result. 

During the biennium additional office 
equipment was secured—manual typewrit- 
ers, electric IBM typewriter, and fil- 
ing cabinet. Additional equipment will 
required during the ensuing biennium. 

Because crowded conditions the 
Heidelberg College Library and the con- 
tinual expansion the business Kappa 
Delta Pi, new quarters for the Society are 
imperative. While the College, which has 
furnished office space for the Society for 
quarter century without rental charge 
charge for utilities, does not ask 
give the present quarters, conditions now 
with increased secretarial help make ex- 
panded space imperative. 

will noticed that the funds the 
Society are safely invested securities 
the and Canadian Governments. 
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common stocks have been purchased, even the sacrifice higher rate 
cause these are fiduciary funds held trust, 


and has seemed wise protect the princi- Respectfully submitted, 


Recorder-Treasurer 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 31, 1952 


Cash Checking Account (Commercial National Bank) 


THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM FUND .......... 
Convocation Delegate Fund .................... 32,168.10 

Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First National Bank) 

Amount General Bond Account ......... 81,465.00 

Total Securities Owned (Complete schedule found pages 2-3) ..... 156,465.00 

Less Federal Withholding Tax and Social Security 

III. Change Assets (Securities and Cash) 

Total, January 31, 1950 ......... $146,302.65 

Increase Assets for biennium 1948-1950 ..... 

Increase Assets for biennium 1950-1952 28,882.07 


Denotes figures red. 


INVESTMENTS 
Cost and 
Principal Carrying Date Interest Received* 
Amount Amount Maturity Dates Due Amount 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY Due-(Non-Cumulative) 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS—Series Due-(Non-Cumulative) 
issued May 1941 (In- 

vestment fund from life 


issued September 1942 3,000.00 Sept. Mar.-Sept. 
issued November 1942 2,000.00 2,000.00 Nov. 1954 May-Nov. 100.00 
issued December 1942 2,000.00 2,000.00 Dec. 1954 100.00 
issued April 1943 10,000.00 10,000.00 1955 Oct.-Apr. 500.00 
issued September 1943 5,000.00 Sept. 1955 Mar.-Sept. 250.00 
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issued January 1944 Jan. July-Jan. 250.00 


issued June 1944 4,000.00 June 1956 Dec.-June 200.00 
issued November 1944 4,000.00 4,000.00 Nov. 1956 May-Nov. 200.00 
issued December 1944 5,000.00 Dec. 1956 June-Dec. 
issued May 1945 6,000.00 6,000.00 May 1957 Nov.-May 300.00 
issued October 1945 8,000.00 8,000.00 4.00.00 
issued December 1945 15,000.00 15,000.00 1957 June-Dec. 
issued August 1947 10,000.00 10,000.00 Aug. 1959 Feb.-Aug. 
issued July 1948 5,000.00 July 1960 250.00 
issued December 1948 10,000.00 10,000.00 Dec. 1960 500.00 
issued February 1949 5,000.00 5,000.00 1961 Aug.-Feb. 250.00 
issued September 1949 5,000.00 5,000.00 Sept. Mar.-Sept. 250.00 
issued January 1950 10,000.00 10,000.00 500.00 
issued May 1950 10,000.00 10,000.00 May 1962 Nov.-May 375.00 
issued June 1950 5,000.00 5,000.00 June Dec.-June 187.50 
issued November 1950 4,000.00 4,000.00 Nov. 1962 May-Nov. 100.00 
issued January 1951 6,000.00 1963 July-Jan. 
issued September 1951 10,000.00 10,000.00 Sept. 1963 Mar.-Sept. 
Total $154,500.00 $154,500.00 $6,787.50 
Interest received from Series Bonds $2,000.00 
GRAND TOTAL $156,500.00 $156,465.00 $8,966.45 


Interest due first month named. 


All through life must made and action taken before complete 
situation can acquired. The effective citizen must more 
than spectator life’s conflicts. must take sides, must frequently act before 

clear what all the facts are what the outcome will be. How does this 

practical necessity square with the scientific dictum? Effective citizenship 
surely one the primary objects education. How can achieved the 

basis teaching youth reserve judgment until all the evidence and 
refusing provide basis for reaching sound 
MICHAEL, President the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Learning, Forty-sixth Annual Report. 
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Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


State Normal 
Normal, 


Homecoming Illinois State Normal 
University offers Kappa Delta the op- 
portunity contact alumni, introduce 
initiates, and fulfill one its functions 
campus organization. the banquet 
October 27, Dr. Young, Pro- 
fessor Education, spoke “One Edu- 
cational World.” Dr. Young recently 
served Fulbright lecturer India and 
completed trip around the world. 

Dr. Mildred Wells the Education De- 
partment was the speaker selected for the 
November meeting which eighteen per- 
sons were initiated. Mrs. Wells shared with 
some experiences and insights gained 
during her years teaching the Univer- 
sity Hawaii. 

The December meeting featured Dr. 
Watterson, Acting Head the Geog- 
raphy Department. Dr. Watterson directed 
field course Europe during the sum- 
mer 1951, and presented 
trated talk London. 

Mr. Paul Thams addressed 
Chapter January. His talk dealt with the 
mentally retarded area special education. 

The schedule for the remainder the 
year follows: 

February 7—Speaker: Dr. Leo Ye- 
dor, Associate Professor Social Science. 

March 3—Speaker: Miss Loretta 
Kreuz, Assistant Librarian. 

March 31—Speaker: Dr. Florence 
Teager, Professor English. 

May 5—Banquet and initiation. 

May 26—Election officers. 

Another outstanding feature each 
meeting the social period which follows 
the official adjournment the meeting. 
this time refreshments are served social 


committee, and members enjoy the oppor- 
tunity converse with one another 
direct further questions the speaker 
the evening. 

Each spring Chapter sponsors 
award given the sophomore with the 
highest grade average. This medal pre- 
sented the annual Honors’ Day Convo- 
cation the University. 


CHAPTER 
Ohio Athens, Ohio 


Omega chapter’s first meeting the 
new year, October, took the form 
picnic supper the country home Dr. 
Carl Roberts, faculty member. The main 
purpose the meeting was the renewal 
acquaintances among the members. 

November there were three events 
the the twelfth the election 
new members was completed; the fif- 
teenth the regular meeting was held. 
panel discussion the “Teacher Training 
Program” highlighted this meeting. The 
panel was composed faculty members and 
one local teacher. November sixteenth 
some members assisted with the Ohio His- 
tory Competition Tests given the univer- 
sity. 

December there was one meeting 
which initiation ceremonies were conducted. 
Following this Christmas party facilitated 
the introduction the new members into 
the chapter. 

The January meeting centered around 
mock interview for the prospective teach- 
er’s first job conducted Mr. Willard 
Barker, Superintendent Athens Schools. 
This was followed general discussion 
educational topics. 

The February meeting’s activities were 
built around the topic school-community 
relations. March the election new 
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members plus movie subject 
educational interest comprised the program. 

For April the main interest will the 
Alumni Day and Initiation Banquet with 
Dr. Williams, National Recorder- 
Treasurer, guest speaker. Also April 
student’s band concert will held under 
the auspices the chapter. 

May third Omega chapter will as- 
sist the Education Department the Dis- 
trict State Scholarship Day program. Activi- 
ties will concluded May fifteenth with 
installation new officers and 
meeting. 

With the motto, “Understanding Brings 
Cooperation,” guide, Omega Chapter 
has endeavored participate educational 
activities that will aid the members 
gaining useful experiences for their future 
careers the field education. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


The 1951-52 schedule Alpha Alpha 
Chapter includes not only many excellent 
speakers, but also party, picnic, break- 
fast, and—of course—two initiation ban- 
quets. Five the ten monthly meetings 
have materialized and have proved con- 
tain many interesting suggestions for those 
who will soon out teaching. The 
monthly schedule follows: 

September Centered Guid- 
ance” for developing interest and un- 
derstanding the school-age child. Vance 
Smith, speaker; Principal, Crestville Junior 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 16—Initiation Banquet; 
cation Under Fire!” reasons underlying 
dissatisfaction with public schools and forces 
threatening undermine good programs. 
Jarvis, speaker; Superintendent, Bex- 
ley Schools, Bexley, Ohio. 

November Educa- 
tion” panel discussion educators the 
local fields; commemoration the 


birthday Dr. Kilpatrick, famed 
educational philosopher. Harold Sheri- 
dan, leader. 

December Christmas Pro- 
gram and Party. enjoyable evening 
spent the Yuletide spirit! members 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

January Our First Years 
Teaching” recent graduates tell first-hand 
experiences their first year the teach- 
ing 

February 
Recommends” those points considers 
pertinent the hiring new teachers. 
Oldfather, speaker; Superintendent, 
Painsville Schools, Painsville, Ohio. 

March Banquet; “How 
Meet Requirements for What the Su- 
prospective teachers about what ful- 
fill the prospective employer’s requests 
his teaching staff. Alter, speaker. 

April 8—“Time and the Teacher” 
extemporaneous (almost) play given 
and for our members concerning three 
stages the actual development our 
schools. Tom Seldon, director. 

May 13—Annual Picnic 
tion next year’s officers. 

June 7—Alumni Breakfast; “Social 
Status and Moral Character” Robert 
Havinghurst, speaker; Professor Edu- 
cation, University Chicago. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 


business meeting was held 
October 1951. Committees for the var- 
functions and activities Kappa Delta 
were appointed. square dance was 
given honor the Fall Semester Interns 
October 22. 150 Interns and mem- 
bers Kappa Delta and faculty at- 
tended. 

November—A planning meeting for es- 
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tablishing chapter the Future Teachers 
America was held November 1951. 
pledging ceremony was held 
pledges November 28, and Christmas 
Party followed the ceremony. Refreshments 
served. 

January—An initiation ceremony was 
held January 1952. candidates were 
initiated. Coffee, cookies and cakes were 
served entertain the new members. Fol- 
lowing the initiation ceremony symposium 
was held discuss “What’s Right with 
Our Schools”? The symposium was led 
Dr. Curtis, Professor Education; 
Dr. Lincoln Canfield, Head the 
Modern Language Department; Miss 
Blanche Trezevant, Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor Education; Mr. Donald Tate, 
Associate Professor Business; and Dr. 
Sam Moorer, Supervisor Instruction 
the State Department Education Flori- 
da. symposium was opened the pub- 
lic. The Walker-Westcott Chapter the 
Future Teachers America was formally 
organized under the sponsorship the Al- 
pha Delta Chapter Kappa Delta 
Florida State University January 17, 1952. 

square dance party for the 
Spring Semester Interns will given 
March 1952. Refreshments will 
served. 

pledging ceremony will held 
April 1952. Study Conference 
UNESCO wwill held April 22. large 
Conference. 

May—A formal initiation ceremony will 
held for the candidates May 20, 1952. 
banquet will follow the initiation cere- 


mony. guest speaker UNESCO will 


climax the occasion. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, 


Alpha Epsilon Chapter, Western Illinois 


State College, Macomb, con- 


ducted Christmas party the home 
Dr. Archer, chapter counselor, After 
short business meeting, the members par- 
ticipated various appropriate games, un- 
der the direction June Mulch. Delight- 
ful refreshments were served the chapter 
service committee. 

February 21, 1952, joint meeting 
Alpha Epsilon Chapter and various stu- 
dent organizations the field education 
will held for the purpose establishing 
better relationship between these organ- 
izations the pursuit their common pur- 
poses. organizations cooperating with 
our chapter are the Future Teachers 
America, the Association for American 
Childhood Education, the Rural Club, the 
Intermediate Club, and the Junior High 
School. this occasion Dr. Edwin 
Reeder, Professor Education, University 
will deliver address entitled 
“Why Bother Teach.” 

Recently the chapter conducted round- 
table discussion one the regular meet- 
ings which four student members, Her- 
man Koester, Dean Larson, Irene Schidler, 
and Marjorie Hodgett, served the lead- 
ers and all members the audience were 
encouraged participate. The subject un- 
der consideration was follows: 
Meaning Democracy Relation 
Classroom Procedures.” 

The Spring Banquet will held the 
Lamoine Hotel Sunday, May 25, 1952. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Theme: “Understanding Our World 
Community.” 

October 3—A talk the place 
Kappa Delta campus was given 
Mr. Edwin Anderson, the counselor. 
Mr. Anderson leave absence from 
the English faculty this year work 
research problem sponsored the Ford 
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Foundation. Mr. Roberts was elected 
vice-president and Miss Catherine Forker 
was made chairman the Project com- 
mittee. committee will plan valuable 
outside project use the resources found 
within the chapter. 

October 17—A panel discussion the 
German educational system was held the 
first emphasis our theme. mem- 
bers special group about twenty Ger- 
man students campus participated; they 
were Miss Trudel Deicke, Miss Ina Som- 
merlatte, and Mr. 
Three members Alpha chapter also 
participated; they were Miss Grace Cham- 
pion the elementary education depart- 
ment, Mr. Edward Ort, and Miss Dor- 
othy Baell. Miss Freida Johnson the Eng- 
department was elected Counselor Pro 
Tem. 

October Hallowe’en program 
featured and Kentucky folk mu- 
sic presented Mr. Bob Rickard and his 
Nominees for membership were ap- 
proved. The Project committee recom- 
mended that programs presented 
high schools acquaint students with the 
teaching field should prepared. 

November 14—The Pledge Service was 
held and Miss Freida Johnson spoke 
“The History and Ideals Kappa Delta 

November 28—The Initiation Banquet 
was held the Peabody Demonstration 
School cafeteria. Dr. Maycie Southall re- 
ported the Paris 
UNESCO which she attended educa- 
tional consultant. pledges initiated were 
Mrs. Guy Brown, Mrs. Ouida Debter, 
Miss Dorothy Hicks, Mrs. Willie Mae 
Moss, Miss Fay Osment, Miss Jean Usher, 
Miss Bettye Vaughan, Miss Elaine Gore, 
Mr. Robert Cochrane, Mrs. James 
Flatt, Mr. George Roseman, Mr. Craig 
Sipe, Mr. Benjamin Tinnell, and Will- 
son Wood. 

January 23—Kappa Delta was host 
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the International Club, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Gamma joint meeting. Miss 
Agnes Shaw India gave some problems 
facing India, and Mrs. Laetitia Hakim 
India presented some costumes India. 
The alto recorder was demonstrated Mr. 
Werner Correll Germany accompanied 
Mr. Charlie Pritchett, and “Customs 
and Costumes Finland” were presented 
Miss Maija Liisa Valliniemi Finland. 
Miss Yvonne Blond Paris, France, took 
Tour France,” and several 
harmonica solos Mr. Benjamin Fischer 
Tel Aviv, Israel, ended the program. 
informal get-together completed the eve- 
ning. 

sociology department presented interesting 
for membership were approved. was de- 
cided present book each the mem- 
bers the German student group and 
contribute the support war orphan. 

February Pledge Service the 
winter quarter was held. ‘The Project com- 
mittee gathered suggestions and criticisms 
from the group. 

March 4—The Initiation Banquet will 
held. Dr. Harold Benjamin the edu- 
cation department and chairman the Di- 
vision Social Foundations Education 
will speak “The Determination In- 
stitutional Quality.” Dr. Benjamin the 
author the Kappa Delta Lecture Series 
Under Their Own Command and 
member the Laureate Chapter. 

April 2—The Project committee will 
present example the type program 
the chapter will present high schools. 

April 16—Dr. Merlin Peterson 
the Vanderbilt chemistry department will 
“Atomic Nominees for 
membership will approved. 

April Pledge Service will 
held. The speaker will announced. 

May 31—Mr. Felix Robb, Dean 


struction, will speak. The Initiation Banquet 
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will the Japanese style, and the food 
will prepared under the supervision 
two Japanese students. 


ALPHA Tau CHAPTER 


Duke Durham, North Carolina 


Meeting. 

November 15, General Sum- 
mary Interscholastic Athletics 
Place the Public School.” Discussion led 
Mr. Joseph Little the Duke Univer- 
sity Education Department. 

December 13, and 
Responsibility the Educator.” lecture 
presented Dr. Cartwright, Chair- 
man the Duke University Education De- 
partment. Followed Initiation Cere- 
mony and business meeting. 

January 10, Teachers 
Join Unions?” discussion. The affirma- 
tive was voiced Mr. John Connors, 
Director the Worker’s Education Bu- 
reau, American Federation Labor, 
Washington, D.C., and the negative view 
was presented Dr. Proctor 
the Duke University Education Depart- 
ment. 

February 21, 1952—Mr. Stacy 
Weaver, Supt. Schools Durham, 
North Carolina, will speak the organiza- 
tion Superintendent’s Role Pub- 
lic School Education.” 

March 13, Demonstration 
Some the More Common Speech De- 
fects” will presented Mrs. Charlotte 
White, specialist this phase educa- 
tional problems. 

April 17, Delta Day” 
part the Celebration One Hundred 
Years Teacher Education Duke Uni- 
versity. planned that outstanding 
educator will address the group 
occasion. 


1951—Organizational 


May 1952—Annual Banquet and 
Initiation Ceremony. Speaker for this occa- 
sion has not yet been determined. 


CHAPTER 


Longwood College, 


business meeting, primarily devoted 
the selection new members, began the 
activities the Beta Epsilon Chapter 
October this meeting the Chapter 
also voted present the college library with 
Charles Spurgeon Johnson’s book, Educa- 
tion and the Cultural Crisis. 

The installation fifteen new members 
followed social period, complete with 
refreshments and Kadelpian favors for all, 
constituted the Chapter meeting Novem- 
ber 14th. Additional activities included 
celebration Kilpatrick Day cooperation 
with the other educational fraternities 
campus. Dr. John Peter Wynne, instructor 
Philosophies Education, was the speaker. 

The Christmas season was celebrated 
December 6th the annual banquet. Since 
one our goals develop greater 
degree friendliness and understanding 
between the students Longwood and 
the members the college faculty, many 
the college officials were invited at- 
tend. All Chapter members 
the banquet was great success. 

January gth, Mr. Bussinger, 
County Supervisor Schools, spoke the 
Chapter. His topic was “The Desirable 
Qualities Teacher.” Mr. Bussinger was 
also very helpful answering questions per- 
taining the procedure which prospec- 
tive teacher applies for position. 

Plans for February include lecture 
the Reverend John Wynne Myers, pastor 
the Farmville Methodist Church, de- 
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scribing his recent journey through the 
Holy Land during the past summer. 
Colored slides which were taken the min- 
ister while the country, will used for 

New members will chosen Febru- 
ary and initiated the March meeting. 
The new officers are also elected 
March. 

The April meeting will devoted 
the installation new officers. The annual 
tea for all Freshmen and Sophomores 
the upper quartile their respective classes 
and for the faculty will held April. 

The new officers will preside over the 
last meeting which will held May. 
this time all business will completed 
and the Chapter activities evaluated. 


Beta CHAPTER 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Program Theme:—To create 
understanding and appreciation 
various honor societies and clubs our 
campus. 

October—Discussion 
“What Kappa Delta Pi.” 

November—United Nations Club pre- 
sented the program. Colored slides China 
were shown. discussion was given 
Benjamin Kuo “Formosa.” 

December—Sigma Alpha Iota gave 
musical program, “Musicale.” 

January—Kappa Pi, Art Fraternity, pre- 
Design.” 

February—Program was given Sigma 
Tau Delta. 

Jaxie Short, Missionary 
China, talked “Education China.” 

Shawnee Teachers. 

May—Formal Initiation and Banquet. 


the 


Beta CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


September—Executive Committee Meet- 
ing. 

November—Breakfast for all chapters 
the State—held during Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 

December—Christmas Party. 

January—Pot Luck Supper. 

February—Semi-annual Tea, Semi-an- 
nual 

March—Honors Party—to honor fresh- 
men and sophomores the College who 
have attained outstanding scholarship rec- 
ords. 

April—Outside speaker. 

June—Semi-annual Initiation. 

May—Semi-annual Tea. 


Beta CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


The Beta Rho Chapter held its first 
meeting the academic year October 
18, 1951. Projects for the year were dis- 
cussed and Miss Margaret O’Brien, our 
chapter counsellor, read article explain- 
ing the Gift Coupon Plan. 
The members voted buy $10.00 cou- 
pon and specified that used for proj- 
ect Korea. this meeting, forty-two 
students were voted active membership and 
two faculty members, Dr. Mary Heltibridle 
and Miss Ella Mae Jackson, Dean 
Women, were asked honorary mem- 
bers. 

November 1951, the forty-four 
candidates were escorted into the college re- 
ception room where they were formally initi- 
ated, After the impressive formal ceremony, 
the informal initiation took place, and the 
new members gave entertaining pro- 
gram musical selections, original essays, 
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pantomimes, and humorous skits. 

outstanding Christmas program was 
given the meeting December 13, 
1951. Members representing all the depart- 
ments campus gave interesting accounts 
“Christmas France, Sweden, and 
Switzerland,” Christmas Superstitions,” and 
“Origins Different Christmas Cus- 
toms.” These accounts were followed 
group singing Christmas carols and the 
serving refreshments. 

Dr. Mary Heltibridle was speaker 
our fourth meeting, held January 10, 
1952. Dr. Heltibridle gave absorbing 
talk education Japan and 
hand account her own experiences 
teaching there and interesting and informa- 
tive accounts experiences dealing with 
the Japanese people. Members 
meeting with better understanding the 
Japanese people, their customs, attitudes, 
and education. 

the opening our February meeting, 
President Tom Santiso read letter ap- 
preciation from Miss Margaret Fosberry, 
the Assistant Dean Women compliment- 
ing Beta Rho the presentation one 
the finest assembly programs the year. 
This assembly program, based the life 
Abraham Lincoln, was given Febru- 
ary After short business meeting, Peter 
Georgi, one our members who combines 
working the Steuben Glass Center 
Corning, N.Y. with working for his degree 
education Mansfield, Pa. State Teach- 
ers College, gave talk the origin and 
process making Steuben Glass. had 
many interesting glass objects and pictures 
use illustrations and for the members 
examine the conclusion his speech. 

Plans for the March and April meetings 
are follows: 

March—a guest speaker. 

April—annual banquet with program 
presented members each department 
campus. 


Beta CHAPTER 


New York 
New York, New York 


Theme: implementing Education 
life. 

October 1951—Panel Discussion, 
headed Dr. Emma Curtis and assisted 
Theresa Crowley and others the 
topic Horizons.” 

November 1951—Discussion Mr. 
Philip Gross “Scientific Approach 
Skill Learning.” 

December and Ban- 
quet—Dr. George Payne, Dean Emeri- 
tus, School Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Guest Speaker. 

January Judge John 
Flaherty “Education West Point.” 

February 1952—Speaker: Mr. Roger 
Wilkinson the topic 
especial reference atomic and aeronauti- 
cal Research.” 


CHAPTER 
College the City New York, 
New York, New York 


The program for 1951-52 mixes social 
gatherings and meetings which have 
intellectual appeal. 

November 15, given 
the New York Trio consisting works 
Beethoven and Mozart. 

November 22, 1951—Colored 
taken the Scandinavian countries 
member the group touring Europe under 
the guidance our Chapter counsellor, Dr. 
Hubert Beck. 

December 15, 1951—The initiation 
candidates for membership the Chapter, 
followed the Annual Dinner. 

December 
Hanuka social. 

February 15, 1952—Jerome Nathanson, 
leader the Ethical Culture Society 
lectured. 
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GAMMA CHAPTER 


St. Cloud Teachers College 
St. Cloud, 


October 2—Business meeting. The pro- 
gram for the year was approved. com- 
mittee was chosen revise the local chap- 
ter constitution. 

November 6—Guest speaker. Dr. Weiss, 
German educator studying the United 
States education system, spoke the Ger- 
man school systems. 

December 3—Guest speaker. Mr. 
Riggs told his experiences working 
for his doctor’s degree. Candidates for 
membership were elected. 

January 8—Candidates for membership 
were introduced. movies were shown. 

February 5—Guest speaker. Miss Irene 
Helgen told her trip the Scandinavian 
countries. The constitution revision com- 
mittee presented the revised constitution for 
the chapter approval. 

March new members 
with social hour following. 

April 8—Election officers for next 
year. guest speaker will obtained. 

May 6—Installation officers followed 
dinner. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


University Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


October 4—Rush party. Entertainment 
cards and refreshments. 

October 18—Pledge initiation ceremony. 

November 1—Program originated 
pledges. 

November banquet. 

December 6—Business meeting. Enter- 
tainment was the school play, ““The Miser.” 

December 20—Christmas party. 

February 7—Business meeting. Enter- 
tainment: flute trio. 

February 21—Rush party. 


March 6—Pledge initiation ceremony. 

March 20—Program 
pledges. 

April 3—Dinner and formal initiation 
pledges into actives. Speaker. 

April 17—Speech Miss Joan 
ten her European travels. 

May 1—Business meeting and election 
officers. 

May 18—Traditional picnic breakfast 
prepared the officers. Also initiation 
officers. 


originated 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER 


Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


September—Business meeting. 

November—Fall initiation new candi- 
dates. 

January—Open date, probably business 
meeting. 

February—Reception. For those students 
making the Deans’ Honor Roll (Formal). 

April—Business meeting. 

initiation. 


CHAPTER 


Kent State 
Kent, Ohio 


Highlighting the Fall quarter program 
the Delta Beta Chapter was the “College 
Education Day.” Dr. Harold Hunt, 
Superintendent Chicago Schools, was the 
featured speaker for the day. His morning 
convocation topic was Shall Forever 
Encouraged.” informal conference 
with the faculty held the afternoon was 
followed initiation services and banquet 
with 221 guests attending. Dr. Hunt’s 
message was “Some Basic Issues 
American Education.” 

The Faculty Party held February was 
outstanding event the chapter calen- 
dar. Each year the members Delta Beta 
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Chapter cavort and frolic with the faculty 
the college Education and the ad- 
ministrative officials, 

party for high ranking seniors the 
Northeastern Ohio Scholarship test, who are 
interested teaching profession, will 
held sometime April. This new 
service venture Delta Beta Chapter 
encourage promising high school graduates 
enter the College Education Kent 
State University. 

The Sunday afternoon initiation and 
buffet supper May which Dr. Arch 
Anderson the University Illinois 
the speaker, will open the parents 
the members Delta Beta Chapter. 
This will enable the parents become 
better acquainted with Kappa Delta and 
the faculty the College Education. 

October 
Back Kappa Delta Pi,” plans for the 
year, selection New Members; 8:00- 
hour. 

October 25, 7:00-9:30—Pledge service 
and hayride. 

November 20, 
Education Day.” Convocation: Harold 
Hunt, Superintendent Chicago Schools; 
afternoon—Faculty Conference; evening 
—Delta Beta Chapter Lecture and Initia- 
tion Service and Banquet. 

ing, election New Members 7:30-9:00 
—Panel Discussion: “Getting Good Start 
teaching” Kadelpians the Class 

January 10, 7:00-7:30—Pledge Serv- 
Discussion: “Get- 
ting Good Start Student 
panel University School Supervising 
Teachers; 8:30-9:30—Pledge party. 

January 31, 5:30-6:30—Initiation Serv- 
ice; 6:30-9:00—Initiation Banquet, 
speaker: Doctor Roscoe Eckelberry, The 
Ohio State University; Subject: “The Con- 


servation Laboratory and Teacher Educa- 
tion.” 

February 7:00-11:00—Faculty party. 

February 28, 7:30-9:00—Election 
members; Demonstration the use 
audio-visual aids the classroom Dr. 
Roy Wenger. 

April 7:00-7:30—Pledge Service; 
Discussion, “What 
Like about Student Teachers” panel 
University School Students. 

April (?), 1:00-5:00—Party for high 
ranking seniors state scholarship tests who 
are interested teaching. 

May 5:00-6:30—Initiation Service; 
Buffet Supper, 
Speaker: Doctor Arch Anderson, Associate 
Professor Education, University 
nois, Editor “Educational Theory.” 

May 20, Beta Picnic. 

May 28, tea. 


CHAPTER 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 


DeKalb, 


September 26, 1951—The first meeting 
was used for business matters organizing 
committees, making plans for homecoming 
breakfast and collecting suggestions for 
outline for the year’s program. 

October 21, 1951—A 
breakfast for the alumni was held the 
Rice Hotel. Mrs. Gladys Philpott, mem- 
ber Northern’s education department, 
spoke about the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and its educative devices com- 
pared with our radio programs general. 
Mrs. Philpott had just returned from trip 
Europe under the direction the New 
York University and had great deal 
information expose. 

October, business meeting 
with election candidates for pledging was 
held. The meeting concluded with dis- 


homecoming 
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cussion teacher rating college students 
aid improving the teaching stand- 
ards colleges and universities. 

November 19, 1951—A business meet- 
ing preceded the pledging ceremony. 
Twenty-five pledges were accepted and 
pinned with the society’s colors. Refresh- 
ments and social hour followed. 

pledges were initiated into the chapter. 
They were entertained and had refresh- 
ments Christmas tea which followed 
the ceremony. Everything was informal, 
which allowed the new members become 
acquainted with the old. 

January 23, 1952—All the honor roll 
students the school were invited attend 
the program initiating new series dis- 
cussions based comparative educational 
systems Europe and America, Phil- 
pott was the speaker and her topic was de- 
scription the English school system with 
its vices and virtues seen from the Ameri- 
can point view. Mrs. Philpott then con- 
cluded the talk with some very interesting 
photos taken England. 

February 27, 1952—Dr. Weiss, who 
came the college for two month visit 
from Germany, and discussed the variations 
from primary college levels education. 
This was great interest because the 
great change being effected upon the sys- 
tem from Naziism democratic type 
education. 

March 


26, 1952—Dr. Eino Johnson 
education department discussed 
Mexico’s system education. Dr. John- 
son has had considerable experience 
helping set schools Mexico. 

April 30, 1952—Dr. Frederick Kent 
the social science department will speak 
the systems education democratic 
Czechoslovakia before the Communist 
Putche and will follow with brief survey 
the communist dominated system 


today. Preceding the meeting there will 
election officers. 

May—Dates held open for installation 
officers and picnic. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. 


October meeting with Zeta Psi 
Chapter hear address Dr. 
Williams, Recorder-Treasurer, Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

November 8—Business Meeting. 

Discussion Christmas Tea. 

Discussion Kappa Delta Litera- 

December 6—Christmas Tea honoring 
Seniors. 

January Meeting. 

Discussion recent books. 

February 14—Dinner Meeting, Kene- 
saw—Plans for convocation Lansing, 
Mich. Hope entertain three visiting Ger- 
man Educators. 

March 13—Square Dance Benefit for 
scholarship Teachers Col- 
lege Gym. 

April Meeting. 

Election New officers. 

initiation. 

Discussion initiation banquet. 

Banquet. 

June—Installation 
party beach picnic. 


CHAPTER 


estminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 


September—A cabinet meeting was held 
plan program for the year 
subject the organization’s approval. 
Standards were also formulated for choos- 
ing the outstanding junior education 
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Westminster each year receive award 
from Kappa Delta Pi. 

October—An organizational meeting 
the whole group was held approve the 
program for the year, choose advisor, 
and discuss pledging new members. 

November—A meeting was held with 
those eligible become members present. 
The President, Bill Stedman, explained the 
aims and standards Kappa Delta Pi. 
social hour followed. 

December 18, initiation 
was held for the new members and special 
service for Miss Allegra Inglewright who 
will chapter advisor. dinner followed 
College Inn with Dr. Martin Ridge 
the Department History speaking 
“Opportunities for Graduate Work.” 

January—This month’s meeting features 
speaker who will talk about ““The Educa- 
tion Settlement Project.” 

whose topic will concern “Teaching 
Summer Schools and Camps.” 

March—An election officers for the 
coming year was held. 

special project campus, 
Delta Chapter will, for the second 
year, hold Education Day which out- 
standing high school seniors are invited 
instruct them and interest them the 
field education prior their entrance 
college. 

closing meeting the year 
will the annual Student Teachers’ Ban- 
quet with the students themselves speak- 
ers recalling interesting events during stu- 
dent teaching. 


CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College, 
Wisconsin 


Discussion meeting: (Sept.) 
ports and had discussion the Mil- 
waukee conference. 


Freshman Honor Tea: (Oct.) This 


tea” was recognition those Fresh- 
men last year who received two point 
better. (The two point based 
possible three.) president and the ad- 
visor acquainted these people with the pur- 
poses and gave them other information 
about Kappa Delta Pi. 

Annual Initiation Dinner: Held the 
Colonial Hotel Delavan, Wis. Following 
the dinner and initiation Mr. Milligan 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf gave 
lecture and demonstration the topic of: 
Wisconsin’s Educational Program for the 


Deaf. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 


Pennsylvania 


September—Organization Meeting; ‘The 
Election New Members. 

Dinner. 

November—The 
College Curriculum. 

December—American Humor Art, 
Music, and Fiction. 

January—Address—Methods Teach 
ing. 

February—Science Education. 

March—Books—Professional, 
and Recreational. 

April—The Role the Teacher the 
Community. 

May—Business Meeting; Election 
Officers; Farewell Seniors. 


Teacher’s 


Iora CHAPTER 


Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


This year the Epsilon Iota Chapter will 
celebrate the tenth anniversary with 
alumni banquet, the guest speaker mem- 
ber the Laureate Chapter. 

Making Kappa Delta better known 
campus one our main goals the 
year. There are several plans this year 


—_ 


which hope will bring about desired re- 
March 25, the chapter will 
present assembly program entitled, 
“Why’s Progressive Education” which 
two students from Bridgewater and two 
students from Rhode Island will discuss its 
pros and cons. The college newspaper 
“Campus Comment” working coop- 
eration with put over our program. 
The chapter ‘is writing monthly column 
entitled New Education” which 
includes general summaries the impor- 
tant educational programs, speeches and 
college affairs the month. Editorials are 
also provided the chapter for the use 
the newspaper. 

series meetings will devoted 
the development the theme “Current 
Trends Education Today.” Foreign 
students well American students will 
discuss educational trends here and abroad. 

Some the questions which must set- 
tled this year are: Should the scholarship 
award increased and should given 
more than one person? Should elect 
more faculty members into our chapter and 
how should select them? 


Kappa CHAPTER 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


November 1951, Epsilon Kappa 
Chapter held open meeting which 
Mr. Peter Newell, head basketball coach, 
discussed the “Educational Principles and 
Basic Theories Basketball.” The chair- 
man was Charles Swing. 

Thirty-five new members 
ated November 20. 
were Lois Adrianse, Grand Rapids; Wil- 
liam Benjamin, Galesburg; 
Boersma, Holland; Anita Doyle, Lowell; 
Louise Federici, Detroit; Beatrice Fessen- 


den, East Lansing; Mary Finch, Milland; 


Arnold Form, East Lansing; Velma 
Goers, Farmington; Dorothy Grezeszak, 
Lupton; Kay Hammerstrom, Highland 
Park; Marjorie Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho; Robert Hudson, East 
Lansing; and Mitzi Inouye, Detroit. 

Others were Shirlee Jacobs, Lansing; 
Lucile Karner, Lansing; Myrna Knowles, 
Hastings; Janet LaMont, Battle Creek; 
Shirley LaPratt, Lansing; Donna Mc- 
Mahon, Lansing; Barbara Murgatroyd, 
Lansing; Harland Nye, Hastings; James 
Orwig, East Lansing; Rolf Peckham, East 
Lansing; Rowland Pierson, Lansing; and 
Frances Probst, Lansing. 

Rachel Rerick, Sturgis; Jean Root, St. 
Johns; Duane Seelye, East Lansing; Mary 
Senave, Detroit; Peggy Soergel, South 
Haven; Mary Beth Strickland, Grand 
Rapids; Marilyn Waldron, Detroit; Kath- 
erine Weinlander, Wyandotte; and Mari- 
lyn Zweng, Port Huron complete the ros- 
ter. 

Miss Martha White, Assistant Professor 
Music, was the guest speaker the ban- 
quet following the initiation ceremony. She 
discussed Role Music the Edu- 
cational System” and led the group sing- 
ing. 

January chairman Jeanette Vier 
presented Show” with members 
Epsilon Kappa Chapter participating. 
Marjorie Hopperstad played cello solo; 
James Orwig entertained the musical 
saw; Dorothy Grezeszak gave dramatic 
reading; and Charles Swing brought the 
show close with magic tricks. 

For the February meeting, Chapter 
members told their travel experiences. 

April open house will held 
for Sophomores Education and prospec- 
tive April new members 
will pledged. 

Initiation May followed elec- 
tion and installation 1952-53 officers 
May 20. 
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CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconstn 


January—Program the college de- 
baters concerning the current debate ques- 
tion: “Resolved: That the Federal Gov- 
ernment Should Adopt Permanent Pro- 
gram Price and Wage Controls.” 

February—Showing slides West- 
ern U.S. These slides were taken and are 
presented Mrs. Robert Lange, 
charter member the chapter. 

chapter Future Teachers America. 

Recognition Tea. The 
program include musical presentations 
members the chapter, report the 
activities Kappa Delta Pi, and report 
the chapter delegates the national 
convention held East Lansing March. 

May—Election officers. The program 
will the Reverend Quello, 
pastor the Grace Lutheran Church 
Eau Claire. will speak about his travels 
last spring Europe and the Holy Land. 


CHAPTER 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


October—William Robinson, Direc- 
tor Certification Teachers Rhode 
Island was the speaker. The new require- 
ments for the teaching certificate which 
into effect after August, 1952 were dis- 
After his talk question period was 
held among the members and Mr. Robin- 
son. 

November—Dr. Merrick head 
college Burma was our speaker. 
came dressed Burmese gentleman 
and brought articles display. Dr. Streeter 
talked about the education, customs, man- 
ners, étc. the Burmese people. 

December—The group was invited for 
supper the home the advisor, Dr, 


Helen Scott. business meeting followed 
the meal. Later slides Miss Scott’s Euro- 
pean trip were shown. 

January—A business meeting was held, 

February—The new list candidates 
for Kappa Delta was discussed. 
quet will held for these new members 
later the year. 


CHAPTER 


New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 


Theme—College-Community Relations. 

February 
Gay Nineties,” pantomime showing what 
Kadelphian is. 

February Good 
Community Better: Cortland” and “How 
can College Students Help.” 

February 21—Movie—showing ways 
helping make better community. 

March 6—Mr. MacPhee (member 
college Staff)—talk “Services Which 
College Can Contribute Com- 
munity.” 

March 20—Entertaining Christmas 
Home Cortland—carry out our ideas 
gained from talks, movie, and panels. 

April 3—Pledging new members. 

May 1—Formal initiation. 

May 15—Installation new officers for 
following year. Getting acquainted picnic. 


BETA CHAPTER 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, 


October 10—Business meeting, Wash- 
burn Hall, U.M.D. 

October 27—Homecoming 
for Kappa Delta alumni, Tweed Hall, 
U.M.D. 

November House 
Live In,” Washburn Hall, U.M.D. 


November 18—Pledging tea for new 
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members, Hall, U.M.D. 

November 29—Initiation banquet, 
Flame, Duluth. Guest speaker, Mr. Sigurd 
Ode, principal Lincoln Junior High 
School, Duluth. Makes 
Good Teacher?” 

December 13—Annual Christmas party, 
home Miss Norma Davidson, president 
Zeta Beta chapter, Duluth. 

January 10—Guest speaker, Mr. Edwin 
Wenzel, student counselor, U.M.D. 
Long-Range Plan for 
Training,” Washburn Hall, U.M.D. 

February 7—Guest speaker, Ellen 
Frogner, assistant professor English, 
U.M.D. Topic—“Education Canada.” 

March 13—Report delegates elected 
the Biennial Convocation. 

April 


meeting. Panel dis- 
Our Fulfilling 


Their Function?” 


Schools 


April 27—Pledging tea for new mem- 
bers, Hall, U.M.D. 

May banquet and installa- 
tion new officers. 

picnic. 


CHAPTER 
Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana 


October 1951—Program planning 
for the year. 

November 
freshmen enrolled teachers’ training 

December 13, 1951—Book review 
Public School Scandals Conrad 

Pledge initiation for members-elect, fol- 
lowed tea 

January 11, services, 
followed buffet supper 

February 1952—Radio Program 
the form panel discussion: “Financing 
Public Education Louisiana” 

February 14, 1952—Discussion the 


ideals and the principles KDP the 
members 

March 13, 1952—Guest speaker 

April 10, 

May, 1952—Annual banquet, with guest 
speaker, installation new officers 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Northwest State College, 
Maryville, Missouri 


Zeta Lambda Chapter has chosen for 
theme, the 
Profession.” This theme will guide the 
group planning programs for the fol- 
lowing year. programs are already 
planned: 

(1) Discussion the topic “Is too much 
stress being placed college ath- 
letics?” 

(2) Guest speaker “How Profes- 
sionalize the Teaching Profession.” 

Plans are also being made participate 
radio discussion program the Spring. 
The discussion will conducted mem- 
bers this chapter. The chapter hopes 
realize three objectives this discussion: 

(1) Educate listeners. 

(2) Publicize Kappa Delta Pi. 


(3) Create interest and enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota 


October 28—A short business meeting 
was held which initiates were approved. 

November 15—Fourteen initiates were 
pledged Kappa Delta ceremonies 
held the Fireplace Room the Student 
Union. 

November was followed 
formal banquet the Gold Room 
the Clarence Parker Hotel. Dr. Everett 
Van Maanen, the college faculty, spoke 
the subject, “What Shall Make 
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Free?” Carol Jett and Walter Butler 
presented musical selections. 

December Christmas social hour 
followed brief business meeting. Miss 
Agnes Beckstrom, our Chapter Counselor, 
read the Christmas story. Carol Jett led 
the singing Christmas carols. 

January 28—Dr. Casper Lura, Presi- 
dent Mayville State Teachers College, 
spoke the topic, 
aand Retention.” informal discussion 
period followed. The meeting was held 
the Dakota Hall Parlor the college cam- 
pus. 

February 28—A joint meeting with the 
Music Educators National Conference 
the Fireplace Room the Student Union. 
Music education the topic for the eve- 
ning, with special emphasis the opera, 
“Martha” which was event the cam- 
pus. 

March meeting—Reports the Na- 
tional Biennial Convocation held 
the Kellogg Center Lansing, Michigan 
will heard. 

April meeting—Plans will discussed 
for the pledging and initiation new mem- 
bers. Initiates will approved. 

May meeting—Pledging and initiation 
ceremonies followed formal ban- 
quet and professional meeting. The place 
and date will announced later. 


CHAPTER 


Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Loussiana 


will have our meetings the second 
Wednesday every month. several 
the meetings shall have guest speakers 
including: 

Dr. Witte, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor History Loyola University 
the South. 

Sister Marie Louise, O.P., President 
Dominican College. 


Miss Rose Ferran, supervisor the ele- 
mentary schools New Orleans. 

Sister Patrieene, Instructor Educa- 
tion Loyola. 

The subject their talks has been left 
them. will also have our annual ban- 
quet April which the new members 
will initiated. 


CHI CHAPTER 


Tennessee State University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Chapel Program—Panel—How Study 
—Fall Quarter 

Chocolate for First Quarter Honor Stu- 
dents—Winter Quarter 

Award Sophomore with Highest 
Cumulative Average—Spring Quarter 

and Spring Quarters 

Speakers and Discussion Groups through- 
out the school year 


CHAPTER 


Arkansas State College, State College, 


Arkansas 


Theme: Becoming 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

September—Business meeting. 

Historical Background 
Kappa Delta Pi.” 

November—Fall Initiation and Ban- 
quet, President Reng, Speaker. 

and FTA 

—Its Purpose and Value Members” 

February—“The KDP Lecture Series” 

March—Panel can 
KDP serve best the ASC campus?” 

April—Election Officers and Business 
meeting. 

May—Spring Initiation and Charter 
Night Banquet followed Installation 
Officers. 
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Eta CHAPTER 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Nine newly-elected members were initi- 
ated into the Eta Eta Chapter Kappa 
Delta Macalester College, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, Saturday, December 1951. 

Following the banquet held Wallace 
Hall the campus, Miss Barbara Brandt, 
toastmistress, opened the meeting with 
welcome and the installation new offi- 
cers. Counselor, Dr. Rollin Grant 
(Beta) installed the 
Barbara Brandt, President; Sharon Pratt, 
Vice-president; Judith Gerber, Secretary; 
Raymond Stassen, Treasurer; and Lorelei 
Bancroft, Historian-Reporter. 

The newly-installed officers proceeded 
with the ceremony initiation for the fol- 
lowing candidates: Beverly Moore, Mary 
Ellen Hiebert, Edith Sprang, Jeanne Juett- 
ner, Mary Kay George, Delores Peterson, 
Jack Sjostrom, Vernon Steffer, and Nancy 
Holway. 

Following the ceremony, Dr. Charles 
Turck, President the college 
orary member Eta Eta Chapter, ad- 
dressed the group the topic Lib- 
eral Arts College the Teacher Training 


Program.” 

Other faculty members Eta Eta Chap- 
ter who were present included Dr. Ray- 
mond Bradley, Professor Earl Spangler 
(Lambda), and Professor James Jones 
(Gamma Pi). Guests included Mrs. Ruth 
Laker, St. Paul, Minnesota, Mr. Laurel 
Pennock, Rochester, Minnesota, and Miss 
Caryl Knowles, Kenyon, Minnesota. 

January 1952, Eta Eta Chapter 
sponsored tea honor the official open- 
ing the new Curriculum Laboratory 
the Education Department the Little 
Theater building the campus. The tea 
was held from 4:00 6:00 P.M., and 
guests invited included representatives from 
the numerous book companies in. the area, 
Macalester faculty members associated with 
teacher education, and officers the 
Macalester chapter Future Teachers 
America (F.T.A.). was hoped that 
Macalester teachers and students educa- 
tion and representatives from the book 
companies might become better acquainted 
and become more familiar with the ma- 
terials offered the various companies, 
well with the abundance material 
already available our new Curriculum 
Laboratory. 


true Freedom but break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That owe mankind debt? 
No! True Freedom share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, 
Earnest make others free! 
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The Chapters Report 


Friday, December 14, Beta Lambda 
chapter, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama, held their dinner honor Dean 
Thomas Hewell Napier and the initiates 
into Kappa Delta Pi. All former presidents 
the chapter were invited. The dinner 
speaker was Dr. Crabbe, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

its November meeting Gamma Epsi- 
lon chapter, New Jersey State ‘Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
held panel discussion based Ordway 
“Freedom and Interference the 
Conduct Education,” and the book, “It 
Happened Pasadena.” The issue aca- 
demic freedom for teachers was discussed 
great length after basic definition had been 
determined. 

The first meeting the new year 
Alpha Sigma chapter San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego, California, was held 
the beautiful new home Dr. William 
Lucio, Kadelpian, and Elementary Edu- 
cation Coordinator the college. January 
marked the date this meeting, which 
was the winter initiation for new members 
the chapter. new members 
were received into Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Thorsten Carlson, principal the 
Campus Laboratory School, talked the 
new and old members Alpha Sigma 
chapter “The Origin and Meaning 
Kappa Delta Pi” after the initiation cere- 
mony. second talk, “Joiners,” was given 
Milton McPherson, student member 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

The traditional February joint meeting 
with Phi Delta Kappa, honorary education 
fraternity, was observed Kadelpians 
the Alpha Sigma chapter February 15. 
The meeting was again banquet the 
Dana Junior High School. The program 
was presented the Ellicott Ballet and 


the speaker the evening was Mrs. Les 
Many alumni from the city and the 
state attended this meeting which always 
highlight the year for both groups. 

Florida State College has been having 
program high quality. December 
sixteen new members were initiated. 
January 23, the chapter brought Dr. Har- 
old Benjamin, George Peabody College 
for the college campus, where 
addressed the student body, the faculty, 
and the evening was the speaker the 
banquet. 

The alumni group the University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, has taken 
project work with handicapped children 
Wesley Hospital their city. The group 
also considering giving scholarship 
further 
work the field dealing with excep- 


some teacher who wishes 
tional children. 

Beta chapter, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, will have picture 
their group The Coloradan, the Uni- 
versity Year Book. November the chap- 
ter gave its annual tea the Rose Room 
members the College Education, pub- 
lic school teachers, prospective teachers 
the campus, and friends. Seventy-five at- 
tended. Miss Marie Mehl, the counselor, 
and Mrs. Helen Nelson,, the treasurer, 
presided the tables. Francis Elliot played 
violin solos, and Professor Calvin Greider 
spoke the subject, Greatness the 
American Public School System.” con- 
demned four groups who “damn” the pub- 
lic schools: the “economy-minded” critics; 
the “power-hungry 
“thought-control” group; and the 
styled who disparage teach- 
ers and teaching and look down their noses 
departments and colleges education. 

Beta’s dinner occurred 


initiation and 
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MEMBERS EPSILON GAMMA CHAPTER, FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


January when thirteen members were 
initiated Sherry’s restaurant. The initi- 
ates were Barbara Barkley, Harry 
Brandt, Alfred Butz, Miriam Colson, 
Katy Drexel, Lois Edmondson, Robert 
Farris, Roy Giles, Ruthanna 
Jacobs, Marilyn Leinberger, Donna Mos- 
baugh, Elizabeth Reynolds, Marilyn Wel- 
ler. Dr. Earl Swisher, the Department 
History addressed the chapter “Prob- 
lems Japan American Pacific Policy.” 
Music was furnished the Boulder Bal- 
Miss Jessie Fitzpatrick presented 
the Harry Barrett Memorial Scholar- 
ship Ardith Friedow. 

Jean Griffith, reporter chapter, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio has sent 
the following news notes: 

began our year with picnic Octo- 
ber for all the old members. this 
time voted the new The 
initiation was held November when Dr. 
Robert Miner, Director Men’s Af- 
fairs, spoke us. Mr. Marquis and 
Miss Margaret Shaw were initiated fac- 
ulty members. 

For our Christmas party invited sev- 
eral the teachers who are here from Ger- 
many observe our schools and study 
our methods. They told differences 


our countries and their Christmas cus- 
toms. was very interesting ask them 
questions and talk refresh- 
ments. 

The juniors had charge the January 
meeting which usually means lot fun. 
February had some the sen- 
iors back who have been student teaching 
off campus tell how this new pro- 
gram working out. 

March will have speaker and 
will hold our initiation and banquet with 
guest speaker. 

Alpha Epsilon chapter, Western 
State Teachers College, Macomb, 
held its homecoming banquet October 
Hotel Lamoine. part the theme 
studied the chapter during the year, 
there was illustrated lecture, “An Edu- 
cational Tour Europe,” Mr. and 
Mrs. George Mulder. string ensemble 
furnished the dinner music. ‘The vice presi- 
dent, Barbara Ahlberg, presided. 
Archer hundred and forty- 
four attended. joint meeting being 
planned with the Future Teachers 
America. 

Gamma Delta Chapter, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, began its year Oc- 
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tober the Fireside room the Col- 
lege Y.M.C.A. The chapter discussed the 
year’s activity, and Miss Mona Sund was 
named official delegate the state Na- 
tional Education Convention 
held Bismarck, N.D. Seven new mem- 
bers were initiated into the chapter 
November reception and social hour 
followed. 

Beta chapter, New York University, 
New York, New York, meets the first Sat- 
urday each month. December 
1951 the initiation and banquet was held 
the famous old New York landmark, the 
Hotel Breevoort, when fifty-six new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the chapter. The 
guest speaker, Dr. George Payne, Dean 
Emeritus the School Education the 
University, spoke the subject, “Planning 
for Retirement and Its Rewards.” sum- 
ming his talk Dean Payne gave the fol- 
lowing quotation from Ruskin’s book en- 
titled, “Unto This Last.” There wealth 
but life; life includes all its powers love, 
admiration and joy. That nation 
wealthiest which has the greatest number 
happy, useful human beings. That individ- 
ual wealthiest who, having perfected the 
functions his own life the utmost, 
exerts the widest possible influence both 
personally and means his possessions 
over the lives others. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana, held reception the social 
rooms the college for freshmen enrolled 
teacher The members also 
handled the registration, distributed the 
programs and operated information bu- 
reau two-day clinic for retarded read- 
ers, under the direction Dr. Kottmeyer 
who Director clinic for retarded 
readers the St. Louis schools. 

The first meeting the new year 
Alpha Sigma chapter San Diego State 
College was held the beautiful new home 


Dr. William Lucio, Kadelpian, and 
Elementary Education Coordinator the 
January marked the date this 
meeting, which was initiation for new 
members our chapter. 

After the initiation ceremony, Dr. 
sten Carlson, principal the Campus 
mentary School, talked the new and 
old members “The Origin and Mean- 
ing Kappa Delta Pi.” 

Mr. Robert Ingrum, the San Diego 
City Schools, followed with talk “Join- 
discussion those who join 
organization collect membership card 
contrast those who take active part 
organization 

Alpha Sigma members found the social 
and refreshment hour opportunity 
talk with chapter initiates, and acquaint 
them with the chapter’s plans. 

Alpha Sigma’s November meeting 
the members listened accounts ex- 
change teaching England. Two teachers 
from the San Diego Schools who were 
exchange teachers England related their 
experiences and showed Kodachrome pic- 
tures the English countryside. 

traditional joint meeting with Phi Delta 
Kappa. banquet was served the Dana 
Junior High School. 

Beta Omicron chapter, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will make 
its award its first annual scholarship 
outstanding student the college 
March connection with their Honors 
Party. 

February the chapter received 
nine pledges tea. All the initiates are 
active the campus and have varied ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, held 
impressive initiation ceremony. 
eon was served which Miss Lieta Davis 
gave interesting sketch the history 
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Kappa Delta Pi. The chapter planning 
honor all students making the Dean’s 
Honor Roll during the first semester. 

Gamma Epsilon chapter, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, had speaker its first meet- 
ing, Dr. Mowat Fraser, head the In- 
trip Europe and contrasted European 
and American customs and the 
October meeting the fall initiation forty 
new members was held. Dr. Charles 
Hadley, the Biology Department, used 
“Let Your Light Shine” the topic 
his talk the chapter. 

its September meeting Alpha Alpha 
chapter had its guest speaker Principal 
Vance Smith, the Crestline (Ohio) Jun- 
ior High School. made the very prac- 
tical statement that the school should 
“child-centered” but not “child-run.” 
October Superintendent Jarvis, Bexley, 
discussed the groups which are seeking 
undermine the schools. the November 
meeting the question was raised “Should 
teach democracy the public schools, 
merely practice it?” The annual Christ- 
mas party was both serious and gay. Bible 
stories were told, slides shown, and refresh- 
ments served the guests seated before 
the warmth crackling fireplace. 

Gamma chapter, College the 
City New York, New York City, wrote 
that its annual dinner, December 15, 
was its most important event the season. 
Sixty-five students and two faculty members 
were initiated. Mrs. Mildred Carter was 
made honorary member. Egbert 
Turner introduced Dean Joseph Cohen, 
who Dean Teacher Education the 
four municipal colleges. Dean Cohen found 
much value both the old and new sys- 
tems teacher education, the old build- 


ing more the self-reliance the teacher, 
the new giving the teacher more techniques 
among which can choose and adapt 
them his taste. 

Gamma Psi Chapter, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California, held its first meet- 
ing early November which Core 
Kappa Delta and “Racism Edu- 
cation” were discussed. the January 16, 
meeting Rev. Carrol Moon led lively dis- 
cussion “The Place Religion Edu- 
cation.” Prominent speakers are being lined 
for future meetings including the an- 
nual banquet. The San Joaquin Alumni 
Chapter was inaugurated November 17, 
1951, with much assistance from Gamma 
Psi Chapter, and now quite active. 

The following note was received from 
Delta Chapter, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Miss Bev- 
erly Jean Lindholm Princeton, New 
Jersey, has been awarded our second 
$100.00 scholarship award. 
school the State was limited three 
applicants; over fifty applications were con- 
sidered. 

Daughter missionary parents, Miss 
Lindholm attended the Shanghai American 
School, Shanghai, China, and also the 
Claremont High School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, prior completing her senior year 
Princeton High School, Princeton, New 
Jersey, where she graduated seventh 
class 202. During World War II, she 
and other members her family were 
evacuated from the Philippines sub- 
marine provided General MacArthur. 
Princeton High School, she was mem- 
ber the Dean’s Committee Honor 
Girls, one the final contestants for the 
American Legion Oratorical Contest, and 
was prominent vocal music work and the 


Forensic Club. 
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